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This Issue, and Others 


[The articles in the special issue were developed under the editorship of 
Sidney Mintz, who speaks for them below. They are combined with book re- 
views and other materials which concern the anthropology of Latin America 
and which have been independently contributed over the past months. The 
interest of anthropologists in Latin America has become so widespread in the 
United States that we could even include the Viking Fund medalists at their 
usual time because at least two of the three medalists are intimately associated 
with this field!—eprTor.] 


This issue of the ANTHROPOLOGIST was conceived and is sponsored by the 
National Research Council’s Committee on Latin America. Research in Latin 
America has been receiving proportionately less attention in recent years as 
interest and research jin other regions has increased; the Committee believes 
that this issue will be extremely useful in providing up-to-date coverage on 
some of the new theoretical approaches being developed with relation to Latin 
America. 

With originality the keynote, it is remarkable that the articles—independ- 
ently prepared—should dovetail so well. There is but one case in which con- 
flict is apparent: in the conception of the peasantry in the Wagley and Harris 
article as compared with Eric Wolf’s. Wolf seems to be dealing with models in 
order to discuss processes which he sees as not dependent on specific culture 
content; Wagley and Harris, by combining structure and content, attempt 
to support their formulation with actual community representations of the 
peasant subculture “‘in nature.” 

There is no need to reconcile these divergencies. Indeed, if problems raised 
by these and other articles offer a stimulus to our colleagues, one of the prime 
objectives of this special issue will have been achieved. 

The enterprise is conceived as providing new syntheses rather than en- 
cyclopedic coverage. Thus it builds on the excellent coverage of physical 
anthropology in Volume VI of the Handbook of South American Indians and 
in several more recent studies; on Irving Rouse’s recent (1953) contribution in 
the ANTHROPOLOGIST on the Circum-Caribbean hypothesis; and on the forth- 
coming Irrigation Symposium, edited by Julian Steward and to be published 
by the Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan American Union. 

SIDNEY W. Mintz, Yale University 
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Indian-European Relations in Colonial Latin America 


ELMAN R. SERVICE 


University of Michigan 


HE degree to which aboriginal racial and cultural traits are retained in 

modern Latin America varies greatly from region to region. Southern 
South America, including most of Argentina and all of Uruguay, is a great 
expanse of almost purely European settlement. Costa Rica, some parts of 
coastal Brazil, and most of the Antilles are also largely non-Indian in both race 
and culture. Other parts of Latin America are populated primarily by descend- 
ants of an early mixture of Indians and Europeans who live in essentially 
European-style communities, retaining only a few discrete traits of aboriginal 
culture. Paraguay and much of interior rural Brazil are the best examples of 
this type; but some of western Argentina, middle Chile, lowland Peru, interior 
Central America, and parts of Venezuela and Colombia are also of this mixed 
Indian-European, or Mestizo, type of population. A third category is found 
most strikingly in the highlands of Bolivie, Peru, Ecuador, Mexico, and Guate- 
mala, where there are huge rural populations of pure Indian descent. Despite 
their long submission to the national political systems and many important 
modifications in the organization of their cultures, they tend to retain certain 
elements of the aboriginal traditions as well as a rather distinctive ethos. I 
shall refer to these three kinds of regions as Euro-America, Mestizo-America, 
and Indo-America. 

The racial and cultural characteristics of these modern Latin American 
regions clearly are correlated with variations in the nature of the relations of 
Indians and Europeans in the early period of European colonization. It is 
possible to view the different kinds of Indian-European relations from either 
of two perspectives. One may see the variations as caused by the differing 
policies, actions, and institutions of the Europeans; or, conversely, one may 
choose to emphasize the great diversity in aboriginal cultures to which the 
Europeans were forced to adjust. The emphasis here is the latter—which is 
probably not surprising to anthropologists—but, inasmuch as historians, geog- 
raphers, and other nonanthropologists are likely to choose the former ap- 
proach, it seems necessary to devote a few preliminary pages to the argument 
that the policies and institutions of the colonists varied greatly from one re- 
gion to another as responses to the problems created by the extensive differ- 
ences in the native cultures which they encountered. The second part of the 
article is devoted to an evaluation of these cultural differences in order to 
isolate the particular characteristics which were of most direct significance in 
creating the conditions which resulted in the survival of great numbers of 
Indians in Indo-America, their early assimilation in Mestizo-America, and 
their extermination or expulsion in Euro-America. Part III is concerned with 
the quality of the acculturation, as such, which characterized the three areas. 
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Sheer physical survival is, of course, a necessary condition for acculturation, 
but I have chosen to discuss acculturation separately because the particular 
aspects of native culture which account for the variations in the amount of 
biological assimilation seem to be different from those which directly influenced 
the nature of the cultural modifications. 


I 


It is apparent on mere inspection that there is a correspondence between 
three distinctly different kinds of aboriginal culture and the three modern re- 
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gional types. The purest modern Indian communities are found in areas of the 
pre-Columbian native empires. The modern Mestizo communities are found 
most typically in the forested lowlands, where the aborigines lived in villages, 
subsisting by hunting, fishing, and gardening. And much of the area of pre- 
dominantly European occupation corresponds to the marginal lands of the 
widely scattered small bands of hunting-gathering Indians. Separate cons dera- 
tion must be given to the coastal regions of Brazil, the Guianas, and the 
Antilles, where great plantations were developed and Negro slaves eventually 
imported to work on them. 

In attempting to achieve dominance over areas in the New World and to 
profit from their achievement, the invading Europeans had three alternatives 
with respect to their actions toward the natives. They could exploit them by 
means of encomienda tribute or on forced labor projects. If the Europeans 
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could not control large communities of natives, they could make household 
servants and agricultural slaves of single families and individuals. If the na- 
tives were utterly uncontrollable, the Europeans could only exterminate them 
or drive them from the area of settlement. The first of the three alternatives 
was always preferable, but the actual practice was in the end determined by 
the culture of the Indian society itself. 

As the various colonies took form, adapting to the exigencies of the local 
situations, there were concomitant changes in the colonists’ expectations and 
actions which were reflected in changes in policy toward the natives. Such 
differing institutions as the true encomienda, which regulated native villages, 
the originario or yanacona of household servants, the /aboréa of Indian families 
who lived on Europeans’ farms or ranches, and the various mission systems all 
had different effects on Indian acculturation. Although it should be emphasized 
that these varying institutions were a result rather than a cause of the colon- 
ists’ distinctive relations with different kinds of Indians, a concern with the 
nature of these institutions and the kind of acculturation which they fostered 
leads in a fruitful direction precisely because it reveals so clearly the nature of 
the problems the colonists faced with respect to control and exploitation of the 
natives. It will be shown more clearly in later pages how these differing institu- 
tions can be regarded as consequences or responses to the problems posed by the 
varying kinds of Indian cultures. 

It seems that there was actually only one important policy change which 
was directly responsible for a subsequent alteration in the treatment of the 
natives of distinct regions. This is the great difference in Spanish action against 
the Indians of the Greater Antilles as compared to the policy used in the later 
colonization of the mainland. After the famous “destruction of the Indies” 
(Las Casas 1909) the clergy had increasing influence on Crown policy, and the 
resulting changes in regulations gave the Indians of the mainland greater 
protection. In this case it is clear that the policy change must be considered in 
comparing the early relations of the Indians and Spaniards in the Indies with 
those prevalent subsequently in the continental areas. But the later changes 
in Crown policy, such as, for example, the imposition otf the so-called ‘‘New 
Laws” of 1542, do not explain the three great variations in Indian assimilation 
and acculturation which occurred on the mainland. The laws were supposed to 
be applied everywhere. To be sure they were not so applied, and, when they 
were applied, they did not always have the same effect in different areas. 
Again, it was the local situation, especially the nature of the Indian cultures 
themselves, which created these distinctions. 

The great value of comparing policy changes and their effects is that, like 
variations in the institutions of control, they reveal so clearly those elements 
which are of special significance ,in the local situation. The laws regulating 
the control of native labor in Peru, where the Crown had focused so much of 
its attention, were inapplicable in Chile, and, when applied in Paraguay, for 
example, they had unforeseen results. It was ultimately clear to the local 
authorities, and finally even to the Consejo de Indias, that the laws had to be 
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adjusted to extreme differences in Indian society (Zavala 1943; Barber 1932). 

It might seem that there were certain kinds of distinctions among the 
Europeans themselves which in some measure could help account for variations 
in Indian-European relations in different regions. The Portuguese in Brazil 
may be seen as having had different policies and perhaps a somewhat different 
culture from the Spaniards in the rest of Latin-America. Differences in the cul- 
ture of colonists from the north as opposed to colonists from the south of Spain 
also have been suggested as being of significance (James 1942:229). Perhaps 
most appealing of all is the notion that the distinctive policy of the mission 
systems created an acculturational situation in the regions they dominated 
which was quite different from that of the area dominated by encomenderos 
and the civil power. It is the writer’s belief, however, that none of these factors 
was of primary importance. 

The policies of Spain and Portugal may have differed somewhat, but not 
enough to be considered as dominant influences on the nature of Indian 
acculturation in Latin America. Certainly one of the strongest impressions 
gained from reading documents from the early colonial period is that the aims 
and means of the newcomers were practically identical on the widely separated 
regions. It is quite clear that the settlers of Costa Rica, Sao Paulo, Paraguay, 
New Mexico, the Amazon Basin, or Chile wanted gold, tribute, and control 
of Indian labor just as avidly as did those of Mexico or Peru. More obvious 
and more important, howevei, is the fact that there is no correlation between 
kinds of policy (and native-European relations) and areas of Portuguese or 
Spanish control. And, we might add, our category ‘‘Mestizo-America” in- 
cludes areas of both Portuguese and Spanish settlement. Even many modern 
rural communities in Brazil are very similar to those of Paraguay, an area 
settled by Spaniards.' Similarities in habitat and in aboriginal culture seem to 
have overridden any distinction that could be made between Spaniards and 
Portuguese. 

It is entirely possible that cultural distinctions among the Spanish colo- 
nists themselves were of greater magnitude than those distinguishing the 
general population of Spain from the people of Portugal. But, inasmuch as no 
one group of early colonists came from a single area of Spain, this consideration 
is of little value to us (Friede 1951; Foster 1952). 

It is obvious that Indian-European relations in the various missions were 
not the same as those in the encomiendas. While the rules observed by the 
missions were exactly the same as most of the “‘New Laws” of 1542 which were 
designed to apply to the village encomiendas, the actual consequences of their 
application in the missions turned out to be radically different. A reason us- 
ually given is that the missions rigidly observed many of the protective meas- 
ures which the encomenderos found it expedient to ignore. A much more im- 
portant factor, however, and one which affected the observance of those very 
protective measures, was that the missions operated with a very different type 
of Indian society, and under very different circumstances. The Indians 
sheltered in the missions were not the sedentary, intensive agriculturalists 
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of the type exploited most effectively by the encomiendas. They were, instead, 
most typically the broken remnants of less developed tribes which had fled 
from their homelands. Many of the missions also had a quasi-military purpose, 
having been located by the Crown to serve as buffer settlements in other- 
wise unprotected border areas. Their defensive function increased the rigidity 
of the controls exercised over the Indians. 

To a considerable extent, the official Church in the New World had func- 
tioned as the “‘other arm” of the mother states, serving the purposes of Crown 
authority and conflicting with the local authorities and encomenderos only to 
the degree that these failed to support the imperial aims. The aims of the 
empire, of course, often conflicted with those of local powers. The Spanish 
Crown, for example, feared that a class of hereditary feudal-like nobles might 
become too powerful (Simpson 1946:50) and, especially in later times, that 
local political entities would develop into ‘‘nations” and gain political auton- 
omy. This is one of the reasons why the Spanish Crown tried to protect the 
Indians against the more predatory encomenderos. The humanitarian laws 
regulating treatment of the natives were not actually hypocritical, as they 
have been so often judged, but were politically expedient and intended to be 
effective. It might also be added that Indians were viewed by the Crown as a 
“natural resource” which it was important to protect by conservation meas- 
ures rather than to allow them to be destroyed by short-sighted exploitation. 

The clergy frequently complained to the Crown authorities of cruelties 
committed against the Indians. Finally the religious brotherhoods, most 
notably the fervent Jesuits and Capuchins, both products of the great Catholic 
reform movement, were granted permission to try their hands at converting the 
Indians in areas where they would be free of the local civil authority and the 
encomenderos, and could at the same time aid the Crown in consolidating 
control over the area. 

It is important to note that, despite Crown support, the missions were not 
effective rivals of the New World colonists for control of the Indians. They 
were granted jurisdiction in remote areas and gathered together Indians who 
were not accessible to the colonists. In fact, it could be argued that the un- 
expectedly successful missions, especially those of the Jesuits, owed much of 
their success to the activities of slavers, who, in a literal sense, drove the 
Indians into the missions for refuge. This is clearly so in the Amazon region 
and in Paraguay, but it could also be said that the development of mining in 
the Parral area of Mexico had so intensified the search for captive labor that 
it caused a great many refugees to move toward the west coast, thus insuring 
the success of the missions there. 

The varying patterns of European-Indian relations which laid the basis for 
the three broad categories of Indian acculturation had already been established 
by the time the missions became fully operative in the seventeenth century. 
The success of the mission fathers in controlling their Indians, therefore, had 
little influence in establishing the racial and cultural basis of the colonies 
themselves, for not only were the missions located in remote areas, but they 
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were fairly effectively sealed off from contact with outsiders. Later, when the 
control of the autonomous missions was abolished, the Indians had to adjust 
to essentially Europeanized conditions or flee, and most of them chose this 
latter course. 

The ultimate fate of the Jesuits illustrates their dependent position. When 
it was finally recognized that the missions had succeeded in controlling large 
numbers of Indians and were presumed to be growing wealthy, the civil power 
was mustered against them. The colonies had by this time expanded to a 
point which enabled them to take care of their own frontiers, and the mission 
areas were no longer so inaccessible or so difficult to utilize. It was largely for 
this reason that the “Imperial Jesuits,” the most powerful and successful of 
all, were expelled from the New World, first by the Portuguese in 1759 and 
then by the Spanish in 1767. 


II 


The European colonists were faced with truly remarkable cultural and 
demographic differences among the Indians they encountered in the New 
World. The inhabitants of the Mesoamerican and Andean highlands, the 
“high culture” areas, numbered in the millions and were densely settled, often 
in large communities or even cities. Their agriculture was intensive and 
stable, and the economy was controlled by highly organized theocratic states. 
In the lowland regions the population density was not nearly so great, nor 
were the villages large. Food production was based on slash-and-burn horti- 
culture, so that the villages were not stable, although some of the lowland 
peoples in especially favorable areas, the so-called ‘‘circum-Caribbean”’ 
tribes, had achieved some intervillage confederations or realms and had devel- 
oped incipient political and religious states. The Indians who sparsely popu- 
lated the plains of Uruguay, Argentina, and northern Mexico depended on 
hunting and gathering. They lived a relatively nomadic life with no perma- 
nent social organization larger than the extended family. 

It is suggestive that the regions of greatest European success in controlling 
the natives were in the highlands, where the Indians also have survived most 
completely as racia] and cultural entities incorporated into the modern na- 
tions. Spanish culture was in many important structural aspects quite similar 
to these “high cultures,” both being based on intensive agriculture and the 
exploitation of a huge class of agricultural laborers. Political and religious as- 
pects of both cultures not only had local manifestations but also were organ- 
ized into hierarchical bureaucracies. But the resemblance of Iberian culture 
to that of the Indians of the lowland areas was less, for the lowland horticul- 
turalists lacked a developed economic, political, and religious state. Iberian 
culture was even more distinct from that of the marginal hunters and gleaners. 
A logical suggestion, then, might be: the more alike the conquerors and con- 
quered, the more simple and easy the adjustment will be, other things being 
equal (Tannenbaum 1943:204; Fried 1952). The less difficult and disruptive 
the adjustment, the more likely are the conquered people to survive, preserv- 
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ing at least the local basis of their native social organization and cultural 
forms. 

This proposition possibly contributes to our general understanding of the 
situation in Latin America, but we need in addition a fuller analysis of the 
interplay of specific factors and some sort of a test of the relative importance 
of these factors. From the point of view of the needs of the Europeans, certain 
attributes of Indian culture were more significant than others. Of course single 
features such as presence or absence of intensive agriculture, a certain popula- 
tion density, stability and size of communities, specialization of labor, public 
works, kinds of political and religious state institutions, and so on, do not 
arise independently of each other. The present attempt to establish a priority 
of one factor over another is not to deny their real interrelationship but merely 
to suggest that certain of them had more direct relevance to the actions of the 
conquerors than others.? 

The varying characteristics of native culture which influenced the actions 
of the colonists must be judged largely in terms of their effect on the means 
used in the subjugation and control of the natives as a labor force, for this was 
the primary need which governed the actions of the Europeans. All the dif- 
ferent kinds of encomiendas were used explicitly to gain such control. Once 
the brief initial period of ransacking the Indian treasurehouses was over, con- 
trol of Indians was requisite first for tribute in food, and second for handicrafts 
for trade. When mining began, and trade was increased, an even larger labor 
force was essential (Barber 1932; Zavala 1939-46; Marchant 1942; Beals 1951). 

If Indians were to be exploited for tribute and labor the technology of the 
society would have to be adequate to the production of surpluses in food above 
the needs of the food producers. Here would seem to be one of the most signifi- 
cant differences between the highland cultures and those of the lowlands. In 
the Andes and in Mexico native agriculture was sufficiently intensive and ef- 
ficient to support both the Spaniards and a native labor corps which could 
engage in petty manufacturing, mining, and transportation, as it had pre- 
viously supported native nonagricultural classes of bureaucrats and artisans 
and part-time labor on public works. Furthermore, the highland production 
supported a dense population and large-sized communities, which meant not 
only that a sufficient percentage of the population was available for work but 
also that the sheer size of the labor force was very great within one small area. 
The lowland horticultural peoples, on the other hand, did not consistently 
produce a sufficient surplus for a permanent labor force, nor was the basic 
population so numerous. It should go without saying that the marginal tribes 
offered much less. 

There was a further difference in the economies of the three kinds of tribes 
which was of considerable significance. The great productivity of the high- 
lands technology involved interdependence among specialized ecological zones. 
The functioning economy was very large as a unit and very complex. An 
individual family or even a group of families could not reproduce this economy 
and subsist in isolation. The density of the population also limited the number 
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of refuge areas within the highlands region. This meant that the Spaniards 
had comparatively little difficulty in controlling the natives, in contrast to 
the lowlands where ‘‘escaping Indians’’ seem to have been one of the greatest 
difficulties the Europeans faced. One of the striking characteristics of the early 
colonial period in the Mexican and Andean highlands was the great amount of 
vagrancy in the Indian population. Displaced Indians in those regions did not 
typically become “wild,” although a few did, but usually floated around 
like hoboes within the confines of the colony. 

There is another sense in which the high productivity in the highlands was 
related to ease of Spanish control, though less directly. This productivity was 
the basis for the development of a native bureaucratic state which had both 
theological and civil aspects. The manipulation of this kind of controlling 
mechanism was not unfamiliar to the conquerors, and they quickly placed 
themselves at the top of the hierarchy and governed the mass of the population 
through native intermediaries in the lower echelons of the bureaucracy (Gibson 
1948; Kubler 1946). 

In the tropical forests some of the coastal peoples of the circum-Caribbean 
type (Steward 1946-50, IV) had a more intensive and productive economy 
than did the true tropical forest peoples of the interior, although it was based 
on essentially the same technology. But despite the fact that they had an in- 
choate state apparatus, they were not as controllable as the highland societies, 
for they could retreat to the great inland regions and subsist, though less 
efficiently, with the same techniques of horticulture, hunting, and fishing that 
they had used in their homeland. The marginal peoples had even greater free- 
dom of movement. In fact, they were able to raid and harass the Europeans 
as well as escape them, so much greater was the self-sufficiency and consequent 
mobility of their small social units.’ 

Control of Indians in the lowlands thus meant capture and enslavement 
of individual Indians. In the early years of lowland settlement the encomienda 
was attempted in a few places, but it quickly failed. Because the Indian villages 
were small, scattered, and mobile the encomendero literally had to live among 
his Indians to govern them, and the agricultural practices had to be Euro- 
peanized considerably to increase production. 

Of all the lowland countries in which the encomienda was tried, it worked 
best in Paraguay for several special reasons, of which the most important was 
that the natives did not have the same opportunities to flee as in other areas. 
The Guarani Indians of central Paraguay were cut off on the south, west, and 
northwest by arid wastelands and by the mobile warlike tribes of those regions. 
At first some of the Guarani moved to the east, but they soon became victims 
of the mamelucos, slave raiders of Sao Paulo. Thus, from the very first the 
Spaniards were much more truly the “protectors” of the Indians in Paraguay 
than elsewhere, and the Indians were less inclined to flight. Even under these 
favorable circumstances, the encomiendas of village Indians were very small 
and within a few generations had dwindled to near extinction because the 
Spaniards and the later mestizos found a more effective economic use for the 
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Indians in their own households and in private agricultural holdings than as 
producers of tribute. 

From the earliest years of the settlement in Paraguay, the Spaniards found 
themselves engaged in a struggle for existence rather than wealth, as did the 
colonists of other lowland areas. They mixed European techniques, crops, 
and domestic animals with the most feasible native crops and techniques, and 
took complete personal charge of the agricultural economy. Labor was ob- 
tained to some extent, as during harvests, or in erecting a public building, 
by levies on the villages (the mita), but the basic year-round subsistence labor 
was controlled by a system of quasi-slavery, the originario-encomienda (some- 
times called the yanacona). This system began as the Spaniards took native 
women as concubines and house-servants. Later, as tribute from the en- 
comienda villages dwindled and the Spaniards acquired their own private 
lands, whole families of natives were attached as servants and farm laborers 
to the Spanish households. The Europeans had complete control and super- 
vised every aspect of the lives of their ‘“‘slaves.’’ Naturally, both race mixture 
and cultural assimilation followed rapidly (Service 1951). 

In other lowland regions there was usually greater difficulty in controlling 
the Indians. In the Amazon Valley the Indians had a much better chance to 
escape, and outright slavery thus developed sooner (Marchant 1942). By the 
time large-scale plantations were possible in some of the coastal regions, the 
Indians were so few and so difficult to hold that they had to be augmented 
with Negro slaves. 

We might here briefly consider some of the implications of the importation 
of Negro slaves. While parenthetical to our main discussion, this digression 
may serve to highlight the nature of the difficulties that the Europeans faced 
in trying to control the Indians of the lowland areas. As long as Indians were 
used in small numbers on the family farms of the Europeans, they could ap- 
parently be kept under control. The plantation system, however, involved a 
much larger number of workers, and the difficulty of preventing their escape 
was tremendously increased. Possibly, too, certain paternalistic practices 
had to be abandoned in favor of increased control and greater production, 
resulting in a depersonalized and more unpleasant life for the slaves. And under 
the household system the continual mestization of the Indians created a need 
for replenishing the labor supply with new slaves, which were increasingly 
harder to capture as the Indians withdrew farther and farther and as the 
missions took in more and more of them. 

Many explanations of the need for importation of Negroes have been 
offered: they were inherently stronger and better workers than the Indians; 
they were constitutionally better equipped to withstand European diseases; 
they were accustomed to a slave-like existence under their native African rul- 
ing states; they were skilled on a higher technological level. The problem of the 
control of an adequate number of laborers is an important one which is often 
overlooked (Nieboer 1900: 387-91). The Negroes were far from their homeland, 
in a strange environment, speaking languages alien to the natives of the hinter- 
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lands. They had not established a social and economic organization among 
themselves which would enable groups of them to survive in the interior were 
they to escape. The Indians did not have these disadvantages to the same 
degree, even when they had been transported long distances. In later years, 
after the Negroes had become accustomed to the new environment and had 
achieved something like a common culture and organization which could 
aid their autonomous survival, many of them did escape to the jungles, where 
some of their descendants survive today, utilizing many American Indian 
techniques. 

The cotton plantations of the South Seas which arose during the cotton 
scarcity caused by the American Civil War provide an interesting parallel 
case (Oliver 1951). The huge plantations which were established in the Fijian 
Islands had a great deal of difficulty in securing labor because the local Fijians 
could and did disappear into the interior mountains to survive quite easily. 
“Blackbirding” solved this difficulty. Melanesians from far-away islands, 
like the New Hebrides, could be more easily controlled in Fiji, a new environ- 
ment peopled with strangers or enemies. Certainly the racial or constitutional 
differences between Fijians and the inhabitants of the New Hebrides were not 
significant in this instance. Neither need we here apply Benedict’s reasoning 
in her article on Latin American Indian acculturation (1943) and argue that 
the Fijians resisted because they were “freedom-loving” or more “‘democratic” 
than the other Melanesians. Removal of a people from a known habitat to an 
unknown one reduces the likelihood of successful escape, and this would seem 
to be the telling feature in each case. 

This same hypothesis can be tested in several areas in Latin America 
where there was a variation in the mobility of tribes who lived adjacent to one 
another and who would have been equally subject to control (and accultura- 
tion) by the invaders had there not been this difference. The variation in the 
acculturation of the highland Maya and the lowland Maya may well have 
been due to the fact that the lowland political system had disintegrated, 
leaving the scattered unstable settlements of horticulturalists very difficult to 
control.t This suggestion also seems to explain the situation in Chile. The 
southern Araucanians were horticulturalists and hunters of the forest, and had, 
along with this relatively mobile kind of economy, a huge forested region south 
of them in which to take refuge. The Indians of the region of Santiago, on the 
other hand, depended on more permanent fields, and there was no available 
retreat in which they could subsist. It was here that the encomiendas of Chile 
were established. 

Similarly, the Spaniards in the American Southwest could do little with 
the Navaho, Apache, and Ute except defend themselves against them, whereas 
even the pueblos most remote from the Rio Grande settlements of Spaniards, 
the Zufii and Hopi, had to accept a considerable measure of Spanish control. 
The Hopi, to be sure, did succeed in remaining “apostate” for a long time, 
but they were the most inaccessible of all the pueblos. Spanish expeditions 
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had little difficulty in subduing them, but the Spaniards could not afford to 
remain in the area to keep them subjugated (Bloom 1931). 


Iil 


We have, up to this point, discussed certain aspects of three distinct kinds 
of Indian culture in an effort to show why the actions of the Europeans varied 
so greatly in different regions. The consequences of these distinct kinds of 
Indian-European relations ranged from the continuing physical survival of 
masses of Indians in Indo-America, through rapid race mixture in Mestizo- 
America, to near-extermination in Euro-America. To phrase this in terms of 
acculturation, it could be said that the rate of acculturation varied from “‘very 
’ in Indo-America, where the means by which Europeans controlled the 
Indians were indirect and not so immediately disruptive to the community 
and family organization, to “rapid” in Mestizo-America, where the control 
of Indians was accomplished by slavery or quasi-slavery—stringent and per- 
sonal. In Euro-America the rate was practically ‘‘zero”’ because nearly all the 
Indians escaped control or were killed in the struggle. 

More importantly, we may note three different kinds or qualities of ac- 
culturation in these areas. The marginal hunters, the lowland horticulturalists, 
and the highland intensive agriculturalists may be viewed as representing 
three different levels or stages of social evolution which are accompanied by 
distinct kinds of cultural institutions at each level, and which therefore pre- 
sent quite different possibilities for acculturation even when the acculturative 
influences are of equal strength (Steward 1951). The marginal peoples had no 
permanent organizational institutions above the level of the extended family; 
their culture could be called familial. The lowland horticulturalists were or- 
ganized into multifamily villages, and their culture thus not only was familial 
but also had a suprafamilial or community aspect. The highland peoples had 
in addition a multifamilial, multicommunity stale organization and associated 
cultural institutions. 

In the highlands the Spaniards were able to take almost immediate control 


slow’ 


of the state political and religious institutions, and thus could control the bulk 
of the population. The state or official aspect of the Catholic Church (as dis- 
tinct from community or ‘folk’? Catholicism) was substituted for the indige- 
nous state religion, and the legal-political aspect of the state was altered. But the 
important “‘contact of cultures” was essentially state institution to state in- 
stitution, directly affecting only a relatively small proportion of the Indian 
communities in the early years. The influence on the native familial culture 
in those communities was even more indirect. Mestization and drastic accul- 
turation or assimilation occurred only when individual Indians or small fami- 
lies were removed from their villages to the homes or communities of the 
Europeans. This has been, of course, a continuing process since the first years 
of the conquest, and we must also note that some highland communities were 
grouped and reorganized by the Spaniards during the epoch of great population 
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loss, thereby altering the community organization. Thus, in a sense, all three 
kinds of acculturational processes can be found in the highlands, but the un- 
usual survival of so many ancient Indian communities is our chief concern with 
that area. 

A multifamily village culture, lacking state institutions, is much less a 
barrier to change at the family level, for contact and control must be direct 
and personal. When the Indians were controlled and put to work as villages, 
the community organization was very quickly altered. But village institutions 
are suprafamilial. Their function is to integrate the families for greater co- 
operation and proficiency in production and in warfare. They also take over 
certain familial functions of economics, politics, education, and religion and 
thus make the family a dependent part of a larger unit, although the functions 
of the family in these matters are not entirely superseded. A change in village 
organization may alter all these interfamilial relations, but the residual, purely 
familial aspects of the culture are less directly affected and can survive longer. 

As we have seen, in the tropical forest areas of European control, the 
native village organization did not protect the Indian families for very long. 
Since the Indians could escape easily the Europeans had to enslave them as 
individuals. Even in areas where the villages came more easily under European 
control, as in Paraguay, native production was so inadequate that the Indians 
were finally put to work on the Europeans’ estates under European direction. 
After the families were stripped of their village organization, their assimilation 
was rapid. 

The kind of acculturation which occurred in the Jesuit missions was quite 
different. It appears that the change at the level of village institutions was 
rapid, but that the fundamentals of family life were not importantly altered, 
even after 150 years, for after the expulsion of the Jesuits most of the Indians 
were able to survive in the remote jungles. I have visited some of these Indians 
in northern Paraguay and in the Mexican Sierra Madre Occidental, and suggest 
that they seem more “‘deculturated” than acculturated, so simple is their social 
and political life compared to their aboriginal state. If this is so in other areas 
as well, it may possibly be due to the nature of mission acculturation. The full 
expression of aboriginal community culture was lost in the missions, while 
that of the family was not. Today, because these natives live scattered in 
marginal areas, they have never fully recovered their village culture. The 
typical suprafamilial organization is the composite band, a simple compound- 
ing of families for rather ephemeral and expedient purposes, so that a complex 
of extended relationship bonds has no chance to crystallize. There are often 
no local exogamous marriage rules, and a true village organization can hardly 
be said to exist. 

The vaunted success of the Jesuits in controlling and acculturating the 
natives deserves a further comment. They had little difficulty in adjusting the 
Indians to the missions and, conversely, the Indians had little difficulty later 
in readjusting to an independent existence, because of some unusual circum- 
stances. Most of the Indians were sheltered in the missions as individuals and 
single families, much as refugees might be cared for in a modern “DP” camp. 
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The communities of the Indian refugees no longer existed, and the missions 
represented a substitute for the native organization. Therefore, it cannot be 
said that the mission system was an acculturative influence on village institu- 
tions. The success of the Jesuits in imposing the Catholic religion was likewise 
not exactly a case of “‘acculturation.”” The Indians of the missions had no state 
religion to be changed; the Jesuits merely added Catholicism as a cultural 
overlay, just as the teaching of European instrumental music did not first 
involve a change or destruction of a native music, for these Indians had none. 
Aspects of some of these cultural overlays penetrated the familial culture, 
but the Indian family held its own in most other respects. 

A thorough and final cultural assimilation takes place when familial in- 
stitutions are changed. When the marriage customs, intrafamilial division of 
labor, family religious practices, relations of husband and wife and parents 
and children are significantly altered, each new individual, the ultimate pin- 
point repository of the cultural heritage, is changed in all important respects. 
This also occurs, of course, as single members of a primitive society are made 
to give up their “old ways’ and adjust themselves individually to the invad- 
ing system. Familial and individual assimilation of this sort occurred to some 
extent in all three areas of Latin America; among the marginal Indians, how- 
ever, it was the only way in which acculturation could take place. It did not 
occur so frequently as among the village Indians because, although marginal 
(i.e., familial) culture is the most vulnerable, the marginal peoples were able 
to escape control more easily. It follows, nevertheless, that this kind of ac- 
culturation should become more frequent as the invading culture becomes more 
pervasive and the alternative of retreat becomes less and less feasible. Thus the 
rate of assimilation (and destruction) of the heretofore independent tribal 
Indians of Latin America has increased greatly in recent years as modern 
civilization has so rapidly expanded its range and intensified its influence. 

If the foregoing perspective is useful for an understanding of the processes 
of acculturation in colonial Latin America, it should be useful elsewhere. We 
have noted its relevance to conditions in the southwest of the United States, 
and it applies more completely to the ancient colonization of southwest China 
(Fried 1952). But it is not helpful in many other kinds of situations. One 
particularly important qualification is that the influences resulting from the 
spread of modern Western industrial civilization are typically of a different 
order from the sort described in this article. The acculturation of the natives 
in Latin America and in the American Southwest and southwestern China 
resulted from colonization, and was closely related to institutions of personal 
control of dependent labor. The institutions of control in turn adapted dif- 
ferently to the kinds of indigenous cultures encountered, with consequent 
variations in the quality of acculturation. We have suggested that the rates 
and degrees of acculturation were most rapid and complete where control was 
most direct and personal. But primitive and peasant peoples today may be 
affected by the expansion of financial empires, and even become a part of them, 
without their areas being conquered or colonized and often enough without 
the mediation of any institutions of direct, personalized control. 
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NOTES 

1 Compare Willems (1948, 1952), Willems and Mussolini (1952), Pierson (1951), and Wagley 
(1952, 1953) with Service and Service (1954). 

? Ruth Benedict (1943) stated that the variations in Indian acculturation in Latin America 
were due to the great differences between the political systems of the highland cultures and those 
of the lowlands, and that differences in the technological systems were not significant. Her argu- 
ment assumes that there was no functional interdependence of the two factors—they were inde- 
pendent variables. This seems a curious view for Benedict to hold, considering that so much of 
her other work emphasized the “configurational” perspective. 

* We are here emphasizing that these Indians were enabled to resist more than the highland 
Indians, especially because of the nature of their economy and society. Benedict’s article on this 
subject (1943) stated that these Indians resisted because they were “free” Indians and more 
“democratic-minded.” This is much like saying that those who fought back did so because they 
wanted to, and the others failed to resist because they did not want to. Benedict’s assumption 
about the state of mind of the Indians may be accurate, but it is only an inference drawn from 
behavior and, if used then to explain the behavior, faces us with a classic tautology. 

4 One might wonder why the Europeans in Costa Rica had so little success in controlling the 
natives of that area. We venture the suggestion that it was because the Europeans came in too few 
numbers and too late. The Indians had plenty of time to escape, and the Europeans could not cast 
a very wide net. 

5 One of the difficulties with the “folk-urban continuum” hypothesis of Redfield (1941) is 
that it attempts simultaneously to account for two such radically different kinds of culture change 
(cf. Mintz 1953). 
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Alfonso Villa in 1934) initiated a series of studies of Yucatecan communities which culming 
in The Folk Culture of Yucatén (1941)—the major statement of his theoretical position to} 
time. His subsequent works are noteworthy for extending anthropological horizons to| 
broadest historical and philosophical problems. A Village That Chose Progress (1950) of 
observations, after a return to Chan Kom, on the conditions and consequences of accept 
of social change. In The Primitive World and Its Transformations (1953), Dr. Redfield t 
his attention to the study of values, and of “civilization and the moral order.” The | 
Community (1955) considers the problem of relating to the study of complex civilization 


search on their component parts. 
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anthropology to diverse fields of scholarship, including all of the social sciences and humanij 
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A Typology of Latin American Subcultures 
CHARLES WAGLEY anp MARVIN HARRIS 


Columbia University 


I 


NE of the most perplexing problems in the study of complex national 

or regional cultures such as those of Latin America is the diversity of 
pattern and institution which they contain. There are a series of institutions, 
values, and modes of behavior which constitute throughout Latin America 
a “cultural common denominator” and which distinguish Latin American 
culture from other major culture spheres of the Western world (cf. Gillin 
1947b and Wagley 1948). But the “common denominator” of modern Latin 
America does not consist simply of those institutions, values, and behavior 
patterns held in common by most of the Latin American population. Regular 
cultural differences within the complex and heterogeneous national societies 
must also be considered. A conceptual framework based on these differences is 
much needed to provide a context for the extant data and to guide future re- 
search. This is especially true with respect to the numerous anthropological 
community studies, whose contribution to our knowledge of a national culture 
is often lessened by an inadequate definition of just what variety of the na- 
tional culture is being considered—or, in other words, what segment of the 
diverse population they treat. The purpose of the present article is to suggest a 
taxonomic system of subcultures which we hope will have operational utility 
throughout Latin America. 

This attempt to provide a classificatory system for ordering cultural data 
on Latin America is obviously not unique. As we shall discuss in more detail 
below, Redfield (1941), by implication at least, distinguished four types of 
communities for Yucatan, although only the folk and urban types were em- 
phasized. Steward (1953) and his associates in the Puerto Rican project iso- 
lated a series of significant Puerto Rican subcultures for study.’ And recently, 
there has been published a series of articles, dealing mainly with Latin America, 
aimed at refining and extending Redfield’s folk-urban concepts. Most of these 
discussions of Redfield’s classification and most attempts to develop a socio- 
cultural taxonomic system have dealt with varieties of whole local communi- 
ties treated as whole societies. This is to be expected from a discipline whose 
traditional research methods involved prolonged, sedentary, and intimate 
contact with a restricted locale and the analysis of local sociocultural wholes. 
But it is apparent that many of the communities studied in Latin America by 
anthropologists have an internal heterogeneity of culture pattern depending 
upon class differences, differences between rural and urban residents of the 
same community, and other factors, too numerous to list. It is therefore often 
difficult to classify the culture of a whole local community as “folk culture” 
or as “urban culture’”—or as “Indian,’’ ‘‘mestizo,”’ or “creole.”” The present 
taxonomy of subcultures attempts to distinguish between culture and society 
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and to take into account not only the differences among communities but also 
internal cultural heterogeneity within communities. 

We distinguish nine significant Latin American subculture types. They 
are called “subcultures” because they are variations of a larger cultural tradi- 
tion and represent the way of life of significant segments of the Latin American 
population. They are called ‘‘types” because their content differs according 
to the environment, history, and distinctive local traditions of the nation or 
subregion in which they are found. Thus, the subculture types we have called 
“Peasant” differ in content in the western countries of Central and South 
America, with their strong American Indian tradition, from the same type as 
found in the West Indies and lowland Brazil, which have felt strong African 
influences. Yet it seems to us that Peasant subcultures throughout Latin 
America share certain basic features which makes it possible to include them 
in the same typological category. 

At least in a preliminary fashion, the following subculture types would seem 
to be useful for ordering the universe of Latin American cultural materials: 
(1) Tribal Indian, comprising the cultures of the few remaining aboriginal 
peoples; (2) Modern Indian, resulting from the fusion of aboriginal and, in the 
main, sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Iberian institutions and culture 
patterns; (3) Peasant, carried by the relatively isolated horticultural peoples 
of Latin America (and frequently by the lower classes of small isolated towns), 
who are called variously mestizos, cholos, ladinos, caboclos, or other local terms; 
(4) Engenho Plantation, the subculture of the workers on family-owned es- 
tates; (5) Usina Plantation, the way of life on the large modern corporation- 
owned agricultural establishments; (6) Town, the way of life of the middle- 
and upper-ciass inhabitants of the numerous settlements serving as adminis- 
trative, market, and religious centers throughout Latin America; (7) Metro- 
politan Upper Class, characteristic of the highest socioeconomic strata in the 
large cities and of the owners of plantations; (8) Metropolitan Middle Class, 
characteristic of an emerging group of big-city professional and white-collar 
workers and owners of medium-size business, and (9) Urban Proletariat, 
characteristic of a mass of unskilled and semiskilled industrial and menial 
workers in the larger cities. 

Undoubtedly there are many other important Latin American subcultural 
types, and it is hoped that the present taxonomy will be refined and extended— 
or that it will stimulate others to formulate a more useful system. 


II 
(1) Tribal Indian types 


In 1500, when the Europeans came to that part of the New World which is 
now Latin America, the natives of the lowlands (except for certain parts of 
the circum-Caribbean) lacked true tribal or political organization. There were 
innumerable “tribes” made up of villages or bands united only by a common 
language, common custom, and the consciousness of forming ‘‘a people” 
as against all outsiders. The power of chiefs seldom extended beyond one or 
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more villages or bands; and the “tribes,” sometimes even the villages or 
bands of the same tribe, were generally at war with one another. The popula- 
tion was sparse in aboriginal times, and disease, slavery, and European war- 
fare against these highly divided groups rapidly led to the decimation and 
extinction of the native peoples in many localities. Nowadays, only an in- 
significant few of these tribal groups persist in localities such as the Chaco, 
the headwaters of the Amazon tributaries, and on isolated reservations and 
mission stations. Such tribesmen constitute an insignificant segment of the 
modern Latin American population, and as long as they retain their aboriginal 
cultures and their identity as tribesmen they are, in reality, carriers of dis- 
tinct cultures within the geographic boundaries of Latin America and not 
subcultures of modern Latin America. However, the process of acculturation 
now taking place among these tribal groups does pertain to the study of Latin 
American culture, and, as Foster recently pointed out in his discussion of the 
folk culture concept, it is important to distinguish between tribal cultures 
and the mixed rural cultures of Latin America (1953:162). 


(2) Modern Indian types 


The Indians of the highland regions of Latin America must be included 
in any study of modern Latin American culture. Although their way of life 
differs strikingly from that of the nationals of the countries in which they 
live, they share many patterns and institutions, mainly of European origin, 
with the other inhabitants, and numerically they are an important segment 
of the population. Unlike the lowlands, the highland region was inhabited 
by a dense aboriginal population organized into native states. After the initial 
shock of armed conquest and disease, these peoples were brought under the 
control of the Spanish colonials. Through mechanisms such as the encomienda, 
repartimiento, mita, and other forms of forced labor, they were made to work 
for their conquerors and were integrated into colonial society. Missionaries 
taught them Catholicism and, in many cases, they were concentrated into 
Spanish-type villages and a European form of community organization was 
forced upon them. They borrowed freely from the European culture of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—a culture which in many respects con- 
tained as many “folk” features as their own. By at least the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, a new culture had taken form among these peoples out of 
the fusion of aboriginal and colonial Spanish patterns. This culture persists 
today, unchanged in its main outlines, and constitutes an important variant 
of national patterns in many highland countries. 

Modern Indians generally speak an aboriginal language, although they 
may also be bilingual. Some of them work in mines, on coffee fincas, or on 
large haciendas, but most characteristically they are horticulturalists planting 
native American crops, although many European plants have also been 
adopted. Despite the tendency to individualize landholdings which began in 
the nineteenth century, among many Modern Indian groups the community 
is still the landholding unit. Community cohesion generally persists at a high 
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level despite the encroaching power of the national states. Indian alcaldes, 
regidores, and other officials are often maintained alongside the national 
bureaucracy. While the Modern Indian is nominally Catholic, it is charac- 
teristic that a large segment of aboriginal belief has been fused with Catholic 
ideology. In addition, Catholic saints are endowed with local characteristics 
and powers. The Indians of each community generally think of themselves as 
ethnic units separate from other Indian groups and from the nationals of the 
country in which they reside; they are the people of Santiago Chimaltenango, 
of Chamula or of Chucuito, rather than Guatemalans or Peruvians. Fre- 
quently they wear a distinctive costume which identifies them as Indians of 
a particular pueblo, and it is characteristic for the Indians of each community 
to be endogamous. 

Numerous examples of this subcultural type have been studied in Latin 
America by anthropologists. The Indians of Santiago Chimaltenango (Wagley 
1942, 1950), of Chichicastenango (Bunzel 1952), of Panajachel (Tax 1953), 
of Quintana Roo, Yucatan (Villa 1945), of Kauri (Mishkin 1946) and of 
Chucuito in Peru (Tschopik 1951), to mention but a few, are carriers of Mod- 
ern-Indian-type subcultures. Yet, as noted above, few of these communities 
contain only carriers of the Modern Indian subculture type. In most of these 
communities, there are also a few non-Indians, carriers of a Peasant type 
subculture, who form an integral part of community life. Any full community 
study must treat not «ly the two subcultures of these communities but also 
the ‘“‘caste-like” relati .ship between them. As Gillin has written, “Each 
group [/adino and Indian] has culture patterns more or less exclusive to itself, 
but the two castes are part of a reciprocal pattern which characterizes the 
community as a whole” (1951:11). Too often our community studies have 
treated Modern Indian subcultures as if they were isolated tribal groups. 


(3) Peasant types 


Throughout Latin America, the people who inhabit rural farms and the 
numerous small and isolated agricultural villages have a way of life which is 
analogous in many respects to that of peasants in other parts of the world. 
Latin American peasants may be physically American Indians, Negroes or 
Europeans, or mixtures of these racial stocks. They are the people who are 
called mestizos (Mexico and other countries), /adinos (Guatemala), cholos 
(Peru), or caboclos, tabareus, caipiras, and matutos (Brazil). In some respects, 
their way of life is similar to that of the Modern Indian. They are generally 
horticulturalists using essentially the same “slash-and-burn” techniques of 
farming as the Modern Indians, and they frequently depend primarily upon 
native plants such as maize, manioc, and potatoes. As stated earlier, Peasant- 
type subcultures are strongly flavored with aboriginal traits in some areas, 
as for example in the Amazon Valley, where native shamanism is an integral 
part of peasant religion. In other areas, such as the West Indies and the 
Guianas, African traits persist in varying degrees among the Peasant sub- 
cultures just as American Indian traits do elsewhere. But everywhere Peasant- 
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type subcultures are characterized by a predominance of archaic European 
patterns, which survive alongside the American Indian or African patterns 
and which are slowly giving way to new national patterns and institutions, 
Unlike the Modern Indians, Peasants generally consider themselves to be 
nationals of the country in which they reside. Although they tend to be re- 
gional in their loyalties and to have but a vague idea of what it means to be 
a member of a nation, national patterns and institutions play a larger role in 
Peasant than in Modern Indian subcultures. Peasant subculture economies 
are closely tied in with regional and national economies. There is fairly ex- 
tensive participation in commercial transactions through the medium of 
markets, to which Peasant farmers regularly go to sell their surplus for cash. 
Peasants maintain accounts at stores and trading posts from which they re- 
ceive goods of nation-wide circulation such as kerosene, steel tools, cloth, 
thread, and sewing machines. 

Peasants characteristically speak the national language (i.e., Spanish or 
Portuguese), although sometimes an aboriginal tongue (e.g., the Tarascan 
of the Michoacan mestizos), or, as in Haiti, a créole, is spoken. Peasants par- 
ticipate to some extent in political life, voting if there are elections and if 
they have the franchise. Catholicism in Peasant subcultures tends to be more 
orthodox than that of the Modern India. Peasants share national fashions, 
values and aspirations, although in all of these they are generally “behind the 
times” since they tend to be isolated from the centers of diffusion. Thus young 
men may play soccer if it is the national sport, as it is in Brazil. Peasants 
often celebrate national holidays and perhaps know something of their na- 
tional heroes. Literacy is valued as an aid in social and economic improve- 
ment. Nowadays, Peasants tend to dress after the style of the city as soon 
as such styles are known and when people can afford them. Because such 
people are generally poor, illiterate, and isolated, they have little in the way 
of modern technological facilities such as electric lights, motor-driven vehicles, 
and modern housing. 

Again, it is not difficult to cite examples of this type of Latin American 
subculture which have been studied by anthropologists. Both Modern Indian- 
and Peasant-type subcultures tend to be carried by relatively small and simply 
organized social units which thus lend themselves to investigation by the 
traditional field techniques of ethnology. The rural agriculturalists living in 
the environs of Moche in Peru (Gillin 1947a), those of the community of 
Tzintzuntzan in Mexico (Foster 1948), those of Cruz das Almas in southern 
Brazil (Pierson 1951), those of Ité in the Brazilian Amazon (Wagley 1953), 
and those of Marbial Valley in Haiti (Métraux 1951) are carriers of subcultures 
which correspond to the Peasant type. The Small Farmer subculture of Puerto 
Rico would also seem to correspond to this category (Steward 1953; Manners 
1950). 

But it must be emphasized that most of the communities mentioned above 
also contain people who are not peasants, not even rural, but townsmen with 
urban aspirations and urban patterns of behavior. The subculture of these 
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people will be considered below as the Town type. Due to the tendency to 
regard “folk culture” as a way of life characteristic of a type of community, 
the folk subcultures (or in our terms, Peasant subcultures) of such communi- 
ties have often been emphasized to the exclusion of the nonfolk elements. The 
restudy of Redfield’s Tepoztlan by Lewis (1951) is an example of how the 
concept of a homogeneous folk community needs to be qualified in view of the 
internal heterogeneity of cultural patterns found in rural communities. 

The fact probably is that the carriers of Peasant-type subcultures live 
everywhere in communities which also contain carriers of Town-type sub- 
cultures—whose ties with national life are the intermediate bonds by which 
the peasant is also tied into national life. Indeed, many peasants are actually 
town dwellers who have their domiciles in town and their farms in the nearby 
area. Although settlements inhabited exclusively by people who have a homo- 
geneous Peasant subculture are extremely common, it is a distortion to view 
them as isolated communities, or even as total communities. Since the Peasant 
subculture is distinguished from the Modern Indian precisely on the grounds of 
greater identification with and participation in national patterns and in- 
stitutions, it is clear that a group of peasants can only be part of a community, 
and that the terms “folk society” and “folk culture” are misleading when 
applied to a community which actually and necessarily contains more than 
one subculture. It may perhaps help to clarify the matter if the communities 
in which peasant households, hamlets and villages occur are thought of as 
larger Town-Peasant communities, implying that Town and Peasant sub- 
cultures must be considered together if a proper understanding of either is to 
be attained. This symbiotic relationship between Peasant subcultures and 
Town subcultures (i.e., “folk and nonfolk”’) has been recently emphasized by 
Foster (1953:169 ff.). 


(4) Engenho Plantation and (5) Usina Plantation types 


The Europeans who settled in the Caribbean and in the lowland parts of 
northern South America did not find the riches in gold and silver nor the 
large aboriginal labor force which their contemporaries encountered in the 
highlands. But by the middle of the sixteenth century sugar cane had become 
an important commercial crop in Brazil and in parts of the West Indies. For 
a time, the great wealth which sugar brought to this lowland region was com- 
parable to that derived from minerals in the highlands. From the Old World 
the planters brought a commercialized version of large-scale agricultural 
enterprise, which had its roots in sixteenth-century Europe and even earlier 
in the ancient Mediterranean world. In the New World this agricultural system 
was modified by the massive use of slave labor, by the exigencies of sugar as a 
commercial crop, and by the physical and social environment of the New 
World colonies. The result was the New World plantation—the hacienda, the 
finca, the estancia, the fazenda, or whatever it happens to be called in the 
various countries. 

Such plantations came to form veritable communities, or neighborhoods 
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of larger communities, with their own variety of Latin American culture. 
Although large-scale agricultural establishments differ from one part of Latin 
America to another and in accordance with the crop to which they are dedi- 
cated (i.e., sugar, coffee, bananas, cotton, cacao, henequen, etc.), there are 
numerous social and cultural similarities among them. Furthermore, some 
fundamental changes in the way of life on Latin American plantations have 
followed essentially the same developmental process throughout the whole 
area, despite differences in the commercial crops. 

The general characteristics of the Engenho Plantation subculture type may 
best be illustrated by reference to plantations dedicated to sugar cane, which 
was for centuries Latin America’s most important commercial crop. Although 
there were local differences, sugar-cane plantations during the period of 
slavery seem to have followed a similar pattern throughout the area. The 
center of the plantation, and of the community or neighborhood which it 
formed, was the mansion in which the owner, his large family, and the many 
domestic servants lived. A chapel, which was either attached to the mansion 
or situated near it, served as the church for the owners and for the slave 
workers. Behind the mansion were the slave quarters—a street of huts. Nearby 
there were the sheds used to store tools and equipment and to house the oxen 
and other animals. A storehouse, where the food and other supplies for the field 
hands were kept and periodically distributed, was also a common feature. 
Then, nearby, there was the engenho (Spanish ingenio), which was a small 
sugar factory containing a mill driven by hand, by animal traction, or by 
water power. Such plantations were generally situated on waterways which 
furnished easy transportation to market centers. Characteristically, the 
plantation settlement pattern was a concentrated one resembling that of a 
small village. 

The number of people on such plantations was generally not large during 
the slave period. On the average, no more than 200 to 300 people lived on a 
relatively large sugar plantation, and within this small “‘village-like’”’ society 
social relations tended to be intimate and highly personal. The members of 
the owner’s family were tied together into a large, extended patriarchal group. 
Between these aristocrats and the slaves there was a stable set of relations 
often accompanied by personal intimacy and intense loyalty. It was, in other 
words, a “‘caste” society made up of Negro slaves and European owners in 
which each ‘“‘caste” was conscious of the rights and obligations of the other. 
Leadership was provided automatically by the dominant European group, 
and economics, religion, and almost all aspects of life were directed and con- 
trolled by the aristocratic owner or his administrators. 

The abolition of slavery, the vagaries of the international market, and 
finally the industrialization of sugar refining brought about important changes 
in the old colonial sugar plantations. However, many plantations may still 
be found throughout Latin America which strongly resemble the old engenho 
despite the substitution of wage labor for slavery and other innovations. Such 
plantations are still owned, and often administered, by descendants of the 
same aristocratic slave-owning families of the nineteenth century. The workers, 
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some of whom may actually be descendants of former slaves, show much the 
same dependency and loyalty toward their employers as the slaves are said 
to have shown for their masters. Each of these engenho-type plantations, with 
its cluster of houses and sheds and its small chapel, forms, as in the past, a 
small concentrated village or neighborhood (Smith 1946:396 ff.). Economic 
life is still focused upon monoculture, and little land or time is left for the 
workers to grow their own gardens. Today, the sugar factory itself is no longer 
a part of the engenho-type plantations. The engenho-type plantations have 
become, instead, suppliers of sugar cane to large mechanized sugar mills, 
or usinas, which do the processing and marketing. But in many respects the 
way of life on these old-style plantations has changed remarkably little since 
the nineteenth century. 

Here again, the community unit consists of the carriers of two distinct 
subcultures, that of the workers and that of the owners. Although it would be 
tempting to make the engenho plantation community unit and the Engenho 
Plantation subculture coincide, the fact is that the plantation owner is gen- 
erally also an urban Latin American cosmopolitan who is found in the upper 
strata of the principal large cities. Since early colonial times he has had both 
a “town house” and his place in the country, and has alternated his residence, 
sometimes seasonally, between one and the other. His employees, formerly 
his slaves or peons, including his domestic servants in town as well as the 
workers in the country, are treated by him with characteristic patriarckal, 
intimate, and usually benevolent concern. To this treatment the engenho 
plantation worker responds with loyalty and attitudes of dependence. It is 
this dependence and allegiance to the pairdo (boss), together with the dis- 
tinctive land tenure, occupational and communal arrangements peculiar to the 
monoculture regime, which distinguish Engenho Plantation subcultures from 
Peasant subcultures.’ 

Throughout Latin America, a transition from the engenho plantation to 
the modern industrialized agricultural enterprise has occurred or is now taking 
place. We have called the newer form the usina plantation, from the term 
used for the modern industrialized sugar mill.* Speaking again in terms of 
sugar plantations, as steam-driven mills were introduced capital came to 
play a more important role than land. The central-power-driven usina could 
process and distribute far more efficiently than the smaller installations, and 
so the small plantations came more and more to depend upon the wsina to 
process the cane. Gradually, great corporations have bought out the smaller 
properties and welded them together into large agricultural factories. There 
is a transitional phase, however, in which each engenho plantation is adminis- 
tered as a separate unit by employees of the corporation. During this phase 
much of the old way of life continues. This period of transition is one which 
is particularly vulnerable to social tension and economic instability. The 
workers have lost the security provided by the traditional patrdo, and the 
new system of social welfare and social security of the national government 
has not as yet been extended to cover them. 

Then, as industrialization progresses, it becomes more efficient to fuse 
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these smaller properties into one large centralized commercial farm. Where 
this process has been completed, as in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Brazil, the 
result is a type of Plantation subculture which differs profoundly from that of 
the old-style engenho plantation. The traditional pattern of intimacy and 
mutual dependence between the workers and their employers is replaced by 
a more strictly economic relationship between the workers and the adminis- 
trators and officials of the corporation. The local group becomes larger as the 
number of workers increases and the social unit is more heterogeneous as new 
specialized occupations appear. The workers, without the old emotional ties 
to their fellows and to their employers, are more mobile than before, often 
leaving the plantation to seek higher wages elsewhere. The usina plantation 
is more closely integrated with national institutions and culture patterns. 
Labor unions are sometimes active among the workers, and social welfare 
legislation is enforced more often than in the engenho plantation. There may 
be electric lights, modern housing, schools, medical clinics, public health 
facilities, and excellent communications with the metropolitan centers. The 
workers on such establishments seem to have a way of life more similar to 
that of the growing urban-industrial proletariat of Latin America than to 
that of the workers on the engenho plantations. Mintz has recently charac- 
terized the workers on these large commercial plantations as the ‘Rural 
Proletariat” (1953:139 ff.). 

The discussion of these two types of Plantation subculture has been based 
on plantations involved in sugar production. Large-scale agricultural estates 
that grow other kinds of commercial crops for export are of course also found 
in Latin America. Such crops as cacao, coffee, maté tea, henequen, and cotton 
are also produced on large-scale, monoculture plantations. It is probable that 
the regime of exploitation of each different crop determines distinctive socio- 
cultural conditions. Thus when more data become available it may be con- 
venient to formulate a series of additional subtypes for Engenho and Usina 
Plantation subcultures based on crop specialties. Livestock ranches, for ex- 
ample, with their small number of workers, their exclusion of female laborers, 
and their saturation with a kind of horse complex, clearly merit treatment as 
a subtype. 

From another point of view, the widespread occurrence of share-cropping 
suggests an additional sector of refinements for our categories. Share-cropping 
of a commercial crop as a substitute for wages can probably be subsumed un- 
der the category of Engenho Plantation subcultures. Relationships between 
the owner and his workers approach the highly personal ones characteristic 
of engenho plantations, with the employer offering assistance in a crisis and in 
many instances being the sole purchaser of his tenants’ produce. The in- 
dividual share-cropping regime, however, may act to reduce the community 
cohesion characteristic of nucleated wage laborers on other engenho-type 
plantations. 

For the purpose of this paper, it seems sufficient to set forth the hypothesis 
that at least two broad types, the Engenho Plantation and the Usina Planta- 
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tion subcultures, may be found throughout Latin America. No matter what 
crop the plantation produces, there has been a transition from the old tradi- 
tional enterprise to the modern industrialized establishment analogous to 
that which has taken place in sugar production. Everywhere this transition 
has involved a shift from a more personal and stable set of relations between 
the classes to a mobile, impersonal one based on economic values and urban 
standards. It has involved a change from a small and relatively homogeneous 
society to a larger and more variegated one; and it has led to a more important 
role for national institutions and patterns on all levels of plantation life. 

It is surprising that so few examples of the Plantation subcultures of either 
type have been studied by anthropologists, especially in view of the obvious 
numerical importance of plantation workers in the Latin American popula- 
tion and in view of the importance of plantation production in the national 
economies of the Latin American nations. A study of an Engenho Plantation 
subculture has been carried out by Hutchinson as part of a community study 
in the Recéncavo region of Bahia in Brazil (1954).‘ A study of a government- 
owned sugar plantation was made by Elena Padilla Seda in Puerto Rico 
(1951), and on the same island Mintz studied a large sugar plantation owned 
and operated by a commercial corporation (1951). Loomis and Powell have 
studied a Costa Rica finca producing sugar and coffee, and have given us a 
comparison of a hacienda and a peasant community in rural Costa Rica (1951). 
A study of a community in Brazil in which there are cacao-producing planta- 
tions has been carried out by Anthony Leeds. If the present classification of 
Latin American subculture types serves no other purpose, it indicates that a 
large segment of the Latin American population—and an important variant 
of the culture of the area—has been relatively neglected in our field investiga- 
tions. 


(6) Town types 


Towns where periodic fairs are held and which serve as the administrative 
and religious centers for rural districts are old in Latin America. They have 
their roots both in the European and in the aboriginal traditions. With the 
improvement of transportation (especially with the use of trucks), many of 
these towns have become regional markets similar to the market towns that 
serve the rural United States. As these market centers enlarge their range of 
trading, the rural population no longer produces only for local consumption 
but comes to plant by more modern methods cash crops that are sold on the 
national market. The towns thus become more closely integrated with na- 
tional economic and political life. Their populations increase, and new concepts 
and patterns are introduced from the cities. Life in these larger towns is more 
like that of the great urban centers, by which they are more directly influenced, 
than like that of the surrounding countryside. 

Yet in Latin America today there are still innumerable small towns serving 
only an immediate rural area and preserving many traditional patterns. 
Such towns cannot be understood without reference to the whole community 
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of which they are the centers. For it is characteristic of Town subcultures 
that their “‘city folk” look down upon the “country people” as “hicks,” and 
that behavior patterns, values, standards of dress, speech and etiquette differ 
for the upper-class townspeople as opposed to both the lower-class towns- 
people and to the inhabitants of the rural countryside. 

As we have already indicated, such towns are part of communities which 
include two strongly contrasting subcultures. The contrast between the two 
corresponds to a marked schism in socioeconomic class status between a 
nonfarming, landlord, business-owning, bureaucratic, ‘‘white-collar” group 
and a farming, manual-laboring group. Within the town itself, there are a 
small number of people who are craft specialists, like shoemakers, black- 
smiths, and carpenters, who are permanent residents of the town, and who do 
not engage in agricultural activities. From the point of view of the local upper 
class these people may be “hicks” just as much as the town-dwelling and 
country-dwelling farmers. Although these artisans themselves often regard 
the rural people with condescension, the fact is that they are generally more 
closely related (by kinship, by marriage, by social and cultural values, by 
economics, and by social intercourse) with the rural farmers than with the 
town upper class. The stigma of poverty, of illiteracy, and of manual labor is 
on both groups. Thus in isolated areas, town-dwelling farmers, town-dwelling 
artisans and laborers, and domestic servants can generally be classed as carriers 
of a Peasant subculture. But such people represent a gradient of contact 
between isolated semisubsistence farmers and the upver-class townspeople 
who are carriers of Town subculture. 

The life of the upper-class townsman differs radically from that of the 
carriers of the Peasant subcultures. The small-town upper-class “urbanite” 
manifests in many respects an archaic version of the ideals and patterns of the 
big-city cosmopolitans and the plantation gentry of bygone days. Although 
upper-class townspeople are often more familiar with the geography of the 
nearest large city than with the geography of the rural areas of the community 
they live in, and although they seek to emulate cosmopolitanism with respect 
to dress, manners, and outlook, they are often thwarted in these ambitions 
by the incompleteness and inaccuracy of their notions of the contemporary 
standards of sophistication. Thus, in most Latin American small towns, cul- 
ture patterns persist which are today considered ‘‘old-fashioned” in the metro- 
politan cities. Courting, for example, is closely chaperoned, and it isa common 
sight to see a young man quietly conversing with his fiancée from the street 
while she looks down at him safely from the window of the house. And in 
the plaza there is often the paseo, during which the young men circulate in 
one direction as the young ladies go in the other. 

Except in regions where there are large plantations owned by a rural 
gentry, upper-class townsmen control most of the political and economic 
power in the community. Their political life is intense, and there is great com- 
petition for the support of lower-class peasant electors. Upper-class social life 
frequently revolves around clubs which sponsor dances and other forms of 
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entertainment from which the peasants are excluded. Upper-class Catholicism 
is more orthodox in Town subcultures than in Modern Indian and Peasant 
subcultures. More emphasis is placed upon church-going and on formal sacra- 
ments as against household saints and unorthodox cults. Where deviations 
from Catholic tradition occur, they are apt to take the form of Protestantism 
or spiritualism. Upper-class townsmen have radios, receive mail, magazines, 
newspapers, and send their children to be educated in big-city high-schools 
and colleges. They own fashionable clothing and often have servants to cook, 
wash, carry water, and take care of their house for them. 

The existence of Town subcultures in isolated communities furnishes the 
key to the problem of the relationship of Peasant subcultures to lines of 
national political and economic integration. Local standards are set and main- 
tained by this sociocultural segment, and it is through the upper class of the 
town that changes emanating from national legislation and metropolitan in- 
fluences must filter before reaching the peasant stratum (cf. Foster 1953: 169 
ff.). 

Many studies of local variations of Town subcultures have been made in 
Latin America by anthropologists as part of the study of communities which 
also include Peasant or even Modern Indian subcultures. But frequently, 
in such studies; it is difficult to know which data pertain to the Town subcul- 
ture as distinguished from the subculture of the community’s rural population. 
The town of Cunha in Sado Paulo, Brazil (Willems 1947), and the town of 
Moche in Peru (Gillin 1947a)—as against the rural peasants of both communi- 
ties—seem to have subcultures of this type. Two community studies recently 
carried out in Brazil, namely, Monte Serrat in the arid northeast (Zimmer- 
man 1952) and Minas Velhas in the central mountain region (Harris 1953), 
both distinguish between the Town and Peasant subcultures. In general, how- 
ever, anthropologists have tended to emphasize the Latin American peasants 
or Modern Indians. A large portion of the population in countries such as 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, Chile, and Colombia live in small 
towns. Not until we know more about the way of life distinctive of these small 
urban centers will our knowledge of Latin American culture be anything more 
than relatively superficial. It is not, in our opinion, the so-called mestizo or 
creole patterns (i.e., in our terms, Peasant subcultures) which, as Gillin main- 
tains (1947b), are the emergent culture patterns of Latin America. Rather, 
the predominant trend in contemporary Latin America would seem to be 
toward Town subcultures which are closely identified with the urbanized 
and industrialized world. 


(7) Metropolitan Upper Class, (8) Metropolitan Middle Class, and (9) Urban 
Proletariat types 


Little research has been carried out, either by sociologists or by anthro- 
pologists, on the modern Latin American city. As far as anthropology is con- 
cerned, such cities pose a difficult problem in research methodology, since the 
traditional field methods are best applied to relatively small populations and 
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relatively homogeneous societies. The problem of class differences in the 
Latin American urban centers presents one of the most pressing and difficult 
challenges to students of Latin American culture. There is a critical lack of 
information about socioeconomic stratification as well as about the basic 
subcultural differences which attend the various levels. Accordingly in this 
paper we can do little more than speculate about the subcultures to be found 
in the great metropolitan centers of Latin America. 

It is quite clear to all who have visited Latin America that while the 

metropolitan centers share much with cities throughout the Western world, 
they have their own peculiar characteristics. Caplow has pointed out two 
distinctive features of Latin American cities (1952:255): 
. .. those traits which are common to metropolitan cultures everywhere in the modern 
world are most concentrated in groups of high status, whence they are diffused rather 
raggedly down through the social system of each community; second, that there is 
more cultural variation within the Latin American city than within most cities of the 
United States or Europe. 


These two differences between the cities of Latin America and those of the 
United States and Europe explain why the population of the Latin American 
city often seems, in a sense, to be smaller than the census data indicate. For 
the number of people who participate effectively in city life (i.e., buy news- 
papers, attend the cinema, have electric lights and telephone service, and so 
forth) is exceedingly small as compared with the actual population. The 
largest proportion of the population lives, in one sense, outside the stream of 
city life, differing little in many respects from inhabitants of rural areas; as a 
matter of fact, a large number of these Latin American city dwellers have but 
recently migrated from the rural zones. 

The people of the metropolitan upper class attempt to maintain, as far 
as possible, the traditional patterns and ideals of an aristocratic landed gentry. 
It is this group which participates in and generally dominates local and na- 
tional politics. Its members are absentee landlords, high-level government 
employees and officials, owners of industry and large commercial enterprises, 
and many well-to-do doctors, lawyers, and other professionals. No matter 
whether such people are the actual descendants of the landed gentry of the 
nineteenth century or descendants of immigrants or others who have recently 
achieved wealth and position, they tend to adopt many of the ideal patterns 
of nineteenth-century agrarian society. There is an emphasis among them 
upon widely extended kinship ties which is strongly reminiscent of nineteenth- 
century aristocratic society. They have a disdain for manual labor and admira- 
tion for courtly manners, and a love of luxury. But, at the same time, it is 
this group in Latin America that permits its daughters to have “dates” and 
allows them to enter the professions, thus breaking the old traditional patterns 
of highly chaperoned courtship and the confinement of women to purely 
domestic realms. At least the better educated and the wealthier members of 
this group are in close touch with Europe and the United States. Until the 
last two decades, it was France to which they looked for innovations, and 
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French tended to be their second language. Recently, however, the United 
States has come to supplant France in this respect, and English has become 
the preferred foreign language. Hence the metropolitan upper class tends both 
to preserve old traditional forms and to be the innovator, accepting new forms 
from abroad, diffusing them down to the lower class of the city, outward to 
the people of the towns, and ultimately to the peasants and to the workers on 
plantations. To a large extent, therefore, many of the ideal patterns common 
to the other Latin American subcultures derive from Metropolitan Upper 
Class patterns. 

Studies specifically pertaining to the subculture of the Metropolitan Upper 
Class have not been carried out by anthropologists except for one by Ray- 
mond Scheele, as yet unpublished, which was part of the Puerto Rican Project 
directed by Steward (1950:139-40; 1953:102). To date most of our informa- 
tion comes from data acquired by anthropologists and others during their 
casual relations with Latin Americans of this group, and from what Latin 
Americans write about themselves. It is suggested that the ethnographic 
method should be used in the study of representative local segments of the 
Latin American upper class. Until this is done, much of what we say about this 
important segment of Latin American culture will remain entirely hypo- 
thetical. 

Even less of a concrete nature is known about the Metropolitan Middle 
Class and Urban Proletariat subcultures. The middle class in the large cities 
of Latin America is made up of a rapidly increasing group of first-generation 
professionals and of white-collar workers in business and government. Most 
observers tend to agree that this middle class maintains standards of material 
consumption and prestige closely patterned after those of the metropolitan 
upper class. Its members place a high value on freedom from manual labor 
and in matters of housing, clothing, and etiquette consciously strive to reduce 
the gap between themselves and their wealthier models. The presence in the 
cities of a vast substratum of marginal wage-earners, constantly replenished 
by rural emigration, permits the metropolitan middle class to employ domestic 
servants and to avoid the stigma of menial labor. But there is intense com- 
petition for white-collar positions, and salaries are often insufficient to main- 
tain leisure-class standards in other respects. One result noted by many 
observers has been the multiplication of the number of jobs held by each mid- 
dle-class wage earner. Some high-school teachers in Rio de Janeiro, for example, 
teach in as many as five or six different schools and have to rush from one 
place to the next with split-second precision in order to arrive at their classes 
on time. Caught between low incomes and high standards of consumption 
modeled after those of the upper class, the middle class is forced to devote a 
large part of its income to items of high display value such as fashionable 
apartments, stylish clothing, and greatly overpriced automobiles. Thus, in 
contrast to the middle classes of other world areas, the Latin American 
metropolitan middle class appears not to have developed an emphasis on 
savings nor as yet to have a distinctive “middle class ideology.” 
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Although the urban proletariat is numerically the dominant segment of the 
metropolitan centers, it is the least well known of all. The phenomenal growth 
of Latin American urban centers in the last generation, mainly as a result of 
migration from rural zones, indicates that a large percentage of the urban 
proletariat may actually be carriers of Peasant, Plantation, or Town subcul- 
tures. A recent study by Lewis of migrants from Tepoztlan to Mexico City 
(1952) indicates that their ideological culture remains basically unchanged de- 
spite the urban setting. Only empirical research will answer the question 
whether there is a type of Latin American subculture distinctive of the urban 
proletariat and different from the subcultures of small towns and rural areas. 


Ill 


Whether or not the present typology of subcultures will be of any value in 
controlling variations and differences in the complexity of Latin American 
culture, and whether it will provide a useful frame of reference for research, 
depends on its operational utility in concrete situations. Its final usefulness 
over such a large area as Latin America as a whole will, of course, depend upon 
considerably more research and upon whether or not the available data can 
be ordered meaningfully within this framework. But an illustration of the use 
of this typology in a specific research project may indicate its possible value 
in the study of complex modern cultures. The research in question was carried 
out in the State of Bahia in Brazil in 1950-51 and comprised the study of three 
communities, each in a different ecological zone of the state. The communities 
studied were: Vila Recéncavo, in the sugar-planting area near the coast; 
Minas Velhas, an old mining center in the central mountain zone; and Monte 
Serrat, a community in the arid semidesert of the northeast.’ An analysis of 
the subcultures present in these communities and in the State of Bahia seemed 
to be most meaningful in describing this sociocultural diversity. 

Not all subculture types outlined in this paper will, of course, be present 
in any particular area of Latin America. In the State of Bahia, the indigenous 
population was quickly exterminated or assimilated. Thus, the subculture 
types called Tribal Indian and Modern Indian are not present. But through- 
out the state there are numerous rural agriculturalists, many of whom are 
descendants of Indians, whose subculture is of the type identified above as 
Peasant. Throughout the state there are also small towns which are essentially 
trading and administrative centers with Town subcultures. The coast of 
Bahia, especially around the Bay of Todos os Santos, where it is known as the 
Recéncavo, was one of the earliest sites of sugar plantations in Latin America. 
Here are found both the old-style engenho-type and the new usina-type sugar 
plantations. And finally, in the city of Salvador, the capital and largest metro- 
politan center of the state, there is a culturally conservative urban upper 
class preserving many old Brazilian traditions, as well as a large metropolitan 
proletariat. 

Each of the communities in which field research was carried out contains 
at least two subcultures. The old mining town of Minas Velhas is a trading, 
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manufacturing, and administrative center for a larger community encompass- 
ing a number of satellite villages inhabited by simple peasant farmers. Monte 
Serrat contains these same two subcultures: a religious, administrative, and 
trading town which is visited periodically by the surrounding scattered peasant 
population. The third community, Vila Recéncavo, contains a town which is 
inhabited by traders, government employees, a group of fishermen, a few 
artisans, manual laborers, and a variety of marginal wage-earners. It also 
contains in the rural zone a series of engenho-type plantations, a small usina 
which still administers its various plantations as separate units (in transition 
between the engenho-type and usina-type plantations), and a number of 
metropolitan upper-class families, owners of plantations and of the usina, who 
participate in community life. The other Metropolitan subcultures (Middle 
Class and Urban Proletariat) are found in the city of Salvador but were not 
studied by this research project.* Thus, of the major subculture types found 
within the State of Bahia, four are represented in the communities of research. 

Despite differences deriving from the degree of isolation, from different 
environments and different local historical circumstances, there are many 
crucial similarities in the Town subcultures of Monte Serrat, Minas Velhas, 
and Vila Recéncavo, on the one hand, and in the Peasant subcultures of 
these same communities, on the other hand. Likewise, there are crucial dif- 
ferences between the Peasant and Town subcultures of each community as 
well as between these subcultures and the Plantation and Metropolitan upper- 
class subcultures of Vila Recéncavo. The broad sociocultural differences be- 
tween subcultures of different type in the Bahia area conform to the criteria 
upon which this taxonomy of Latin American subcultures had been based 
and have therefore been described above. 3ut a specific illustration may help 
to clarify how such a typology can be used to explore additional categories 
of patterned behavior. 

During the period of field work general elections were held throughout 
Brazil. There was considerable regularity in the communities being studied 
in regard to political behavior during the campaigns and during the election. 

(a) Peasant subcultures: There was little or no interest in the elections 
among the peasant segment of population in both Minas Velhas and Monte 
Serrat. On election day in Monte Serrat, political parties sent trucks out to the 
rural zones to bring peasants to town to vote. The day was treated as an 
outing by peasants who came to town with their families dressed in their 
best clothes. They were served free meals by the political party which claimed 
their vote and whose truck had transported them to town. They voted accord- 
ing to the dictates of an influential townsman, motivated by personal loyalty 
and economic bonds (i.e., debts) rather than by strong political feelings or 
beliefs. Similar behavior was reported also for the peasants in Minas Velhas 
as well as for other communities with Peasant type subcultures in which more 
casual observations were made during the political campaign and the elections. 

(b) Town subcultures: The political campaign in both Minas Velhas and 
Monte Serrat (communities with Peasant and Town subcultures) was intense 
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among the townspeople, yet their interest was focused upon local and state 
rather than national issues. In both Minas Velhas and Monte Serrat, the 
townspeople were split by allegiances to opposing political parties. In Monte 
Serrat each of the principal bars was frequented by men belonging to but one 
political party and anyone known to have any sympathy for the opposing 
party would not dare enter the bar of the other. Two public address systems 
blared forth each day competing with each other in sheer volume and in 
political promises and accusations. Practically all conversation revolved 
around the coming elections. In both Minas Velhas and Monte Serrat almost 
everyone had something at stake; municipal, state and federal empioyees 
were anxious for their jobs, and commercial men and artisans stood to gain 
favors from being on the winning side. Even the parish priests were intensely 
active in the campaign and their sermons were not free of political propaganda. 
During the campaign, normal social life (i.e., visiting among families, dances, 
and the like) was almost entirely suspended. Election day was a tense and 
active occasion for the townspeople, most of whom were busy attempting 
to influence the peasant voter until he actually walked into the polls. Short 
visits during this period to other Bahian communities made it clear that 
this intense political activity was typical of Town subculture political 
behavior. 

In the third community which contained a Town subculture, namely Vila 
Recéncavo, the political behavior of the town dwellers was deviant from that 
described above as typical for Town subcultures. In Vila Recéncavo, the polit- 
ical scene was dominated by metropolitan upper-class families. The local 
candidate for mayor was a member of one of these families rather than of the 
town upper class as in the two communities described above. Because of the 
powerful personal and economic hold which this landed gentry exerted on 
local affairs, the townspeople were not able to organize an effective opposition 
and the candidate ran virtually unopposed. The townspeople (i.e., commercial 
men, bureaucrats, artisans, etc.) put on a weak imitation of the political 
campaign which took place in Minas Velhas and Monte Serrat, but it was a 
foregone conclusion that the party of the metropolitan upper class (i.e., 
landed gentry) would win. Thus, in regions or areas, such as the Recéncavo 
of Bahia State, where the town is overshadowed by the surrounding plantations 
and the communities dominated by a landed gentry, the criteria of intense 
political activity for Town type subcultures will be regularly absent. 

(c) Engenho Plantation subcultures: As stated above, the community of 
Vila Recéncavo contained family-owned, engenho-type sugar plantations. 
During the political campaigns of 1950 little was heard about politics from the 
workers on these plantations. When the question was asked as to how they 
might vote, they were apt to answer, “I don’t know, I haven’t found out 
how the patrdo will vote,” or, ““With the patrdo, Senhor.” For them, election day 
was a day without work when those who were literate (i.e., able to sign their 
names) went to town to vote as did the plantation owners. Such behavior 
seemed to be typical of workers on Engenho plantations throughout the State 
of Bahia. 
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(d) Usina Plantation subcultures: Although as stated above there was not 
a large Usina plantation in any of the communities studied intensively in the 
Bahia area, we were able to observe political behavior in nearby highly in- 
dustrialized sugar plantations. Simply from the messages painted on walls in 
red and black paint at night urging the election of one candidate or another 
(especially of left-wing groups) and from the numerous political posters, it was 
obvious that political activity was intense among the Usina workers. Far from 
voting with the administrators, these workers on large industrialized planta- 
tions supported the opposing political party. Labor unions exerted considerable 
influence and in general the workers were much interested in politics. Further- 
more, since much of their political education came from national organizations 
such as labor unions and Vargas’ Brazilian Labor Party (Partido Trabalhista 
Brasileiro), their interest focused more on national elections than local and 
state elections. 

(e) Metropolitan Upper Class subcultures: Representatives of the upper 
class were present in only one of the communities studied, Vila Recéncavo. 
For this group, political activity on a high level is characteristic and tradi- 
tional. Most individuals in this class had friends or relatives to whom success 
or failure at the polls was of the utmost importance. Cousins of important 
families in Vila Recéncavo were candidates for federal deputy, while one of 
the candidates for governor was a life-long friend of most of the members of 
the same families. In Salvador large, united families from this group were 
pitted against each other for political control of the state and city. But, as 
stated above, in Vila Recéncavo, since the metropolitan upper-class families 
have intermarried, they presented in a sense a united front. Thus, the outcome 
of the election in Vila Recéncavo was easily predicted. 

(f) Metropolitan Middle Class and (g) Urban Proletariat subcultures: Little 
can be said regarding the political behavior of these groups during the 1950 
campaigns and elections. It was obvious that political reactions of both groups 
were emotional and intense but large-scale quantitative techniques would be 
necessary to study the political behavior of this large mass of people. 

A great number of subcultural differences and similarities which are valid 
for the area studied might also be pointed out. Material culture, technology, 
concepts of the cause and cure of disease, work patterns, occupational spe- 
cialization, settlement patterns, housing, etiquette, speech habits, social 
ranking, and many other items are variable within the communities but con- 
stant within the subcultures of the area. Even the use made of tobacco is 
regular according to subculture type rather than community: peasant women 
smoke pipes, town women do not smoke, while metropolitan upper-class 
women smoke cigarettes. Thus a typology of subcultures is an indispensable 
tovl for relating the community to its larger sociocultural context. Such a 
typology not only lends order to research materials and directs attention to 
the need for additional comparative data, but it also provides a basis for 
predicting with reasonable accuracy the reactions of certain segments of the 
population to new social stimuli. It is therefore of utility for both theoretical 
and applied purposes. 
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IV 
Through a comparison of four Yucatan communities—Tusik, a “tribal” 
village of Quintana Roo; Chan Kom, a “peasant” community; Dzitas, a town 
on the railroad; and the city of Merida—Redfield concluded in his The Folk 
Culture of Yucatén (1941:339): 


. .. the peasant village as compared with the tribal village, the town as compared 
with the peasant village, or the city as compared with the town is less isolated, is more 
heterogeneous; is characterized by a more complex division of labor; has a more com- 
pletely developed money economy; has professional specialists who are more secular and 
less sacred; has kinship and godparental institutions that are less well organized and 
less effective in social control; is correspondingly more dependent on impersonally 
acting institutions of control, is less religious, with respect to both beliefs and practices 
of Catholic origin as well as those of Indian origin; exhibits less tendency to regard 
sickness as resulting from a breach of moral or merely customary rule; allows a greater 
freedom of action and choice to the individual; and . . . shows a greater emphasis upon 
black magic as an ascribed cause of sickness. 


Except as these differences relate to the regional culture of Yucatan they are 
also implied in the present taxonomy of subcultures, and it should be noted 
that six of the subculture types discussed above are carried by the local 
societies or by segments of the societies studied by Redfield in Yucatan. Thus, 
Merida would presumably contain subcultures of all three Metropolitan types. 
Dzitas seems to have both a Town and a Peasant type of subculture. Chan 
Kom, in our terms, would be a community with a Peasant subculture and 
Dzitas would be representative of our Modern Indian subculture. Although 
neglected by Redfield, Plantation subculture types are also present in the 
henequen-producing areas of Yucatin (Mintz 1953b:138). Tribal Indian 
subcultures, as defined above, are no longer present in the peninsula. Thus 
the present classification is clearly related to Redfield’s folk-urban gradient. 
A fundamental difference exists, however. If the present taxonomy were to 
be used as the basis of a study of the urban-folk continuum in Latin America, 
the lines in the gradient would have to consist not of whole communities but 
of segments of whole communities. In this way one of the most serious defects 
in the use of the “folk culture” concept can be circumvented, for, as Lewis 
has shown for Tepoztlan (1951), the homogeneity of a rural community with 
respect to its folk characteristics is easily overemphasized when it is the whole 
local society which is the subject of characterization. 

Redfield was primarily interested in culture change, especially the effects 
of modern urbanization upon “folk culture” and the resulting “disorganization 
of the culture, secularization, and individualization,” to use his well-known 
terms. The primary purpose of the present taxonomy is not to analyze the 
direction and effects of culture change but to establish categories which may 
help to orient many additional problems. Many of the subculture types we 
have been describing are more or less stable features of the Latin American 
scene. Although individual settlements or large segments of their populations 
may change rapidly from carriers of one subculture type to another (e.g., 
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“Indians” become “‘mestizos’’) and while new subculture types have appeared, 
most of these subculture types have been part of the cultural scene of Latin 
America since the sixteenth century. They have changed in culture content 
and in their relative importance to the wider cultural scene, but they have 
constantly maintained their distinctiveness as variations of Latin American 
culture and their essential relationship to one another. 

Soon after 1500, when the distinctive culture of Latin America began to 
take form, at least Modern Indian, Peasant, Town, Engenho Plantation, 
ard Metropolitan Upper Class types were already present in the New World. 
The European conquerors brought with them a strong tradition of urbanism. 
In their European homelands there were cities, towns, and peasant villages. 
Large agrarian estates, similar in some ways to the New World plantations, 
were also present. Furthermore, as is well known, the native civilizations of 
America also had their cities, their market centers, and their villages and 
hamlets. The Europeans transplanted to the New World a culture which was 
already characterized by a number of subcultures analogous to those de- 
scribed for modern Latin America, but in the New World they were modified 
in content and in the form of interaction between them. 

The Spanish and Portuguese (also the other nationals who controlled 
more limited areas of Latin America) who were given land grants, encomiendas, 
or other economic rights in the New World soon established a colonial aris- 
tocracy with its traditions derived from the feudal aristocratic patterns of 
their homeland. In the region of native American civilization, these colonial 
aristocrats supplanted the native ruling class, and in lowland Latin America 
they came to dominate the segmented tribal groups and became the owners 
of African slaves. Although only small numbers of European peasants came 
to the New World to work the land as they had done in Europe, a few did come, 
transposing their way of life almost intact. Before long, however, a distinctive 
Latin American Peasant subculture took form as the various tribal groups 
of the lowland region came under the influence of missionaries and colonial 
governments, lost their identity as autochthonous peoples and borrowed or 
had forced upon them European culture patterns. Under the impact of Spanish 
rule, the Indians of the highland regions acquired numerous Spanish culture 
patterns which fused with aboriginal patterns to form the subculture type 
called herein Modern Indian. The content of each of these subculture types 
differed, of course, from that of today, but those of 1600 were the historical 
antecedents of the contemporary types. 

The transition of populations from one subculture type to another still 
goes on. The Tenetehara, a Tupi-speaking tribe of northern Brazil, for exam- 
ple, still have a culture which is essentially aboriginal and distinct from the 
culture of the Brazilian nation within the borders of which they happen to 
live. But the Tenetehara are slowly adopting Brazilian culture patterns; they 
are being brought into the orbit of the Brazilian commercial system through 
the sale of palm nuts and the increasing necessity to purchase imported and 
manufactured supplies (Wagley and Galvao 1949). The Tenetehara might now 
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be classed as a Modern Indian subculture and, as the process of acculturation 
continues, they will lose their identity as ‘distinct people” and their culture 
will be transformed into that of a Peasant subculture of modern Brazil. Like- 
wise, in Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, and other countries where there 
are large numbers of people living by Modern Indian subculture patterns, 
there is a noted trend for such Indians to adopt Peasant patterns (i.e., mestizo, 
ladino, or cholo patterns) and to lose their identity as Indians. In many locali- 
ties of Latin America both Indians and peasants are still being drawn upon as 
plantation workers, especially as communal forms of land tenure break down 
and as commercial agricultural enterprises expand their holdings. In other 
localities, many isolated areas inhabited by peasants are being connected with 
national markets by roads and other means of communications, and towns are 
taking form where a small local marketplace once existed. Under similar im- 
pulses, small towns are growing in size and in complexity to become veritable 
cities. And, as noted earlier, there is a continuing trend for family-owned 
engenho-type plantations to be welded into large industrialized usina-type 
plantations. 

All Latin American subcultures are certainly changing under urban and 
industrial influences, and yet the differences between some of them may re- 
main great for many years to come. The content of Peasant and Metropolitan 
subcultures in Europe has in both cases changed profoundly during the last 
five hundred years, but the differences between city folk and peasants in 
almost any European nation are still striking. In the future, certain subcultures 
may diminish in importance or entirely disappear as the people who carry 
them adopt other culture patterns. Tribal Indian subculture types will prob- 
ably disappear well within the next hundred years, and Engenho Plantation 
types are becoming extinct with at least equal rapidity. Modern Indian types, 
on the other hand, especially where enlightened policies of government assis- 
tance prevail, are likely to endure for much longer. Barring wide political 
upheaval, Peasant, Town, Usina Plantation, and Metropolitan Upper Class 
subculture types also appear to have long futures ahead of them, while the 
Metropolitan Middle Class and Urban Proletariat types are just now beginning 
to emerge. 

The changes in content which all these subculture types are undergoing 
are adequately embraced by the folk-urban transition suggested by Redfield. 
But any such picture of progressive urbanization must take into account the 
possibility that as the subculture types change toward greater urbanization, 
most of them do not merge in content, but remain as distinctly defined as 
ever within the national context. This is true because throughout all the 
stages of the urbanization of a nation, the city subcultures are not static 
but rather continue to be the innovators of most of the new features. Further- 
more, although the rural-urban concept provides us with excellent hypotheses 
for the general direction of diffusion of new cultural items on a national scale, 
it does not prepare us for the problem of fundamental structural changes such 
as the emergence of new subcultures or the realignment of power. To de- 
scribe the structure of a complex nation and the changes it is undergoing we 
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need a taxonomy of parts such as that which has been tentatively developed 
in this paper. The emergence of new and the extinction of old sociocultural 
segments is an aspect of cultural change which the student of complex na- 
tional cultures cannot afford to neglect. 


NOTES 


' Our proposed taxonomy of Latin American subculture types and our genera ‘approach to 
the concept of national subcultures owe much to Julian Steward and his associates in the Puerto 
Rican project. The relationship between several of our subculture types and those distinguished in 
Puerto Rico will be indicated below. 

2 Our Engenho Plantation type seems to correspond to the Coffee Hacienda subculture of 
Puerto Rico (cf. Steward 1953:98-100; Wolf 1951). 

*In tracing the development of a Puerto Rican sugar plantation, Mintz has distinguished 
three historical periods or types of sugar-cane plantations: the “slave-and-agregado,” the “family 
type hacienda,” and the “corporate land-and-factory combine” (1953b). The first corresponds to 
our engenho plantation during slavery, the second to our engenho plantation after slavery, and the 
third to our usina plantation. 

* Hutchinson’s study and the other studies carried out in Bahia State in Brazil which are cited 
below were part of the State of Bahia—Columbia University Research Program during which four 
community studies were carried out. Some of the data which made possible the distinction be- 
tween the engenho plantation and the usina plantation were provided by Dr. Hutchinson. 

5 A fourth community study was carried out later in southern Bahia State by Anthony Leeds, 
but sufficient data are not yet available to be used here. 

® A study of a working-class district is now being carried out by Thales de Azevedo of the 
University of Bahia, as a follow-up on our research. 

7 This observation is based upon questionnaires devoted to family size and cohesiveness 
answered by upper-class urban residents in Salvador. It is confirmed by the data on the Metro- 
politan Upper Class families of Vila Recéncavo. 
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Types of Latin American Peasantry: A 
Preliminary Discussion* 


ERIC R. WOLF 
University of Illinois 
THE PEASANT TYPE 
S ANTHROPOLOGY has become increasingly concerned with the 
study of modern communities, anthropologists have paid increasing 
attention to the social and cultural characteristics of the peasantry. It will 
be the purpose of this article to draw up a tentative typology of peasant 
groups for Latin America, as a basis for further field work and discussion. 
Such a typology will of necessity raise more questions than can be answered 
easily at the present time. To date, anthropologists working in Latin America 
have dealt mainly with groups with “Indian” cultures, and available anthro- 
pological literature reflects this major interest. Any projected reorientation 
of inquiry from typologies based mainly on characteristics of culture content 
to typologies based on similarities or dissimilarities of structure has implica- 
tions with which no single writer could expect to cope. This article is therefore 
provisional in character, and its statements wholly open to discussion. 
There have been several recent attempts to draw a line between primitives 
and peasants. Redfield, for example, has discussed the distinctien in the fol- 
lowing words (1953:31): 
There were no peasants before the first cities. And those surviving primitive peoples 
who do not live in terms of the city are not peasants. . . . The peasant is a rural native 
whose long established order of life takes important account of the city. 


Kroeber has also emphasized the relation between the peasant and the city 
(1948: 284): 
Peasants are definitely rural—yet live in relation to market towns; they form a class 


segment of a larger population which usually contains also urban centers, sometimes 
metropolitan capitals. They constitute part-societies with part-cultures. 


Peasants thus form “horizontal socio-cultural segments,” as this term has 
been defined by Steward (1950:115). 

Redfield further states that the city was made “possible” through the 
labor of its peasants (1953), and both definitions imply—though they do not 
state outright—that the city consumes a large part of what the peasant pro- 
duces. Urban life is impossible without production of an agricultural surplus in 
the countryside. 


Since we are interested less in the generic peasant type than in discriminat- 
ing between different types of peasants, we must go on to draw distinctions 
between groups of peasants involved in divergent types of urban culture (for 


* The writer would like to thank Morton H. Fried, Sidney W. Mintz, Robert F. Murphy, 
Robert Redfield, Julian H. Steward, and Ben Zimmerman for helpful criticisms and suggestions. 
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a discussion of differences in urban centers, cf. Beals 1951:8-9; Hoselitz 
1953). It is especially important to recognize the effects of the industrial 
revolution and the growing world market on peasant segments the world over. 
These have changed both the cultural characteristics of such segments and 
the character of their relations with other segments. Peasants everywhere 
have become involved in market relations of a vastly different order of magni- 
tude than those which prevailed before the advent of industrial culture. Nor 
can this expansion be understood as a purely unilineal phenomenon. There 
have been different types of industry and markets, different types of industrial 
expansion and market growth. These have affected different parts of the world 
in very different ways. The peasantries found in the world today are the 
multiple products of such multilineal growth. At the same time, peasants are 
no longer the primary producers of wealth. Industry and trade rather than 
agriculture now produce the bulk of the surpluses needed to support segments 
not directly involved in the processes of production. Various kinds of large- 
scale agricultural enterprises have grown up to compete with the peasant for 
economic resources and opportunities. This has produced a world-wide “crisis 
of the peasantry” (Firth 1952:12), related to the increasingly marginal role 
of the peasantry within the prevalent economic system. 

In choosing a definition of the peasant which would be adequate for our 
present purpose, we must remember that definitions are tools of thought, and 
not eternal verities. Firth, for example, defines the term as widely as possible, 
including not only agriculturists but also fishermen and rural craftsmen 
(1952:87). Others might be tempted to add independent rubber gatherers and 
strip miners. For the sake of initial analysis, this writer has found it convenient 
to consider each of these various kinds of enterprise separately and thus to 
define the term “‘peasant”’ as strictly as possible. Three distinctions may serve 
as the basis for such a definition. All three are chosen with a view to Latin 
American conditions, and all seem flexible enough to include varieties which 
we may discover in the course of our inquiry. 

First, let us deal with the peasant only as an agricultural producer. This 
means that for the purposes of the present article we shall draw a line between 
peasants, on the one hand, and fishermen, strip miners, rubber gatherers, 
and livestock keepers, on the other. The economic and cultural implications 
of livestock keeping, for example, are sufficiently different from those of agri- 
culture to warrant separate treatment. This is especially true in Latin America, 
where livestock keeping has been carried on mainly on large estates rather than 
on small holdings. 

Second, we should—for our present purpose—distinguish between the 
peasant who retains effective control of land and the tenant whose control of 
land is subject to an outside authority. This distinction has some importance 
in Latin America. Effective control of land by the peasant is generally insured 
through direct ownership, through undisputed squatter rights, or through 
customary arrangements governing the rental and use of land. He does not 
have to pay dues to an outside landowner. Tenants, on the other hand. tend 
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to seek security primarily through acceptance of outside controls over the ar- 
rangements of production and distribution, and thus often accept subordinate 
roles within hierarchically organized networks of relationships. The peasants 
generally retain much greater control of their processes of production. Out- 
side controls become manifest primarily when they sell their goods on the 
market. Consideration of tenant segments belongs properly with a discussion 
of haciendas and plantations rather than with a discussion of the peasantry. 
This does not mean that in dealing with Latin America we can afford to forget 
for a moment that large estates overshadowed other forms of landholding for 
many centuries, or that tenant segments may exert greater ultimate influence 
on the total sociocultural whole than peasants. 

Third, the peasant aims at subsistence, not at reinvestment. The starting 
point of the peasant is the needs which are defined by his culture. His answer, 
the production of cash crops for a market, is prompted largely by his inability 
to meet these needs within the sociocultural segment of which he is a part. He 
sells cash crops to get money, but this money is used in turn to buy goods and 
services which he requires to subsist and to maintain his social status, rather 
than to enlarge his scale of operations. We may thus draw a line between the 
peasant and another agricultural type whom we call the “farmer.” The farmer 
views agriculture as a business enterprise. He begins his operations with a sum 
of money which he invests in a farm. The crops produced are sold not only to 
provide goods and services for the farm operator but to permit amortization 
and expansion of his business. The aim of the peasant is subsistence. The aim 
of the farmer is reinvestment (Wolf 1951:60-61). 

The term “peasant” indicates a structural relationship, not a particular 
culture content. By “structural relations” we mean “relatively fixed relations 
between parts rather than . . . the parts or elements themselves.” By “struc- 
ture,” similarly, we mean “the mode in which the parts stand to each other” 
(Kroeber and Kluckhohn 1952:62, 63). A typology of peasantries should be 
set up on the basis of regularities in the occurrence of structural relationships 
rather than on the basis of regularities in the occurrence of similar culture 
elements. In selecting out certain structural features rather than others to 
provide a starting point for the formulation of types we may proceed wholly on 
an empirical basis. The selection of primarily economic criteria would be con- 
gruent with the present interest in typologies based on economic and socio- 
political features alone. The functional implications of these features are more 
clearly understood at present than those of other features of culture, and their 
dominant role in the development of the organizational framework has been 
noted empirically in many studies of particular cultures. 

In setting up a typology of peasant segments we immediately face the 
difficulty that peasants are not primitives, that is, the cuiture of a peasant 
segment cannot be understood in terms of itself but is a part-culture, related to 
some larger integral whole. Certain relationships among the features of peasant 
culture are tied to bodies of relationships outside the peasant culture, yet help 
determine both its character and continuity. The higher the level of integra- 
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tion of such part-cultures, the greater the weight of such outside determinants. 


In complex societies certain components of the social superstructure rather than ecology 
seem increasingly to be determinants of further developments [Steward 1938:262]. 


This is especially true when we reach the organizational level of the capitalist 
market, where the relationship of technology and environment is mediated 
through complicated mechanisms of credit or political control which may 
originate wholly outside the part-culture under investigation. 

We must not only be cognizant of outside factors which affect the culture 
of the part-culture. We must also account for the manner in which the part- 
culture is organized into the larger sociocultural whole. Unlike other hori- 
zontal sociocultural segments, like traders or businessmen, peasants function 
primarily within a local setting rather than on an interlocal or nonlocal basis. 
This produces considerable local variation within a given peasant segment. 
It means also that the peasantry is integrated into the sociocultural whole 
primarily through the structure of the community. We must therefore do more 
than define different kinds of peasants. We must also analyze the manner in 
which they are integrated with the outside world. In other words, a typology 
of peasants must include a typology of the kinds of communities in which they 
live. 

The notion of type also implies a notion of history. The functioning of a 
particular segment depends on the historical interplay of factors which affect 
it. This point is especially important where we deal with part-cultures which 
must adapt their internal organization to changes in the total social field of 
which they are a part. Integration into a larger sociocultural whole is a his- 
torical process. We must be able to place part-cultures on the growth curve of 
the totality of which they form a part. In building a typology, we must take 
into account the growth curve of our cultural types. 

Here we may summarize briefly our several criteria for the construction 
of a typology of peasant groups. First, it would seem to be advisable to define 
our subject matter as narrowly as possible. Second, we shall be interested in 
structure, rather than in culture content. Third, the initial criteria for our 
types can be primarily economic or sociopolitical, but should of course include 
as many other features as possible. Fourth, the types should be seen as com- 
ponent parts of larger wholes. The typical phenomena with which we are deal- 
ing are probably produced principally by the impact of outside forces on pre- 
existing local cultures. Fifth, some notion of historical trajectory should be 
included in the formulation of a type. 


TWO TYPES OF PEASANT PART-CULTURES 
To make our discussion more concrete, !et us turn to an analysis of two 
types of peasant segments. The first type comprises certain groups in the high 
highlands of Latin America; the second covers peasant groups found in humid 
low highlands and tropical lowlands. While these types are based on available 
field reports, they should be interpreted as provisional models for the con- 
struction of a typology, and thus subject to future revision. 
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Our first type (1) comprises peasants practicing intensive cultivation in 
the high highlands of Nuclear America. While some production is carried 
on to cover immediate subsistence needs, these peasants must sell a little cash 
produce to buy goods produced elsewhere (Pozas 1952:311). Production is 
largely unsupported by fluid capital. It flows into a system of village markets 
which is highly congruent with such a marginal economy. 

The geographical area in which this type of peasant prevails formed the 
core area of Spanish colonial America. It supported the bulk of Spanish settle- 
ment, furnished the labor force required by Spanish enterprises, and provided 
the mineral wealth which served as the driving force of Spanish colonization. 
Integration of this peasantry into the colonial structure was achieved typically 
through the formation of communities which inhibited direct contact between 
the individual and the outside world but interposed between them an organized 
communal structure. This structure we shall call here the “corporate” com- 
munity. It has shown a high degree of persistence, which has been challenged 
successfully only in recent years when alternative structures are encroaching 
upon it. Anthropologists have studied a number of such communities in high- 
land Peru and Mexico. 

The reader will be tempted immediately to characterize this type of com- 
munity as “Indian” and perhaps to ask if we are not dealing here with a sur- 
vival from pre-Columbian times. Since structure rather than culture content 
is our main concern here, we shall emphasize the features of organization 
which may make this type of community like corporate communities else- 
where, rather than characterize it in purely ethnographic terms. Moreover, it 
is necessary to explain the persistence of any survival over a period of three 
hundred years. As we hope to show below, persistence of ‘“‘Indian” culture 
content seems to have depended primarily on maintenance of this structure. 
Where the structure collapsed, traditional cultural forms quickly gave way 
to new alternatives of outside derivation. 

The distinctive characteristic of the corporate peasant community is that 
it represents a bounded social system with clear-cut limits, in relations to 
both outsiders and insiders. It has structural identity over time. Seen from the 
outside, the community as a whole carries on a series of activities and upholds 
certain “collective representations.” Seen from within, it defines the rights 
and duties of its members and prescribes large segments of their behavior. 

Fortes recently analyzed groupings of a corporate character based on kin- 
ship (1953:25-29). The corporate peasant community resembles these other 
units in its corporate character but is no longer held together by kinship. It 
may once have been based on kinship units of a peculiar type (see Kirchhoff 
1949:293), and features of kinship organization persist, such as a tendency 
toward local endogamy (for Mesoamerica, cf. Redfield and Tax 1952:31; for 
the Quechua, cf. Mishkin 1946:453) or in occasionally differential rights of 
old and new settlers. Nevertheless, the corporate community in Latin America 
represents the end product of a long process of reorganization which began in 
pre-Columbian times and was carried through under Spanish rule. As a result 
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of the conquest any kinship feature which this type of community may have 
had was relegated to secondary importance. Members of the community were 
made co-owners of a landholding corporation (Garcia 1948: 269), a co-owner- 
ship which implied systematic participation in communal political and religious 
affairs. 

Several considerations may have prompted Crown policy toward such com- 
munities. First, the corporate community performing joint labor services for 
an overlord was a widespread characteristic of European economic feudalism. 
In trying to curtail the political power of a potential new landholding class in 
the Spanish colonies the Crown took over management of Indian communities 
in order to deny the conquerors direct managerial control over labor. The 
Crown attempted to act as a go-between and labor contractor for both 
peasant community and landowner. Second, the corporate community fitted 
well into the pelitical structure of the Spanish dynastic state, which at- 
tempted to incorporate each subcultural group and to define its radius of ac- 
tivity by law (Wolf 1953:100—-1). This enabled the Crown to marshal the re- 
sources of such a group as an organized unit, and to impose its economic, 
social, and religious controls by a type of indirect rule. Third, the corporate 
structure of the peasant communities permitted the imposition of communal 
as well as of individual burdens of forced labor and taxation. This was espe- 
cially important in view of the heavy loss of labor power through flight or 
disease. The imposition of the burden on a community rather than on indi- 
viduals favored maintenance of a steady level of production. 

Given this general historical background, what is the distinctive set of 
relationships characteristic of the corporate peasant community? 

The first of these is location on marginal land. Needs within the larger 
society which might compel the absorption and exploitation of this land are 
weak or absent, and the existing level of technology and transportation may 
make such absorption difficult. In other words, the amount of energy re- 
quired to destroy the existing structure of the corporate community and to 
reorganize it at present outweighs the capacity of the larger society. 

In the corporate peasant community marginal land tends to be exploited 
by means of a éraditional technology involving the members of the community 
in the continuous physical effort of manual labor. 

Marginal location and traditional technology together limit the produc- 
tion power of the community, and thus its ability to produce cash crops for 
the market. This in turn limits the number of goods brought in from the out- 
side which the community can afford to consume. The community is poor. 

Within this economic setting, the corporate structure of the community is 
retained by community jurisdiction over the free disposal of land. Needless to 
say, community controls tend to be strongest where land is owned in common 
and re-allocated among members every year: But even where private property 
in land is the rule within the community, as is common today, the communal 
taboo on sale of land to outsiders (cf. Aguirre 1952:149; Lewis 1951:124; 
Mishkin 1946:443) severely limits the degree to which factors outside the 
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community can affect the structure of private property and related class 
differences within the community. Land is thus not a complete commodity. 
The taboo on sale of land to outsiders may be reinforced by other communal 
rights, such as gleaning rights or the right to graze cattle on any land within 
the community after the harvest. 

The community possesses a system of power which embraces the male 
members of the community and makes the achievement of power a matter of 
community decision rather than a matter of individually achieved status 
(Redfield and Tax 1952:39; Mishkin 1946:459). This system of power is often 
tied into a religious system or into a series of interlocking religious systems. 
The political-religious system as a whole tends to define the boundaries of the 
community and acts as a rallying point and symbol of collective unity. Pres- 
tige within the community is largely related to rising from religious office to 
office along a prescribed ladder of achievement. Conspicuous consumption is 
geared to this communally approved system of power and religion rather than 
to private individual show. This makes individual conspicuous consumption 
incidental to communal expenditure. Thus the community at one and the 
same time levels differences of wealth which might intensify class divisions 
within the community to the detriment of the corporate structure and sym- 
bolically reasserts the strength and integrity of its structure before the eyes of 
its members (Aguirre 1952:242; Mishkin 1946:468). 

The existence of such leveling mechanisms does not mean that class divi- 
sions within the corporate community do not exist. But it does mean that the 
class structure must find expression within the boundaries set by the com- 
munity. The corporate structure acts to impede the mobilization of capital 
and wealth within the community in terms of the outside world which em- 
ploys wealth capitalistically. It thus blunts the impact of the main opening 
wedge calculated to set up new te:sions within the community and thus to 
hasten its disintegration (cf. Aguirre 1952; Carrasco 1952:48). 

While striving to guarantee its members some basic livelihood within the 
confines of the community, the lack of resources and the very need to sustain 
the system of religion and power economically force the community to enter 
the outside market. Any imposition of taxes, any increase in expenditures rela- 
tive to the productive capacity of the community, or the internal growth of 
the population on a limited amount of land, must result in compensatory eco- 
nomic reactions in the field of production. These may be wage labor, or the de- 
velopment of some specialization which has competitive advantages within 
the marginal economy of such communities. These may include specializa- 
tions in trade, as among the Zapotecs, Tarascans, or Collas, or in witchcraft, 
as among the Killawallas or Kamilis of Bolivia. 

In the field of consumption, increases of expenditures reiative to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the economi¢ base are met with attempts to decrease ex- 
penditure by decreasing consumption. This leads to the establishment of a 
culturally recognized standard of consumption which consciously excludes 
cultural alternative (on cultural alternatives, their rejection or acceptance, cf. 
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Linton 1936:282-83). By reducing alternative items of consumption, along 
with the kinds of behavior and ideal norms which make use of these items of 
consumption, the community reduces the threat to its integrity. Moore and 
Tumin have called this kind of reaction ignorance with a “structural func- 
tion” (1949: 788). 

In other words, we are dealing here not merely with a lack of knowledge, 
an absence of information, but with a defensive ignorance, an active denial of 
outside alternatives which, if accepted, might threaten the corporate struc- 
ture (Beals’s “rejection pattern” (1952:229]; Mishkin 1946:443). Unwilling- 
ness to admit outsiders as competitors for land or as carriers of cultural al- 
ternatives may account for the prevalent tendency toward community en- 
dogamy (Redfield and Tax 1952:31; Mishkin 1946:453). 

Related to the need to maintain a steady state by decreasing expenditures 
is the conscious effort to eat and consume less by “pulling in one’s belt,” while 
working more. This ‘‘exploitation of the self” is culturally institutionalized in 
what might be called a “cult of poverty.”” Hard work and poverty as well as 
behavior symbolic of these, such as going barefoot or wearing “Indian” 
clothes (cf. Tumin 1952:85-94), are extolled, and laziness and greed and 
behavior associated with these vices are denounced (Carrasco 1952:47). 

The increase in output and concomitant restriction of consumption is 
carried out primarily within the nuclear family. The family thus acquires 
special importance in this kind of community, especially in a modern setting 
(Redfield and Tax 1952:33; Mishkin 1946:449-51). This is primarily because 
on the typical family farm . . . the farmer himself cannot tell you what part of his in- 
come comes to him in his capacity as a worker, what in his capacity as a capitalist 
who has provided tools and implements, or finally what in his capacity as owner of 
land. In fact, he is not able to tell you how much of his total income stems from his 
own labors and how much comes from the varied, but important efforts of his wife 
and children [Samuelson 1948: 76]. 


The family does not carry on cost-accounting. It does not know how much its 
labor is worth. Labor is not a commodity for it; it does not sell labor within 
the family. No money changes hands within the family. It acts as a unit of 
consumption and it can cut its consumption as a unit. The family is thus the 
ideal unit for the restriction of consumption and the increase of unpaid per- 
formance of work. 

The economy of the corporate community is congruent, if not structurally 
linked, with a marketing system of a peculiar sort. Lack of money resources 
requires that sales and purchases in the market be small. The highland village 
markets fit groups with low incomes which can buy only a little at a time (for 
Mexico, cf. Foster 1948:154; for the Quechua, cf. Mishkin 1946:436). Such 
markets bring together a much larger supply of articles than merchants of 
any one community could afford to keep continuously in their stores (Whetten 
1948:359). Most goods in such markets are homemade or locally grown 
(Whetten 1948:358; Mishkin 1946:437). Local producers thus acquire the 
needed supplementary income, while the character of the commodities offered 
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for sale reinforces the traditional pattern of consumption. Specialization on 
the part of villages is evident throughout (Whetten 1948; Foster 1948; 
Mishkin 1946:434). Regular market days in regional sequence making for a 
wider exchange of local produce (Whetten 1948; Mishkin 1946:436; Valcarcel 
1946:477-79) may be due to the fact that villages producing similar products 
must find outlets far away, as well as to exchanges of produce between high- 
lands and lowlands. The fact that the goods carried are produced in order to 
obtain small amounts of needed cash in order to purchase other needed goods 
is evident in the very high percentage of dealings between producer and ul- 
timate consumer. The market is in fact a means of bringing the two into con- 
tact (Whetten 1948:359; Foster 1948; Mishkin 1946). The role of the nuclear 
family in production and in the “exploitation of the self” is evident in the high 
percentage of goods in whose production the individual or the nuclear family 
completes an entire production cycle (Foster 1948). 

Paralleling the mechanisms of control which are primarily economic in 
origin are psychological mechanisms like institutionalized envy, which may find 
expression in various manifestations such as gossip, attacks of the evil eye, or 
in the fear and practice of witchcraft. The communal organization of the 
corporate community has often been romanticized; it is sometimes assumed 
that a communal structure makes for the absence of divisive tensions. Lewis 
has demonstrated that there is no necessary correlation between communal 
structure and pervasive good-will among the members of the community 
(Lewis 1951:428-29). Quite the contrary, it would seem that some form of 
institutionalized envy plays an important part in such communities (Gillin 
1952:208). Kluckhohn has shown that fear of witchcraft acts as an effective 
leveler in Navaho society (1944:67-68). A similar relationship obtains in the 
type of community which we are discussing. Here witchcraft, as well as milder 
forms of institutionalized envy, have an integrative effect in restraining non- 
traditional behavior, as long as social relationships suffer no serious disrup- 
tion. It minimizes disruptive phenomena such as economic mobility, abuse of 
ascribed power, or individual conspicuous show of wealth. On the individual 
plane, it thus acts to maintain the individual in equilibrium with his neighbors. 
On the social plane, it reduces the disruptive influences of outside society. 

The need to keep social relationships in equilibrium in order to maintain 
the steady state of the corporate community is internalized in the individual 
as strong conscious efforts to adhere to the traditional roles, roles which were 
successful in maintaining the steady state in the past. Hence there appeurs a 
strong tendency on the social psychological level to stress “‘uninterrupted 
routine practice of traditional patterns” (Gillin 1952:206). Such a psychologi- 
cal emphasis would tend to act against overt expressions of individual auton- 
omy, and set up in individuals strong fears against being thrown out of equili- 
brium (Gillin 1952:208). 

An individual thus carries the culture of such a community, not merely 
passively as a social inheritance inherited and accepted automatically, but 
actively. Adherence to the culture validates membership in an existing 
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society and acts as a passport to participation in the life of the community. 
The particular traits held help the individual remain within the equilibrium 
of relationships which maintain the community. Corporate communities 
produce “distinctive cultural, linguistic, and other social attributes,” which 
Beals has aptly called “plural cultures” (1953:333); tenacious defense of this 
plurality maintains the integrity of such communities. 

It is needless to add that any aspect relates to any other, and that changes 
in one would vitally affect the rest. Thus the employment of traditional tech- 
nology keeps the land marginal from the point of view of the larger society, 
keeps the community poor, forces a search for supplementary sources of in- 
come, and requires high expenditures of physical labor within the nuclear 
family. The technology is in turn maintained by the need to adhere to tradi- 
tional roles in order to validate one’s membership in the community, and this 
adherence is produced by the conscious denial of alternative forms of behavior, 
by institutionalized envy, and by the fear of being thrown out of equilibrium 
with one’s neighbor. The various aspects enumerated thus exhibit a very high 
degree of covariance. 

The second type (2) which we shall discuss comprises peasants who regu- 
larly sell a cash crop constituting probably between 50 and 75 per cent of their 
total production. Geographically, this type of peasant is distributed over hu- 
mid low highlands and tropical lowlands. Present-day use of their environ- 
ments has been dictated by a shift in demand on the world market for crops 
from the American tropics during the latter part of the nineteenth century and 
the early part of the twentieth. On the whole, production for the market by 
this type of peasant has been in an ascendant phase, though often threatened 
by intermittent periods of decline and depression. 

In seasonally rainy tropical lowlands, these peasants may raise sugar cane. 
In chronically rainy lowlands, such as northern Colombia or Venezuela or 
coastal Ecuador, they have tended to grow cocoa or bananas. The develop- 
ment of this peasant segment has been most impressive in humid low high- 
lands, where the standard crop is coffee (Platt 1943:498). This crop is easily 
grown on both small and large holdings, as is the case in Colombia, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, and parts of the West Indies. 

Such cash crop production requires outside capitalization. The amount 
and kind of capitalization will have important ramifications throughout the 
particular local adaptation made. Peasants of this type receive such capitali- 
zation from the outside, but mainly on a traditional, small-scale, intermittent 
and speculative basis. Investments are not made either to stabilize the market 
or to reorganize the apparatus of production and distribution of the peasantry. 
Few peasant groups of this type have been studied fully by anthropologists, 
and any discussion of them must to some extent remain conjectural! until 
further work adds to our knowledge. For the construction of this type the 
writer has relied largely on his own field work in Puerto Rico (Wolf 1951) 
and on insights gained from studies made in southern Brazil (Herrmann 1950; 
Pierson and others 1951). 
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The typical structure which serves to integrate this type of peasant seg- 
ment with other segments and with the larger sociocultural whole we shall 
here call the “open” community. The open community differs from the cor- 
porate peasant community in a number of ways. The corporate peasant com- 
munity is composed primarily of one subculture, the peasantry. The open 
community comprises a number of subcultures of which the peasantry is only 
one, although the most important functional segment. The corporate com- 
munity emphasizes resistance to influences from without which might threaten 
its integrity. The open community, on the other hand, emphasizes continuous 
interaction with the outside world and ties its fortunes to outside demands. 
The corporate community frowns on individual accumulation and display of 
wealth and strives to reduce the effects of such accumulation on the communal 
structure. It resists reshaping of relationships; it defends the traditional equi- 
librium. The open-ended community permits and expects individual accumu- 
lation and display of wealth during periods of rising outside demand and al- 
lows this new wealth much influence in the periodic reshaping of social ties. 

Historically, the open peasant community arose in response to the rising 
demand for cash crops which accompanied the development of capitalism in 
Europe. In a sense, it represents the offshoot of a growing type of society 
which multiplied its wealth by budding off to form new communities to pro- 
duce new wealth in their turn. Many peasant communities were established 
in Latin America by settlers who brought to the New World cultural patterns 
of consumption and production which from the outset involved them in rela- 
tions with an outside market. Being a Spaniard or Portuguese meant more 
than merely speaking Spanish or Portuguese or adhering to certain kinds of 
traditional behavior and ideal norms. It implied participation in a complex 
system of hierarchical relationships and prestige which required the consump- 
tion of goods that could be produced only by means of a complicated division 
of labor and had to be acquired in the market. No amount of Indian blankets 
delivered as tribute could make up for the status gained by the possession of 
one shirt of Castilian silk, or for a small ruffle of Cambrai lace. Prestige goods 
as well as necessities like iron could only be bought with money, and the need 
for money drove people to produce for an outside market. The demand for 
European goods by Spanish colonists was enormous and in turn caused heavy 
alterations in the economic structure of the mother country (Sombart 1928, 
I, Pt. 2:780-81). In the establishment of the open community, therefore, the 
character of the outside society was a major determinant from the beginning. 

It would be a mistake, moreover, to visualize the development of the world 
market in terms of continuous and even expansion, and to suppose therefore 
that the line of development of particular peasant communities always leads 
from lesser involvement in the market to more involvement. This line of 
reasoning would seem to be especially out of place in the case of Latin America 
where the isolation and homogeneity of the “folk” are often secondary, that 
is to say, follow in time after a stage of much contact and heterogeneity. Red- 
field has recognized aspects of this problem in his recent category of “remade 
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folk” (1953:47). Such a category should cover not only the Yucatecan Indians 
who fled into the isolation of the bush but also groups of settlers with a culture 
of basically Iberian derivation which were once in the mainstream of commer- 
cial development, only to be left behind on its poverty-stricken margins (cf. 
e.g., the Spanish settlements at Culiacin, New Galicia, described by Mota 
[1940:99-102], and Chiapa Real, Chiapas, described by Gage [1929:151-53]). 

Latin America has been involved in major shifts and fluctuations of the 
market since the period of initial European conquest. It would appear, for 
example, that a rapid expansion of commercial development in New Spain 
during the sixteenth century was followed by a “century of depression” in 
the seventeenth (cf. Borah 1951; Chevalier 1952:xii, 54). The slack was 
taken up again in the eighteenth century, with renewed shrinkage and dis- 
integration of the market in the early part of the nineteenth. During the 
second part of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, 
many Latin American countries were repeatedly caught up in speculative 
booms of cash crop production for foreign markets, often with disastrous re- 
sults in the case of market failure. Entire communities might find their market 
gone overnight, and revert to the production of subsistence crops for their own 
use. 

Two things seem clear from this discussion. First, in dealing with present- 
day Latin America it would seem advisable to beware of treating production 
for subsistence and production for the market as two progressive stages of de- 
velopment. Rather, we must allow for the cyclical alternation of the two 
kinds of production within the same community and realize that from the 
point of view of the community both kinds may be alternative responses to 
changes in conditions of the outside market. This means that a synchronic 
study of such a community is insufficient, because it cannot reveal how the 
community can adapt to such seemingly radical changes. Second, we must 
look for the mechanisms which make such changes possible. 

In the corporate peasant community, the relationships of individuals and 
kin groups within the community are bounded by a common structure. We 
have seen that the community aims primarily at maintaining an equilibrium 
of roles within the community in an effort to keep intact its outer boundary. 
Maintenance of the outer boundary reacts in turn on the stability of the 
equilibrium within it. The open community Jacks such a formalized corporate 
structure. It neither limits its membership nor insists on a defensive boundary. 
Quite the contrary, it permits free permeation by outside influences. 

In contrast to the corporate peasant community where the community re- 
tains the right to review and revise individual decisions, the open community 
lends itself to rapid shifts in production because it is possible to mobilize the 
peasant and to orient him rapidly toward the expanding market. Land is 
usually owned privately. Decisions for change can be made by individual 
families. Property can be mortgaged, or pawned in return for capital. The com- 
munity gua community cannot interfere in such change. 

As in the corporate peasant community, land tends to be marginal and 
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technology primitive. Yet functionally both land and technology are elements 
in a different complex of relationships. The buyers of peasant produce have 
an interest in the continued “‘backwardness” of the peasant. Reorganization 
of his productive apparatus would absorb capital and credit which can be 
spent better in expanding the market by buying means of transportation, 
engaging middlemen, etc. Moreover, by keeping the productive apparatus 
unchanged, the buyer can reduce the risk of having his capital tied up in the 
means of production of the peasant holding, if and when the bottom drops 
out of the market. The buyers of peasant produce thus trade increasing pro- 
ductivity per man-hour for the lessened risks of investment. We may say that 
the marginality of land and the poor technology are here a function of the specu- 
lative market. In the case of need, the investor merely withdraws credit, while 
the peasant returns to subsistence production by means of his traditional 
technology. 

The fact that cash crop production can be undertaken on peasant holdings 
without materially reorganizing the productive apparatus implies furthermore 
that the amount of cash crop produced by each peasant will tend to be small, 
as will be the income which he receives after paying off all obligations. This 
does not mean that the aggregate amounts of such production cannot reach 
respectable sums, nor that the amounts of profit accruing to middlemen from 
involvement in such production need be low. 

In this cycle of subsistence crops and cash crops, subsistence crops guar- 
antee a stable minimum livelihood, where cash crops promise higher money re- 
turns but involve the family in the hazards of the fluctuating market. The 
peasant is always concerned with the problem of striking some sort of balance 
between subsistence production and cash crop production. Preceding cycles 
of cash crop production have enabled him to buy goods and services which he 
cannot afford if he produces only for his own subsistence. Yet an all-out effort 
to increase his ability to buy more goods and services of this kind may spell 
his end as an independent agricultural producer. His tendency is thus to rely 
on a basic minimum of subsistence production and to expand his cash pur- 
chases only slowly. Usually he can rely on traditional norms of consumption 
which define a decent standard of living in terms of a fixed number of culturally 
standardized needs. Such needs are of course not only economic but may in- 
clude standardized expenditures for religious or recreational purposes, or for 
hospitality (cf. Wolf 1951:64). Nor are these needs static. Viewing the ex- 
pansion of the market from the point of view of subsistence, however, permits 
the peasant to expand his consumption only slowly. 

In cutting down on money expenditures, he defers purchases of new goods, and distrib- 
utes his purchases over a long period of time. The peasant standard of living is under- 
going change but the rate of that change is slow [Wolf 1951 :65]. 


The cultural yardstick enables him to limit the rate of expansion but also 
permits him to retrench when he has overextended himself economically. As 
in the corporate peasant community, the unit within which consumption can 
best be restricted while output is stepped up is again the nuclear family. 
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This modus operandi reacts back on his technology and on his ability to in- 
crease his cash income. The buyer of peasant produce knows that the peasant 
will be slow in expanding his demand for money. He can therefore count on 
accumulating his largest share of gain during the initial phase of a growing 
market, a factor which adds to the speculative character of the economy. 

Peasants who are forced overnight to reorient their production from the 
production of subsistence crops for their own use to cash crop production are 
rarely able to generate the needed capital themselves. It must be pumped 
into the peasant segment from without, either from another segment within 
the community, or from outside the community altogether. The result is that 
when cash crop production grows important, there is a tightening of bonds 
between town and country. Urban families become concerned with the pro- 
duction and distribution of cash crops and tie their own fate to the fate of the 
cash crop. In a society subject to frequent fluctuations of the market but 
possessed of little fluid capital, there are few formal institutional mechanisms 
for insuring the flow of capital into peasant production. In a more highly 
capitalized society, the stock market functions as an impersonal governor of 
relationships between investors. Corporations form, merge, or dissolve accord- 
ing to the dictates of this governor. In a society where capital accumulation is 
low, the structure of incorporation tends to be weak or lacking. More impor- 
tant are the informal alliances of families and clients which polarize wealth and 
power at any given time. Expansion of the market tends to involve the peasant 
in one or the other of these blocs of family power in town. These blocs, in turn, 
permit the rapid diffusion of capital into the countryside, since credit is guar- 
anteed by personal relationships between creditor and debtor. Peasant alle- 
giance then acts further to reinforce the social and political position of a 
given family bloc within the urban sector. 

When the market fails, peasants and urban patrons both tend to be caught 
in the same downward movement. Open communities of the type we are 
analyzing here are therefore marked by the repeated “circulation of the elite.” 
Blocs of wealth and power form, only to break up and be replaced by similar 
blocs coming to the fore. The great concern with status is related to this type of 
mobility. Status on the social plane measures the position in the trajectory of 
the family on the economic plane. To put it in somewhat oversimplified terms, 
status in such a society represents the “credit rating” of the family. The eco- 
nomic circulation of the elite thus takes the form of shifts in social status. 
Such shifts in social and economic position always invelve an urban and a 
rural aspect. If the family cannot find alternate economic supports, it loses 
prestige within the urban sector, and is sooner or later abandoned by its 
peasant clientele who must needs seek other urban patrons. 

We are thus dealing with a type of community which is continuously faced 
with alignments, circulation and realignments, both on the socioeconomic and 
political level. Since social, economic, and political arrangements are based 
primarily on personal ties, such fluctuations act to redefine personal relation- 
ships, and such personal relationships are in turn watched closely for indices of 
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readjustment. Relations between two individuals do not symbolize merely the 
respective statuses and roles of the two concerned; they involve a whole series 
of relations which must be evaluated and readjusted if there is any indication 
of change. This “overloading” of personal relations produces two types of 
behavior: behavior calculated to retain social status, and a type of behavior 
which for want of a better term might be called ‘“‘redefining” behavior, be- 
havior aimed at altering the existing state of personal relationships. Both 
types will be present in any given social situation, but the dominance of one 
over the other will be determined by the relative stability or instability of the 
economic base. Status behavior is loaded with a fierce consciousness of the 
symbols of status, while “redefining” behavior aims at testing the social limits 
through such varied mechanisms as humor, invitations to share drinks or 
meals, visiting, assertions of individual worth, proposals of marriage, and so 
forth. The most important of these types of behavior, quite absent in the 
corporate community, consists in the ostentatious exhibition of commodities 
purchased with money. 

This type of redefining behavior ramifies through other aspects of the 
culture. Wealth is its prerequisite. It is therefore most obvious in the ascend- 
ant phases of the economic cycle, rather than when the cycle is leveling off. 
Such accumulation of goods and the behavior associated with it serves as a 
challenge to existing relations with kin folk, both real and fictitious, since it is 
usually associated with a reduction in relations of reciprocal aid and hospi- 
tality on which these ties are based. 

This disruption of social ties through accumulation is inhibited in the 
corporate peasant community, but can go on unchecked in the type of com- 
munity which we are considering. Here forms of envy such as witchcraft are 
often present, but not institutionalized as in the first type of community. 
Rather, fear of witchcraft conforms to the hypothesis proposed by Passin 
(1942:15) that 


in any society where there is a widespread evasion of a cultural obligation which results 
in the diffusion of tension and hostility between people, and further if this hostility is 
not expressed in overt physical strife, . . . sorcery or related non-physical techniques 
will be brought into play. 


Fear of witchcraft in such a community may be interpreted as a product of 
guilt on the part of the individual who is himself disrupting ties which are 
valued, coupled with a vague anxiety about the loss of stable definitions of 
situations in terms of clear-cut status. At the same time, the new possessions 
and their conspicuous show serves not only to redefine status and thus to re- 
duce anxiety but also as a means of expressing hostility against those who do 
not own the same goods (cf. Kluckhohn 1944:67, fn. 96). The “invidious” 
comparisons produced by this hostility in turn produce an increase in the rate 
of accumulation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 
The two model types discussed above by no means exhaust the variety of 
peasant segments to be found in Latin America. They were singled out for 
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consideration because I felt most competent to deal with them in terms of 
both time and field experience. Pleading greater ignorance and less assurance, 
I should nevertheless like to take this opportunity to indicate the rough out- 
lines of some other types which may deserve further investigation. These 
types may seem to resemble the “open” communities just discussed. It is 
nevertheless important to conceptualize them separately. We may expect them 
to differ greatly in their basic functional configurations, due to the different 
manner of their integration with larger sociocultural systems, and to the dif- 
ferent histories of their integration. 

Thus, it seems that within the same geographical area occupied by the 
second type, above, there exists a third type of peasant (3) who resembles the 
second also in that a large percentage of his total production is sold on the 
market. This percentage is probably higher than that involved in the second 
case; between 90 and 100 per cent of total production may go directly into the 
market. This peasant segment seems to differ from the second one in the much 
greater stability of its market and in much more extensive outside capitaliza- 
tion. Much of the market is represented by the very high aggregate demand 
of the United States, and United States capital flows into such peasant seg- 
ments through organizations such as the United Fruit Company. In the ab- 
sence of foreign investment, capital may be supplied by new-style local groups 
of investors of the kind found in the coffee industry of Antioquia, Colombia 
(cf. Parsons 1949: 2-9). Anthropologists have paid little attention to this type 
of peasantry. 

(4) A fourth type is perhaps represented by peasants who habitually sell 
the larger part of their total production in restricted but stable local markets. 
Such markets are especially apt to occur near former political and religious 
settlements in the high highlands which play a traditional role in the life of the 
country but do not show signs of commercial or industrial expansion. Out- 
side capitalization of such production would appear to be local in scale, but a 
relatively stable market may offer a certain guarantee of small returns. Into 
this category may fit groups relatively ignored by anthropologists, such as 
many Mexican ranchero communities (cf. Armstrong 1949; Humphrey 1948; 
Taylor 1933) or the settlers of the Bogota Basin (cf. Smith and others 1945). 

(5) The fifth group is perhaps represented by peasants located in a region 
which once formed a key area of the developing system of capitalism (Williams 
1944: 98-107). This region is located in the seasonally rainy tropical lowlands 
of northeastern Brazil and the West Indies. Here sugar plantations based 
on slave labor flourished in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. These plantations were weakened by a variety of factors, such as the 
end of the slave trade and the political independence movement in Latin Amer- 
ica, and most of them were unable to compete with other tropical areas. 
Where the old plantation system was not replaced by modern “factories in the 
field,’ as has been the case in northeastern Brazil (Hutchinson 1952:17) and 
on parts of the south coast of Puerto Rico (Mintz 1953: 24449), we today find 
peasant holdings as “‘residual bits’’ of former large-scale organizations (Platt 
1943:501) which have disintegrated, as in Haiti or Jamaica. The economy 
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of such areas has been contracting since the end of slavery, with the result 
that this type of peasant seems to lean heavily toward the production of sub- 
sistence crops for home use or toward the production and distribution of very 
small amounts of cash produce. 

(6) A sixth group is perhaps represented by the foreign colonists who in- 
troduced changes in technology into the forested environment of southern 
Brazil and southern Chile. These areas seem to show certain similarities. In 
both areas, the settlers chose the forest rather than the open plain for settle- 
ment and colonization. In both areas, colonization was furthered by the re- 
spective central governments to create buffers against military pressures 
from outside and against local movements for autonomy. In both areas, the 
settlers found themselves located on a cultural ecological frontier. In southern 
Brazil, they faced cultural pressures from the Pampa (Willems 1944: 154-55) 
and from the surrounding population of casual cash crop producers (Willems 
1945: 14-15, 26). In southern Chile, they confronted the Araucanians. In both 
areas, an initial period of deculturation and acculturation would seem to have 
been followed by increasing integration into the national market through the 
sale of cash crops. 

(7) A seventh type is perhaps made up of peasants who live on the out- 
skirts of the capitalist market, on South America’s “pioneer fringe” (Bowman 
1931). This would include people who raise crops for the market in order to 
obtain strategic items of consumption, like clothing, salt, or metal, which 
they cannot produce themselves. The technological level characterizing this 
type of peasant seems to be low; his agriculture would appear to be mainly of 
the slash-and-burn type. His contacts with the market seem to be sporadic 
rather than persistent, and the regularity with which he produces a cash crop 
seems to depend both on uncertain outside demand and on his periodic need 
for an outside product. 

Due largely to the requirements of the agricultural system, families live 
in dispersal, and the family level is probably the chief level of integration. 
Since there is no steady market, land lacks commercial value, and occupance 
is relatively unhampered. A family may occupy land for as long as required 
and abandon it with decreasing yields. Such circulation through the land- 
scape would require large amounts of land and unrestricted operation. Con- 
cepts of fixed private property in land would tend to be absent or nonfunc- 
tional. The land may belong to somebody who cannot make effective com- 
mercial use of it at the moment, and permits temporary squatting (for the 
tolerados of Santa Cruz, Bolivia, cf. Leonard 1952:132-33; for the intrusos of 
southern Brazil, cf. Willems 1942:376; for the squatters in other parts of 
Brazil, cf. Smith 1946:459-60; for Paraguay, cf. Service Ms.). 

Once again I want to express the caution that the above list represents 
only suggestions. Further work will undoubtedly lead to the formulation of 
additional or other types, and to the construction of models to deal with tran- 
sitional phenomena, such as changes from one type of segment to another. 
Since segments relate with other segments, further inquiry will also have to 
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take account of the ways in which type segments interrelate with each other 
and of the variety of community structures which such combinations can 
produce. 

In summary, this article has made an attempt to distinguish among several 
types of peasantry in Latin America. These types are based on cultural struc- 
ture rather than on culture content. Peasant cultures are seen as part-cultures 
within larger sociocultural wholes. The character of the larger whole and the 
mode of integration of the part-culture with it have been given primary 


weight in constructing the typology. The types suggested remain wholly 
provisional. 
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Types of Social Structure among the Lowland Tribes 
of South and Central America 


KALERVO OBERG 


Institute of Inter-American A ffairs, Rio de Janeiro 


I. THE PROBLEM OF CULTURAL TYPOLOGY 


TEWARD’S fourfold classification (Marginal, Tropical Forest, Circum- 

Caribbean, and Andean civilizations) of the Indian cultures of pre-Colum- 
bian America south of Mexico stands as a landmark in the ordering of the 
vast body of descriptive material brought together in the Handbook of South 
American Indians. It appears to me that in the ordering of this material and 
in his theoretical and interpretative passages Steward had three major objec- 
tives in mind: (1) to classify tribes or other culture-carrying units on the basis 
of certain typical culture traits; (2) to distinguish broad cultural strata or 
levels and to indicate the developmental interrelationship of these levels; 
and (3) to determine, in so far as possible, the concrete historical processes 
by which these developments have taken place (Steward 1949). With this ap- 
proach, which is at once taxonomic, developmental, and historical, I am in 
complete agreement. Steward has gathered the material and has indicated 
basic approaches, and it remains for others to develop these approaches or to 
create new ones in order to derive more meaning from the material. In this 
paper I will attempt not only to describe the major types of social structure 
under which I believe all sociopolitical units in this area can be listed but will 
attempt also to account for these types in terms of those cultural elements, 
environmental factors, and the derivatives which appear to be intimately 
associated with them. Admittedly this approach is narrow, for large segments 
of culture content will be omitted. 

If one is concerned with the typology of culture, one must of necessity 
consider certain functionally interrelated constellations of variable cultural 
forms, which, in turn, poses the problem of defining the unit to be used for 
comparison. Is there an isolable, social, culture-carrying unit which in the 
locus of the cultural process, which accepts the discoveries and inventions of 
its members, which absorbs or rejects outside culture traits, and which in the 
process is itself modified? In short, is there not a social organism which exists 
in an environment, somewhat comparable to a biological organism which is 
studied and classified by biologists? It is suggested here that, although varying 
tremendously in size and complexity, social organisms of this kind do exist 
and that they can be classified in terms of their structures. Once established, 
these major structural types can be separated into subtypes and the subtypes 
can be further separated into types based on their cultural content, the latter 
types depending on the elements which the classifier wishes to select as criteria. 
Here only the major structural types and some of the associated cultural ele- 
ments and environmental factors are outlined. 
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Considering pre-Columbian America south of Mexico, there appear to be 
sociopolitical units which fall into six major classes of social structure: (1) Ho- 
mogeneous Tribes, (2) Segmented Tribes, (3) Politically Organized Chief- 
doms, (4) Feudal Type States, (5) City States, and (6) Theocratic Empires. 
These structural types reveal increasing complexity, each successive type on 
the scale of complexity being distinguished by the structural feature or fea- 
tures which by addition creates greater complexity. It is assumed: (a) that 
the development of more complex structure consists in the reorganization of 
social relationships on the basis of such constant factors as kinship, age, sex, 
territory, and status, associated with such prime social functions as economic 
pursuits, warfare, the settlement of internal disputes, ritual, ceremonial, 
recreation, and artistic activities; (6) that the immediate precondition for the 
reorganization of social relationships is the increase in population density and 
the appearance of a food surplus above subsistence needs; (c) that population 
density and the food surplus, in turn, are directly related to the totality of 
conditioning factors which influence food production. Only the first three struc- 
tural types will be analyzed here, for they characterize social organization of 
the lowland tribes of America south of Mexico. Before going on to describe 
these structural types it seems necessary to discuss their preconditions and the 
complex conditioning factors which affect them. 


II. FOOD PRODUCTION, THE FOOD SURPLUS, POPULATION, AND SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 

The relationship among food production, population density, the size of 
population aggregates, and the appearance of a food surplus above subsistence 
needs is evidently a complex one. Among both food gatherers and food pro- 
ducers improvement in the resource base or an improvement in the methods 
of exploitation usually means an increase in population density and the ap- 
pearance of larger bands or villages. This process continues until the popula- 
tion in a given area reaches an optimum size, after which the population either 
expands territorially or limits its growth. As territorial expansion is not always 
possible internal checks to population growth must be operative, although 
perhaps not consciously recognized by the people themselves. There is con- 
siderable evidence to indicate that the small Indian tribal groups in central 
Brazil limit population growth. Illegitimate infants, deformed infants, and 
often twins are destroyed at birth; and more important is the fact that in 
many tribes women insist on a long nursing period (about three years) during 
which if they become pregnant they practice abortion and infanticide. 

The fact that these same tribes raid each other for women and children, 
which seems to contradict a desire to check population growth, relates to 
different population problems. In small population groups the ratio between 
males and females born does not always balance, and the capture of women 
and children is one way of correcting this imbalance; the Terena, for instance, 
practice infanticide so that a male birth follows a female birth, or vice versa, 
by this means endeavoring to make the sexes numerically equal. Another 
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factor is the ideal population structure which fits their particular kind of social 
and economic conditions. Economic processes and defense lay emphasis on 
the age group between 15 and 40, the younger and the older age groups being 
considered a burden. A low birth rate associated with the capture of young 
women and children able to walk and feed themselves appear to correlate 
with this type of population structure. 

The information in the Handbook indicates that with the intensification 
of agriculture there is both an increase in population density and the appear- 
ance of a food surplus above subsistence needs. How does this come about? In- 
creased productivity of land can have a number of consequences. If subsistence 
needs alone provided the incentives, cultivators would utilize smaller plots 
of land, the population of a given area would increase, and the cultivators 
would have surplus time to devote to domestic crafts, group rituals, arts, 
ceremonies, and sports. On the other hand, if cultivators worked full-time on 
areas as large as they could manage, they would produce a surplus above sub- 
sistence needs. But this surplus above subsistence needs would not come 
about automatically; some incentive or force would be necessary for its pro- 
duction. Craft specialization, occupational groups, and markets would be one 
condition that could provide this incentive. But if craft or regional specializa- 
tion had not reached a level to create a market to absorb surplus food supplies, 
or had done so only to a limited extent, then we would have to look for other 
social motives and forces capable of bringing into being, concentrating, and 
utilizing the surplus. 

These motive forces and incentives are evidently inherent in any tribal 
situation. Surplus time, we saw, would lead to a proliferation and elaboration 
of pre-existing noneconomic activities by group members as a whole. Surplus 
food supplies, on the other hand, would make possible the appearance of 
specialized groups to carry on some or all of these activities by the permanent 
withdrawal of members from agricultural production. Tribal rituals would be- 
come the prerogative of special priests, leading eventually to the formation 
of temples and priesthoods. Marked differences would appear in the nature 
of warfare, the status of war captives, and intertribal relationships. Instead 
of incorporating war captives into the tribe as husbands and wives, they could 
now be used as slaves; weaker tribes could be periodically plundered, or con- 
quered and forced to pay tribute. Warfare, in both its acquisitive and defen- 
sive aspects, would tend to become permanent with the appearance of military 
establishments. But this would mean political organization with corresponding 
increase in the powers of chiefs, leading ultimately to the appearance of a 
state organization. These developments in social organization are not directly 
caused by the capacity of cultivators to produce increasing surpluses. Surplus 
producing capacity is only the precondition. In fact these structural develop- 
ments must take place to bring the surplus into being. 

Major differences in surplus producing capacity are undoubtedly related 
to technological developments. Intensive agriculture based on irrigation is 
certainly a different technological system from digging-stick, slash-and-burn 
agriculture. But the agricultural tool system does not explain the appearance 
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of a food surplus and of complex social structures in the Circum-Caribbean 
lands, for the hunting tribes practicing supplementary agriculture and the 
tropical forest tribes who did not produce a surplus used basically the same 
tool—the digging stick—with slash-and-burn as the method of clearing the 
land. It would thus appear that highly significant increases in agricultural 
production can be brought about by factors other than improvements in 
agricultural implements. Soil fertility and its relationship to rainfall is a vari- 
able factor of great importance. According to soil scientists, tropical rain forest 
soils in general are low in fertility and quickly depleted by cultivation. Grass- 
lands are often composed of rich soils but owing to the heavy turf are not 
easily accessible to digging-stick methods of agriculture. This is true today 
in Brazil in the case of hoe agriculture. Once land goes into pasture it is re- 
moved from cultivation until covered by second growth which, when again 
cut down and burned, makes the soil available to the hoe cultivator. The 
Circum-Caribbean lands evidently provided variable climate and soil condi- 
tions. Our sources indicate the sporadic use of irrigation and the cultivation of 
two crops a year, which would indicate reasonably rich soils. 

Even though the list of crops cultivated in this area do not differ much 
from those known to the cultivators in the Amazon rain forest, there is a 
strong likelihood that there was a more varied and balanced use of these 
crops. I have observed that although the Indians in the Amazon Basin know a 
wide variety of plants they tend to confine themselves to a narrow pattern of 
cultivation, growing those plants that give the best yields and depending on 
the river and forest for many other food products. The fact that many of the 
Circum-Caribbean tribes lived away from rivers would indicate that they 
had a much more balanced diet provided by the cultivation of foods such as 
manioc, maize, potatoes, beans, peanuts, arrowroot, squashes, and a wide 
variety of fruits. With this more intensive cultivation there is the probability 
that some selection was practiced, which in time would lead to greater yields 
per species than was common in the Amazon forests. 

Our sources indicate that there was an improvement in the methods of 
cultivation. Although the digging stick was still the primary tool, and slash- 
and-burn the prevailing mode of clearing the land, the use of such fertilizers 
as urine mixed with ashes and the irrigation of cultivated areas indicate a 
longer period of use of a given parcel of land. With a wider range of food 
plants used, some rotation no doubt was practiced, land passing from maize to 
root crops and on to fruit tree cultivation. Abandoned lands would in time be 
covered by trees and undergrowth and in due course would again be ready for 
another cycle of cultivation. 

The increased possibilities of food production through agriculture would 
tend to draw productive effort away from fishing, hunting, and wild food 
gathering. Our sources state that the fields of the Circum-Caribbean tribes 
increased in size and that fishing and hunting in fact did become of minor 
importance in the pattern of subsistence activities, in contrast to the tropical 
forest tribes. 

There are indications that some tribal groups in the Circum-Caribbean 
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region domesticated the Muscovy duck and the guinea pig, and bred a vegetable- 
eating dog for human consumption. 


III. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


Social stratification, as distinct from individual differences in status due to 
purity of descent and prowess in social activities, appears to be closely asso- 
ciated with the capacity of social units to produce economic surpluses with 
consequent changes in both internal and external relationships. The Guai- 
curuan horse-using tribes of the Chaco represent stratification in its simplest 
form. The introduction of horses, sheep, and cattle into this area created a 
source of wealth which could be raided through surprise attacks and the 
driving off of the livestock. The capture of Indian slaves to take care of the 
livestock and to perform menial tasks for the owners now took on an economic 
aspect. The economy could now support a class of raiding warriors and the 
slave class itself. The economic characteristic of this organization was its 
dependence upon the surplus producing capacity of the Spanish settlements and 
of other Indian tribes which had acquired livestock. The Guaicuruan chiefly 
class did not concentrate and employ their traditional tribal productive sur- 
pluses for social purposes, for the tribe itself was not yet a surplus producing 
economy. Control by the chiefs over their warrior bands depended upon the 
individual success of these chiefs in war and on the acquisition of /oot in which 
the warriors shared. The chiefs had no judicial control over the tribesmen nor 
control over their domestic, hunting, and agricultural activities. Although no 
permanent political structure appeared, a class of wealthy chiefs and a large 
class of slaves did appear, with the general run of tribesmen forming an in- 
termediate class. 

Social stratification on the Northwest Coast of North America was like- 
wise related to the appearance of two kinds of economic processes: a subsist- 
ence economy based on fishing and hunting and a potlatch economy based 
on the surplus producing capacity of the fur trade, the surplus being used for 
prestige-earning ceremonies which in turn led to the appearance of a wealthy 
class with high social status. As in the case of the Guaicuru, no political or- 
ganization appeared, the chiefs remaining ceremonial, economic, or war leaders 
of kinship groups, their ties to the members of their respective groups being 
composed of kinship rights and obligations. 

This type of social stratification is clearly different from one in which the 
class position of the chiefs rests on political and economic powers not shared 
by other members of the tribe. Among the Arawakan Taino the chiefs were 
territorial chiefs with judicial powers backed by penal sanctions and with 
rights to requisition surplus wealth for both military and religious purposes. 
The private wealth of the chiefs was acquired by means of the agricultural 
labor of female slaves captured in war, while male captives were often reserved 
for religious sacrifices. Although this type of political structure and the social 
stratification associated with it was made possible by the surplus producing 
capacity of the economy, the political bond between tribesmen and chief was 
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one of clientship rather than of kinship or serfdom. The tribesman provided 
food supplies and his services to the chief’s war party as a matter of duty, in 
return for a share of the loot and for protection against counterraids. The 
chiefly class due to its greater wealth and to political prerogatives not shared 
by other tribal members was now able to express this social difference through 
distinctive social symbols and social behavior. 

With the appearance of feudal-type social structure, social stratification 
takes on a new form. Tribal bonds as cohesive forces are replaced by an estate- 
like politically organized central nucleus which may well have originally been 
a conquering tribe to the head of which conquered peoples are linked by serf- 
dom and the payment of tribute. Tribute payment makes possible a greater 
concentration of wealth for the display-use of the ruler and of the ruling class, 
the maintenance of a permanent military establishment, and for a priesthood. 

Social stratification is in essence a horizontal segmentation of the socio- 
political unit, in contrast to vertical segmentation along kinship lines. Social 
stratification can appear among both Homogeneous and Segmented Tribes 
under conditions which make possible the acquisition of an economic surplus 
from foreign societies. This surplus is in the nature of a windfall and does not 
alter the basic economy of the tribe itself. If stratification appears among 
Homogeneous Tribes without a sib structure, it may weli bring about an 
increase in population density through the addition of slaves, but as the 
tendency of stratification is to create endogamous horizontal groups this would 
work against the development of sibs and moieties. In other words, a Homo- 
geneous Tribe may pass directly into a class structured society without passing 
through a unilinear kinship phase. In a sib-structured tribe social stratification 
would tend to weaken the social importance of the sib structure. 

The argument put forth in this paper is that the increase in the size of 
population aggregates is sufficient to account for the appearance of sibs and 
moieties. An alternative development may be the appearance of stratification 
under the special conditions just described. But a formal political organization 
and a class structured society can arise only when the economy of the socio- 
political unit itself is able to produce a surplus food supply above subsistence 
needs. 


IV. TYPES OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
A. HoMOGENEOUS TRIBES 


These are small tribal units in which all relationships are in terms of kin- 
ship, the tribe being the only corporate named group. Internal structure re- 
veals only evanescent conjugal families and extended families built around 
unnamed patri- or matrilineages, depending upon the rule of residence. This 
group operates within a defined territory which it will defend if threatened. 
In some cases the use of organized force against other groups is of such 
minor importance that political cohesion does not appear, tribal unity being 
maintained by periodic joint rituals, intermarriages, visits, exchanges of 
presents, and a consciousness of common descent. In other words, a homo- 
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geneous tribal group is an internally self-perpetuating, corporate, sociopoli- 
tical group identified by a name and an origin myth which defines true mem- 
bership bilaterally through both father and mother back to the mythical 
ancestors. Most southern hunters and many tribes in the tropical forest and 
in the Circum-Caribbean area belong to this structural type. Good samples are 
the Yahgan, the Nambicuara, and the Upper Xingu tribes. 

Homogeneous Tribes can be broken down into subtypes on the basis of 
kinship structure, residence and marriage rules or settlement pattern. If 
settlement pattern is selected we get: (1) a loosely integrated group made up 
of dispersed family groups, (2) groups made up of interrelated extended family 
bands, (3) a large single band, (4) a village tribe, or (5) a multivillage tribe. 
These differing forms of settlement can, if intensively studied, be accounted 
for by the differences in the physical environment, the nature of the ecological 
adjustment, and related subsistence activities. 

I differ to some extent with Steward’s definition of sociopolitical groupings 
as his definition pertains to the small tribal units which he calls Marginal. 
My experience has led me to believe that neither the conjugal family nor the 
extended family is the effective sociopolitical unit under native conditions. 
Although it is true that conjugal families and extended families can and do 
operate permanently as spatially separated economic units, as among the 
Guaté and Mura, or temporarily, as among the Nambicuara and the Upper 
Xingt Basin tribes, these units are not self-insuring against economic and 
political risks nor are they self-perpetuating in time. Marginality in the eco- 
nomic sense implies a margin of subsistence with sporadic and uncertain sur- 
pluses. Lack of success in hunting and fishing, incapacity due to illness or 
injury, may drive a conjugal family to the verge of starvation. Economic 
insurance is secured through dependence upon near relatives. During the 
eight days the writer spent among one of the Guaté groups he observed the 
presents of food given to an elderly couple who lived some distance from their 
relatives, and was informed at the same time of the custom among women of 
looking after each other’s children if the mother was not able to do so. An ex- 
tended family, on the other hand, although economically more secure, is, in a 
sense, politically marginal. An extended family usually protects its members, 
property, and sometimes its terrain against encroachments by the other 
extended families of its own group, but for security against outside attack 
related extended families band together. 

Even more important than economic and political security is the fact that 
due to the incest bar these units are not self-perpetuating but depend upon 
one another for their re-creation through intermarriage which in time estab- 
lishes lines of descent and unnamed lineage groups in accordance with the 
prevailing kinship system. A conjugal family which is always bilateral cannot 
come into being without the presence of two independent lineages. This is 
likewise true of an extended family. A Homogeneous Tribe, therefore, although 
composed of two or more lineages and their interlinking bilateral conjugal and 
extended families, contains no named corporate kinship groups, the only cor- 
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porate kinship group being the tribe itself, the members of which define their 
totality of relationship in kinship terms. 

The Yahgan local group, for instance, represents a very loose form of 
tribal unit. Although each conjugal family or a group of two or three families 
made up independent hunting groups, there was, nevertheless, a larger named 
group. 


Each of the five dialectic regions was broken up into local groups, each of which 
appears to have been composed, mostly at least, of members related by blood or mar- 
riage (Koppers, 1926b, p. 5). Each such local group had its own territory—that of 
Ushuaia, for instance, occupied 20 miles (32 km.) of coast line on Beagle Channel— 
and its own name derived from its locality. Like the dialectic groups, these local groups 
had no chiefs. The local group’s chief function was that of holding the ¢iéxaus initiation 
rite. The leader chosen therefor had authority only so long as the rite lasted. As the 
ciéxaus rite was an educational device contributing greatly to social conformity and 
solidarity, the local group’s political function was chiefly an indirect pedagogical one. 
Loyalty to fellow members of a local group existed, but was not as strong as that to 
one’s own kinship group [Cooper 1946:94]. 


Another characteristic of these small homogeneous kinship societies is 
that they appear to have a minimal structural size below which they cannot 
fall without breaking down, and a maximum size beyond which they change 
structurally into something else. I am also inclined to believe that the social 
norms, that is, the kinship system, marriage and residence rules, and the ways 
of acquiring a wife, found among simple homogeneous tribes are designed to 
protect group survival on the minimal level. With numerical increase these 
norms persist and at some maximum point of expansion form the bases for 
a restructuring of the group. This process of growth and ultimate structural 
transformation is due more to the changes in the dimensions of the factors 
which affect structure than to necessary formal changes in them. Thus, the 
same technological system can form the basis of a homogeneous tribelet of 
minimal size, an expanded multilineal homogeneous tribe, or a complex seg- 
mented tribe, the basic variables being the carrying capacity of the resource 
base, the radius of operation from a given center, the man-tool productivity 
differential, and the consequent numerical increase and concentration of 
population. 

The magnitude of the minimal structure among such groups depends upon 
the demands put upon it as an operational unit, in the first place, by the 
exigencies of the physical and social (foreign tribes) environment and, in the 
second place, by the kinship system that integrates it and maintains its 
continuity in time. The evidence in the Handbook and the summary statement 
by Murdock (1951) show that the predominant type of kinship system among 
the Marginals (tribes having no sib structure) in the south is Hawaiian and 
that as one proceeds northward Iroquoian terminology appears. These two 
types of kinship system which appear to predominate among the bilateral 
descent groups, which are here termed Homogeneous Tribes, give rise to two 
magnitudes of minimal tribal structure: (1) the two-lineage structure, and (2) 
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the four-lineage structure. A bifurcate-merging system with Iroquoian ter- 
minology appears, from available data, to be associated with cross-cousin 
marriage, which can operate with the presence, originally, of two unrelated 
lineages that begin and continue exchanging marriageables—young men or 
women, depending upon the rule of residence. So long as marriageables are 
available the structure will continue. It can, of course, continue if marriages 
outside the named tribe can be arranged or if women can be captured from 
other tribes. These incorporations occur but under native conditions are un- 
certain. If more than two lineages exist in the tribe (sociopolitical unit) there 
is naturally no problem. But unless the two lineages which constitute the min- 
imal level can continue exchanging marriageabies the structure will break 
down. 

The case of the Iwalapeti in the Upper Xingi Basin shows the breakdown 
of a tribal unit but also the possibilities for its reformation. The 28 remaining 
members were reduced to a patrilineage and were forced to marry out. But 
their children, owing to the cross-cousin marriage rule, can marry and reform 
the village. Kanato, my Iwalapeti informant, explained that he and his sister 
could reform a village of two houses if he and his sister both raised sons and 
daughters. At present he has a daughter and his sister a son. His brother-in- 
law is a Trumai who has consented to move to the old Iwalapeti village site 
once their children become of marriageable age. All that will be necessary will 
be an exchange of daughters between Kanato and his sister’s husband. The 
nucleus of this tribe could be a two-house or two-family system which, with 
luck, could grow into two extended families and on to several lineage segments 
forming the basis of a dual division. The 25 Trumaiz, also, live in a two-house 
village, each house being occupied by a patrilineage (Oberg 1953). 

Hawaiian kinship terminology, on the other hand, presupposes a larger 
effective social unit on the minimal level than a unit with Iroquoian terminol- 
ogy associated with cross-cousin marriage. Whereas a cross-cousin marriage 
system can operate with the minimum of two lineages, a Hawaiian system with 
a defined second-cousin marriage rule appears to demand a minimum of four 
lineages, presupposing exchange of marriageables between lineages. 

As the Hawaiian system of terminology predominates among the nomadic 
and seminomadic tribal groups of the southern part of the South American 
continent there must be something in the hunting-collecting mode of nomadic 
life which favors the prevention of the effective social unit from falling below a 
certain minimal size (four lineages or four extended families). This larger group 
need not be associated with collective activities but may appear due to the 
economic hazards faced by the conjugal family or extended family. Among 
hunting groups the burden of the hunt rests upon the adult males. Thus only 
less than half of the population are the effective food gatherers. Surplus produc- 
ing capacity is low. Sickness or injury to the adult males spells danger. Depend- 
ence upon relatives meets these risks. In contrast, the smaller groups with 
cross-cousin marriage on the margins of the tropical rain forest are associated 
with agriculture. Even though men may clear and plant the fields, women take 
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care of the fields and can plant and harvest along with children. The available 
working force proportionally is larger in these tribes, making it possible for a 
smaller social unit to survive. 

Matrilocal residence among a significant number «of Homogeneous Tribes 
may best be explained by observing the contexts in which it occurs, for what 
this practice does in a particular context is pretty well the explanation of its 
existence. Among the Caduveo and Umotina, both tribes being hunters, fishers, 
and supplementary cultivators, the native belief is that it gives the head of a 
conjugal family control over a greater number of men for economic purposes. 
In a society where the most useful producers and protectors are males between 
the ages of 15 and 40, this desire is understandable. Yet one may well ask what 
does a father gain by exchanging his sons for sons-in-law? The answer is that 
he does not really exchange sons for sons-in-law but trades his daughters for 
the labor power of his sons-in-law. The tie between fathers and sons is strong. 
The father rears his sons, trains them in economic activities, and assists them 
in their initiation into the religious life of the tribe. When the sons leave home 
they remain sons, the father being able to call on them for assistance whenever 
necessary. The sons-in-law that live with him are under his control and act 
toward him as sons. It is true that if daughters went out in marriage the father 
would have sons-in-law, but his hold over them would not be as strong as over 
his own sons due to the absence of so deep a personal bond. It would appear 
that sons make a better second line of defense and security than do sons-in-law. 

It follows, however, that sons away from home are helpful only if they 
are within a reasonable distance. If environmental circumstances favored a 
dispersal of extended families into widely ranging hunting groups, this ad- 
vantage would be lost, the male members of the extended family depending 
upon brother and son relationships within either their own extended family 
or related male lineages for economic and political security. Although each 
case should be examined in terms of its special context, evidence points to the 
fact that the more nomadic Fuegian, Pampean, and Chaco hunting bands 
with strong lineages as predominant economic groups, practice patrilocal 
residence. Among the larger, more stable tribes further to the north, matrilocal 
residence appears to be more common. It goes without saying that control 
over manpower is just one factor related to the practice of matrilocal resi- 
dence. Among sedentary groups where property is significant or where women 
are the prime cultivators the factors favoring matrilocal residence are quite 
different. The importance of patrilocal and matrilocal residence is that among 
Homogeneous Tribes it establishes unnamed patri- or matrilineages which ap- 
pear to be the precursors of patrilineal and matrilineal sibs. 

The numerical expansion of these minimal sociopolitical tribelets can lead 
to (a) budding through the permanent spatial separation of lineage segments, 
or (5) larger spatial concentrations which change their inner structure. When 
the resource base is narrow, that is, restricted to sea and shore line, t~ »lains, 
or to dense tropical forests, the carrying capacity is limited by the availability 
of resources exploited by a given technology. As the group increases, the dis- 
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tance to be traveled from a campsite limits the size of the group; a point is 
reached when some will have to move to more distant areas. In these circum- 
stances a segment of a lineage will separate and establish itself in a new region. 
But for reasons of economic and political security and marriage it will maintain 
its connections with the tribal core, periodically meeting with the rest of the 
tribe for ceremonies or trade. This type of organization prevailed among the 
southern hunters and is ably described in the Handbook. However, completely 
new sociopolitical units may appear when several lineage segments begin to 
meet to form an intramarrying group, due to the increasing distance that 
separates these lineage segments from their original home center. Specific 
carrying capacities and travel distances appear to be important factors in 
determining the size of population units and their interrelationships. 

In more favorable environments, which usually means an exploitation 
at one and the same time of river, swamp, savanna, and gallery forest for 
agriculture a much wider range of resources becomes available, as is true in 
eastern Brazil. Agriculture alone is a narrow adaptation and provides a large 
yield per cultivator only under favorable soil conditions, but when combined 
with fishing, hunting, and gathering, a heavier concentration of people in one 
settlement is possible. Here, again, each resource base has to be judged in its 
own right. Shallow, slightly muddy streams are more favorable for shooting 
fish with a bow and arrow than deep clear streams. Timbé fishing requires 
still, shallow pools of warm water for maximum success. 

An area which is composed of several kinds of resource bases in close 
proximity permits a concentration of population. As a consequence the num- 
ber of conjugal and extended families increases. As individual kinship rela- 
tionships are determined by lineage ties, the problem of interlineage rela- 
tionship arises. In a group of 50 to 100 individuals, kinship relationships can 
be determined on the basis of direct personal knowledge. So-and-so is my 
brother because he is the son of my father’s brother. But in a group of 500 
to 1,000 individuals separated into numerous lineage segments, exact relation- 
ship requires tracing descent genealogically back to some common ancestor. 
To overcome this, individuals are categorized on the basis of lineage inter- 
relationships. So-and-so is my brother because he is a Turtle like myself. This 
same principle of creating named divisions in the original unity of the named 
sociopolitical unit, after it reaches a certain size, gives rise to named associa- 
tions for games, rituals, and ceremonials. Individuals know their places, their 
functions, and obligations to other individuals in tribal life in terms of these 
new groupings. Individuals who have gone through the puberty rites together 
or who have similar supernatural experience give recognition to the common 
bond by thinking of themselves as a group, and express this group identity by 
a name. The principle underlying this process may well be related to the “‘span 
of attention” and “span of control’”’ which are important in the organization 
of large administrative groups. The capacity of a single individual to know 
intimately the interrelationships of a number of other individuals is limited 
by his “‘span of attention.” In a situation where control is necessary this diffi- 
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culty is overcome by a delegation of authority to a leader of a named section 
or team. When control is not essential this difficulty is overcome by classing 
individuals into named groups. 


B:; SEGMENTED TRIBES 


These are tribal units which are composed of named unilinear kinship 
groups, such as sibs and moieties, often with the addition of named associa- 
tions and age grades. The precondition of increasing size of population aggre- 
gates related to an increase in the food supply is sufficient to account for the 
appearance of segmented tribes. As this type of structure is familiar to all 
students of social organization no detailed description is necessary. As uni- 
linear kinship structures vary, a number of subtypes can be easily distin- 
guished. 

Segmented Tribes appear when it becomes necessary to identify and classify 
groups rather than individuals. A simple, bilateral system identifies and classi- 
fies only living named individuals, but it now becomes essential to identify and 
classify lineage segments. As a lineage is unilateral, all that appears to be 
necessary is to identify the relationships of lineage segments through unilateral 
descent and to give this grouping of lineage segments a name by which it can 
be identified in time generation after generation. In a Homogeneous Band or 
Tribelet with a name, an individual is a member of but a single named cor- 
porate group. Now, however, he is, in addition, a member of a corporate uni- 
lineal kinship group. 

A dual division is implicit in a minimal two-lineage or two-extended-family 
tribelet perpetuated on the basis of cross-cousin marriage. Similarly, sibs are 
implicit in the segmentation of the two lineages into additional units. The 
numerically small tribes of the Upper Xingi Basin, who have the cross-cousin 
marriage rule, have the potentialities of moiety formation. Among the numeri- 
cally larger Caraja villages with cross-cousin marriage the division into moie- 
ties has already taken place. Natural increases or incorporation of outsiders 
may also give rise to sibs through the same principle of lineage grouping and 
naming. 

It would appear that with an increase in numbers a minimal four-lineage 
system with Hawaiian kinship terminology could separate into four named 
marriage classes, as among the Apinayé, or into four exogamous sibs. But it 
seems that a dual division is also implicit in this system, assuming a defined 
second-cousin marriage rule and an exchange of marriageables between the 
lineages. Lineage A would exchange marriageables with lineage B, but as the 
offspring of these unions would be siblings they would be prohibited from 
marrying. Lineage A then exchanges with lineage C and similarly lineage B 
with D, to maintain a balance. In the following generation lineage A can again 
exchange with lineage B and lineage C with D. With a defined second-cousin 
marriage rule the four lineages would divide into two halves, consisting of A 
and D on one side and lineages B and C on the other, the lineages belonging 
to each side never exchanging with one another. 
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Although it will be difficult to trace the transformation of a simple four- 
lineage system into a structure with moieties, sibs, and associations, the writer 
agrees with Steward that such possibilities are implicit in the simpler struc- 
tures. 


Such developmentscannot beattributed to diffusion from more advanced Tropical Forest 
neighbors, for they lacked them. The associations must be interpreted as crystallizations 
of the sex and age cleavages implicit in the Marginal cultures [Steward 1947 :94]. 


To me, numerical increase and concentration appear to be the principal 
factors affecting this change. If a greater body of information can be gathered 
to substantiate this thesis, it will help to explain the apparently anomalous 
fact that tribes with the same type of technology can have social structures 
which differ as widely in complexity as do Homogeneous and Segmented 
Tribes. 


C. POLITICALLY ORGANIZED CHIEFDOMS 


Tribal units belonging to this type are multivillage territorial chiefdoms 
governed by a paramount chief under whose control are districts and villages 
governed by a hierarchy of subordinate chiefs. The distinguishing feature of 
this type of political organization is that the chiefs have judicial powers to 
settle disputes and to punish offenders even by death and, under the leader- 
ship of the paramount chief, to requisition men and supplies for war purposes. 
Unity is achieved by federation, the acceptance of political authority resting 
on common interests and ultimately on the recognition of common tribal 
descent. There are no standing armies, permanent administrative bodies, 
subject tribes, or payments of tribute. Wealth in the form of property and 
slaves acquired through war, along with war honors, set the chiefs apart as a 
class with the highest status. The relatives of chiefs and outstanding warriors 
constitute a class with high rank, often described as a nobility, followed by the 
great body of common tribesmen. Slaves, as always, constitute the lower class. 
Chiefs have large numbers of wives, are carried in litters, live in large houses, 
are addressed by a string of titles, and often speak to the commoners through 
an intermediary. The Calamari, Quimbaya, Toli, Cent, and Mompox of the 
northern lowlands of Colombia appear to have had this type of social organiza- 
tion, anda good example of this type of structure is provided by the Arawakan 
Taino of the Antilles as described by Rouse (1948:528-29) in the Handbook: 


On Hispaniola the Spaniards observed five provinces, or chieftainships, not counting 
that of Ciguayo, which will be discussed below in connection with those people. These 
provinces are shown on map 10. Magua, in the northeastern part of the island, was the 
most populous. The wealthiest and most aristocratic was Xaragua to the southwest; it 
was the model of refinement in customs and manners. As shown on map 10, each 
province had its own chief, called a ‘‘cacique.” In addition, there are said to have been 
some 30 subchiefs in control of local districts within each province and 70 to 80 head- 
men in charge of the villages of the province. 

Each chief, subchief, or village headman seems to have governed the village in 
which he resided. He organized the daily routine or work, arranging for hunting, fishing, 
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and tilling the soil. He was also responsible for the storage of extra provisions and for 
their ultimate distribution among the villagers. His was the largest canoe in the village 
and he probably directed transportation. He acted as host to visitors and conducted 
relations with other villages, through their chiefs, subchiefs, or headmen. He was the 
leader at feasts and dances, and, having learned the songs by heart, he also directed 
the singing. His were the most powerful zemis in the village, and he organized their 
worship by the villagers. His authority is said to have been despotic; he could order the 
death of his subjects, and they had to obey his commands to the letter. 

The authority of the headman apparently extended no farther than his own village, 
but the subchief also had a certain control over the other villages in his district,while 
the chief’s authority extended over the entire province. The chiefs and subchiefs ex- 
acted no tribute from their subordinate villages, but they had the power to requisition 
agricultural or military services. This power may have been quite nominal and de- 
pendent largely on the personalities of the chiefs and subchiefs for there is some evidence 
that it shifted considerably from time to time. 


The precondition for this type of social structure is the appearance of a 
food surplus and its association with the new feature of political organization 
and marked class stratification. 

Although not specifically the task of this paper, I would like to add short 
notes on the remaining three of my six major types of social structure in order 
to show that the same basic forces were operative in their formation as in the 
three simpler types. 


FEUDAL STATES 

When tribal cohesion, as the basis for territorial political organization, is 
replaced by the institution of serfdom maintained by military power, we may 
speak of the existence of a Feudal Type State. This type of organization ap- 
pears to be associated with the presence of a strong ruler, a hereditary nobility, 
and a specialized priesthood. To the landscape dotted with villages and home- 
steads are added two new features, the palace and the temple. These develop- 
ments are made possible not so much by a greater surplus producing capacity 
of the cultivators but by a greater concentration of wealth at the disposal of 
the ruler, nobility, and priesthood through tribute payments and other exac- 
tions collected from a large conquered population. A slash-and-burn, digging- 
stick economy can maintain this type of structure provided that the ruler can 
control a great number of digging sticks. The Chibcha of Colombia seem defi- 
nitely to have reached this stage of development. The information concerning 
the Nicarao of Nicaragua appear to indicate that they too had a Feudal Type 
social structure. 


E. City STATES 
With the appearance of City States in the coastal valleys of Peru, like 
Chan Chan for example, there is a radical change in social structure as well 
as in the underlying economy which supported them. Intensive agriculture 


based on irrigation made possible large permanently settled population aggre- 
gates. The capacity of cultivators to produce a surplus increased to a point 
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where craft industries could develop far enough to lead to the appearance of 
occupational groups, which, in turn, gave rise to markets in which both domes- 
tic and foreign commodities could be exchanged. To the palace and the temple 
are added the market place and the workshops of the artisans, living quarters 
of those who serve the rulers, nobles, priests, and the headquarters of special- 
ized officials who constitute a government. Urban society develops an overlay 
of cultural features not shared by the people of the countryside, who maintain 
the older folk ways of the village and homestead. Urbanization creates a 
separation between country life and city life, a division which is considered 
the basis of civilization. 


F. THe THEOCRATIC EMPIRE 


By linking the political and tribal units of varying complexity of the 
highlands and the coastal plain into an empire, the Inca were able to organize 
the economy of an enormous area. The productivity of irrigation agriculture 
was sufficient not only to support a dense rural population but to maintain a 
political and religious superstructure. Land was divided into three parts, the 
produce of one part going to the upkeep of the state, the produce of another for 
the maintenance of the religious organization, while the third part sustained 
the rural workers. Although these parts were not necessarily equal, the sys- 
tem does indicate a surplus producing capacity far superior to any in pre- 
Columbian America south of Mexico. This surplus was concentrated through 
the agricultural tax, and was used for the support of the ruler, the upper class, 
the priesthood, the army, the officials, and the craftsmen. Labor service built 
and maintained the temples, roads, and other public works. These socio- 
political tendencies were inherent in the antecedent sociopolitical structures 
and developed due to the availability of a surplus food supply and the conse- 
quent possibility to withdraw large segments of the population from agricul- 
tural production. 


SUMMARY 


Progressive increases in food supply are considered the preconditions for 
the appearance of levels of increasing socia] complexity. The tendencies toward 
greater complexity, however, are inherent in the preceding configuration of 
social relationships. The first step in this process is the segmentation of a 
homogeneous kinship society into unilateral kinship groups due to the increase 
in population density. A second level is reached when a surplus above sub- 
sistence needs appears, permitting the withdrawal of individuals for the de- 
velopment of nonsubsistence activities. As the surplus increases this process 
continues, eventually leading to urbanization, pronounced social stratifica- 
tion, and the territorial state. 

Although the development of nonsubsistence activities is the force which 
extracts the surplus from the food producing process, it is not the cause of 
surplus producing capacity. The capacity to produce is related, on the one 
hand, to a knowledge of resources and technological devices and methods, and, 
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on the other, to the highly variable conditions of the resource base. It is for 
this reason that particular subsistence techniques have not been emphasized. 
The correlation between social structure and such subsistence techniques as 
food gathering and agriculture is not a close one on the simpler levels of so- 
ciety. It is not the subsistence technique itself but the consequences it has on 
food supply that counts. Under favorable ecological conditions hunting, fish- 
ing, and the collection of wild food plants permits a greater density of popula- 
tion than rudimentary agriculture under unfavorable conditions. Moreover, 
slash-and-burn, digging-stick agriculture varies so much by specific environ- 
ments that each situation should be evaluated separately in order to weigh its 
influence upon social structure. This statement in no way denies the effect of 
major developments in subsistence practices, like irrigation agriculture, and 
their correlation with social complexity. In this paper the relationship be- 
tween social organization and subsistence and other econemic activities has 
not been discussed, for the correlation here is of a different order. 
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Ethos Components in Modern Latin American Culture 
JOHN GILLIN 


University of North Carolina 


ULTURE, both as a concept and as reality, touches so many facets of 

meaning in the minds of its students (cf. Kroeber and Kluckhohn 1952; 
Bidney 1953) that one sometimes despairs of being able to reach common un- 
derstanding, even with other professional cultural anthropologists, to say 
nothing of more casual observers. The hazards of agreement are considerably 
greater when one ventures statements about an important area of the modern 
world whose spokesmen are not only genial and simpdticos but also highly 
literate and intelligent. The hurdles of linguistic and national boundaries in 
such a case are of a sort that appeals more to sporting blood than to scientific 
caution. 

In this piece I shall make no attempt to present a comprehensive picture 
of the total Modern Latin American Culture, but shall focus primarily on a 
limited number of components of the ethos, which is taken to mean the con- 
stellation of acquired drives or motivations that are characteristic of the cul- 
ture, plus the goals, both explicit and implicit, toward which cultural activi- 
ties are directed or upon which high value is placed. Included in this concept, 
then, for present purposes are also concepts that various writers have called 
“themes,” “implicit premises,” ‘‘values,”’ ‘“‘controlling patterns,” ‘mental 
patterns,” and so on. 

First, it is legitimate to ask if there is a common pattern of customs, in- 
stitutions, and ethos that characterizes modern Latin American society as a 
whole and that may be properly considered a culture. Are there certain cultural 
uniformities that regularly recur throughout the area and that distinguish the 
behavior and attitudes of the people from those of other areas? I myself have 
not hesitated to answer this question in the affirmative in the sense that the 
existence of Modern Latin American Culture is at least a tenable and research- 
able hypothesis (Gillin 1947a:151-54; 1947b; 1948a; 1949; 1953). The Com- 
mittee on Latin America of the National Research Council in 1948 published 
in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST and in Acta Americana a plan for co- 
ordinated research into this problem. The Foreign Service Institute of the 
State Department gives courses on “Latin American Culture and Personality” 
for U. S. representatives going to that region. An increasing number of North 
American anthropological field workers are producing evidence which supports 
the hypothesis. For example, Foster (1951:316-17) writes, 


In spite of large Indian population segments in the New World, and of large areas of 
Indian influence in non-Indian culture, contemporary Hispanic American culture can- 
not be described as Indian any more than it can be described as Spanish. It is a new, 
distinctive culture, with roots deep in two separate historical traditions, but with a 
unique and valid ethos of its own. 
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Wagley, if I interpret his writings correctly, sees the national culture of Brazil 
as a special and somewhat unique variety within the general pattern of Latin 
American culture. 


Many ... cultural institutions and elements are common to all Latin American cul- 
tures, and, in a sense, are characteristic of Brazil. Yet, the national culture of Brazil 
is clearly distinguishable from other Latin cultures [1948 : 461]. 


Certain writers, however, see no common framework of culture. For ex- 
ample, James (1950:767), concentrating on the regional human geography of 
Latin America, says, ““The word ‘Latin’ applied to America describes no com- 
mon culture....” This, I believe, is a perfectly natural conclusion if one 
concentrates primarily on those aspects of culture involved mainly with adapta- 
tion to the environment. I would be the first to admit that the Latin American 
area exhibits many subcultures of regional type, and that these are mutually 
distinguishable principally with respect to such features as house type, cos- 
tume, modes of transport, techniques of exploitation, and other items of 
material culture. Likewise, one must recognize a distinction between urban 
and rural phases of the culture. And, finally, we must not neglect to distin- 
guish special subcultures related to various classes and social categories. Such 
subcultures and phases might be regarded, in terms of the old apothegm, as 
the trees. It is my contention, however, that the trees collectively constitute a 
forest which has some general characteristics that characterize or permeate all 
or almost all of the trees. It is quite necessary for full understanding to study 
both the forest and the trees, but one cannot overlook either. In this article 
attention will be given only to certain characteristics of the general pattern. 
Space is not available here to deal with special features of the Brazilian as 
distinguished from the Hispanic American variety, or of the various subcul- 
tures and phases. 

Numerous Latin American writers assert an underlying unity in Modern 
Latin American Culture. A few quotations may be taken more or less at ran- 
dom. Among the most forceful statements of this sort are those of Luis Alberto 
Sanchez. ‘“‘Between the countries of Latin America,’’ he writes, “‘there are as 
many differences as between the provinces that make up the United States, 
but fewer than those between the nations of Europe”’ (1944: 10). ‘In compari- 
son with Latin American uniformity of culture, the ‘unity of Europe’ would 
hardly rise to the threshold of a remote hypothesis” (1944:17). ““When one 
thinks of the visible interest with which foreign powers underline repeatedly 
and emphatically our differences either in order to convert them into cracks in 
the continental unity, or in order to maintain the supremacy of one part of the 
hemisphere over the other, one cannot avoid bitter suspicions” (1944:10). 
Somewhat similar ideas are expressed by José Vasconcelos. “In the tacit con- 
spiracy against the recognition of our ethical and cultural unity,” he says, 
“are writers, capitalists, and soldiers of imperialism. Cultivated Europe has 
been accustomed to judge us and treat us as the dispersed remains of a ship- 
wreck” (n.d.:17). ‘We must recognize that we are only one of two peoples and 
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culture which share the new world, and our job is to search for the means 
whereby these two cultures [North American and Latin American] instead of 
wasting themselves in conflict, can put themselves in agreement and collabo- 
rate toward progress” (Vasconcelos n.d.:18). Zum Felde, while differing in 
some points of view, likewise affirms a modern culture of Latin America, al- 
though he is concerned with its further independent development. “Our vir- 
tues have not achieved their own expression in concrete cultural forms. That 
which is our own is not yet formulated and that which we have formulated is 
not our own” (1943:36). Alvarado Garcia speaks of the modern culture as 
‘“* .,. the constructive and creative synthesis of Europe and America, of 
Spaniards and Indians . . . a spiritual symbiosis which is still in full evolution” 
(1952). Picén Salas submits that the historical point of view was much too 
narrow “when, from the local standpoint or on the basis of elementary for- 
mulas of primitive caudillos we wished to understand our true historic problem 
which was that of the metamorphosis which European institutions experi- 
enced here, the struggle to found the state and modern culture on the medieval 
remains of the coloniaje” (1951:332-33). And he goes on to demonstrate that 
essentially the same historicocultural problems were faced in all the nations 
of Latin America. “The differences come, not from differences in historical 
situation, but from the temperaments of the actors” (1951:335-36). Basadre 
writes that, “Central America and South America belong, as do North 
America, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand to the ‘World West’ 
(Occidente Mundial); but within this ‘World West’ they form, together with 
Brazil, an Iberic-Criollo-Indian zone” (1951:356). Finally, we need mention 
only that intellectual and spiritua] “declaration of independence” for Latin 
America published by José Enrique Rodé in 1900 under the name of Ariel. 
Attacking mainly the positivism and utilitarianism which he perceived in 
United States culture, and which had been proclaimed as the modern ideal for 
Latin Americans by the Argentine writers Sarmiento and Alberdi, Rodé 
exalted what he saw as the true values of an integral Latin American culture. 
Although I am inclined to agree with Zum Felde (1943:98 ff.) that Rodé un- 
consciously or otherwise took over some of his basic ideas from the French 
philosopher Rendn and therefore did not fully epitomize the independent Latin 
American culture values, his book and his sentiments have had a strong influ- 
ence throughout the area up to the present time. Even if “ .. . the most ad- 
vanced nuclei of the continent have now passed the adolescent state of 
Arielismo . . . Rodé did express a type of choice which we Latin Americans 
have made concerning culture and, in that sense, he was a precursor” (Zum 
Felde 1943:107-8). 

I do not necessarily agree with all the points of view expressed in the 
various works of the foregoing writers, but have quoted a few of their words as 
a small sample of a very wide self-consciousness concerning Latin American 
culture as an independent reality, which one finds in the writings of modern 
Latin Americans. 

If one had the space to document approximately, if not exhaustively, some 
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of the basic patterns, or (to use the sociologists’ favorite term) trends, in Latin 
American culture, of what would he treat? For present purposes I would deal 
with the following basic ‘‘components of the ethos” in Modern Latin American 
Culture: (1) the underlying common concept of the individual and the in- 
dividual’s culturally respected objectives; (2) the concept of man in society, 
human beings in a hierarchical organization of social stratification and the 
purposes of such; (3) the transcendental or idealistic view of the world, co- 
existent with the Latin American concept of reality—and what men are sup- 
posed to do about it; and (4) the patterns derivative from such basic premises, 
if you will, in political life, economic affairs, and spiritual posture. The latter 
points would have to be discussed in terms of the discrepancy between valued 
goals and achievement. In the end we might have an equation which would at 
least describe, and perhaps in part explain, the frustrations and dissatisfactions 
of Latin Americans as we see them in the world of today. 

Since this journal is the organ of a North American professional associa- 
tion, it may be as well to begin as follows. Both North Americans and Latin 
Americans place high value upon individuality (other words may, of course, 
be used). Yet, I believe that it can be demonstrated that although cognate 
words may be used in Spanish, Portuguese, and English, the Latin American 
notion of the value of the individual differs radically from that current in the 
North American culture. To put it as succinctly as possible, each person is 
valuable because of a unique inner quality or worth he possesses. The United 
States credo, on the other hand, holds (at least ideally) that the individual 
merits respect because he has the right to be considered “just as good as the 
next person,” or at least because he has the right to “‘an equal chance”’ or op- 
portunity with other persons. In other words, in the United States the average 
individual is seen in terms of his equality with others—equality, either of right 
or opportunity. In Latin American culture, however, the individual is valued 
precisely because he is not exactly “like” anyone else. He is special and unique. 
This creed may not always be honored toward social inferiors. But it can be 
shown, I believe, that almost all persons in superordinate positions, whose 
statuses involve human relations and who expect to hold them longer than 
momentarily on any other basis than naked force, do follow the culture pat- 
tern of at least ostensibly respecting the inner uniqueness of others, even sub- 
ordinates. This inner quality is often spoken of as the “soul” (alma, dnima), 
which Latin Americans are not at all loath to discuss at great length. 

The historical origins of this concept of the sou! cannot fully be explored 
here. No doubt the Roman Catholic view of the soul as elaborated in medieval 
Spain contributed at the time of the conquest and after. Likewise native con- 
cepts of the soul, as manifested in beliefs and ceremonies (which persist in the 
modern culture) concerned with “guardian spirits,” “soul loss” (espanto, susto, 
and the like), and various types of magic workable upon the inner spirit of the 
person, are all involved in the modern concept (Gillin 1948b). As Waldo Frank 
(1932) has written, ““The Spaniard believed in his own person. The most 
tangible reality in his world was his individual soul....” An Ecuadorian 
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writer, Benitez, holds that in the New World the Spanish conquerors exag- 
gerated the concept of individual worth because they were “marginal men.” 
These men were “‘nobodies who wanted to be somebody.” In the new lands 
they conquered they made themselves hidalgos—‘‘sons of someone’’ (hijos 
d’algo). Each person had to insist that he was distinctive, because he had no 
ascribed distinction (Benitez 1950:53-54, and passim). Perhaps the present- 
day almost universal usage of distinguido in polite Latin American speech (as 
contrasted with Spain) is a reflection of this attitude; certainly it is commonly 
applied in polite discourse to persons who can lay little or no claim to being 
“distinguished” in the sense of having received social recognition for their 
accomplishments; in English it is perhaps better translated as “distinctive,” 
i.e., the person referred to is distinct from others simply by virtue of being him- 
self. 

Whatever the origins of this deeply imbedded mental pattern regarding 
the soul, in the modern culture it has now lost much of its purely religious 
connotation and has become largely a secular notion. One of its expressions is 
ubiquitous in la dignidad de la persona, which cannot be fully translated to 
English by the literal rendering of ‘“‘the dignity of the person.”’ This concept 
would seem to be as important in Brazil as in Spanish America, as shown by 
the statement in a recent study concerning “dignity, which the Brazilians 
cherish almost as much as their Spanish-speaking kin” (Allen 1951, with com- 
ment by Ruth Landes). On the basis of much time spent discussing this con- 
cept with Latin Americans of all social classes and of examining its use in 
literature, I believe I am correct in saying the dignidad de la persona refers to 
the inner integrity or worth which every person is supposed to have originally 
and which he is supposed to guard jealously. It should not be confused with 
dignity of social position or dignity of office. The latter concepts are fully 
recognized and strongly motivating in Latin American culture, but belong to 
another category of mental patterns. 

A few corollary cultural aspects of dignidad de la persona and the general 
high value put upon the individual soul may be mentioned. Every person is 
supposed to defend his inner integrity to the utmost of his ability, and a per- 
son who submits abjectly and without emotion to slurs upon it is usually re- 
garded as much “lower” than one who merely breaks the laws established by 
society. Thus, words or actions that are interpreted as insults to the individ- 
ual’s soul are highly explosive; they evoke emotional reactions which to the 
average North American seem to be sometimes exaggerated and “unrealistic.” 
These emotional reactions may be manifested, depending upon circumstances, 
in verbal or physical violence, or in sullen resentment, refusal to co-operate, 
and sub-rosa seeking for “revenge.’’ Conversely, both American Spanish and 
Portuguese contain elaborate patterns of ceremonial politeness that are in con- 
stant use between all but closest friends and kinsmen, and one function of 
which is apparently to guarantee avoidance of insult in the sense just dis- 
cussed. (Brazilians, although motivated by dignidad, are said to be less touchy 
in this respect than Spanish Americans, less given, as Wagley [1948] puts it, 
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to “saving face.’’) I should add, however, that I do not regard this matter 
exactly as “saving face’’; “face” in English idiom refers to ‘“‘externals.”’ In 
Latin America, dignidad is an “internal” matter, the “external” aspects of which 
are incidentals. One of the subtleties outsiders often have difficulty with is that 
these ceremonial precautions are not necessary when reference is made merely 
to clearly understood and commonly recognized social position. For example, 
it is no insult to his dignidad to address a waiter or a common laborer as mozo, 
although, except in the case of old family retainers and master-servant rela- 
tionships of long standing, you will get better service if you use certain polite 
forms. 

The macho (literally, the ‘‘male’’) is a highly valued ideal in Latin American 
culture. In a sense it corresponds to an ideal type of male social personality. 
Yet, regardless of social position, the macho is admired. The cultural concept 
involves sexual prowess, action-orientation (including verbal action), and 
various other components. But, a ‘“‘real macho’’ is one who is sure of himself, 
cognizant of his own inner worth, and willing to bet everything on such self- 
confidence. There can be no question about his dignidad. The macho may ex- 
press his own inner convictions by overt action, as in the case of bandits and 
“revolutionary” military leaders, or he may do so verbally, as in the case of a 
leading intellectual, lawyer, or politician. From this it is but a short step to the 
caudillo (“leader”), whose existence is so much maligned by observers of Latin 
American culture. As Williamson (1949) has observed, a man is not commonly 
either elected or acclaimed to office because he represents the socio-economico- 
political positions of his followers, but because he embodies in his personality 
those inner qualities that they themselves feel that they possess and which they 
would like to manifest, had they but the talent to do so, in their own actions. 
To be sure, the caudillo may have facility in verbalizing and actually imple- 
menting certain social, economic, and political aspirations of his followers, but 
these rationalistic qualities are secondary in the emotions of his followers to 
what can only be described as their identification with his soul aspirations. It is 
true, of course, that some of the same charismatic qualities are attached to 
certain leaders in North America, but the record shows that over the long run, 
in contrast to Latin America, North American followers or constituents are 
more motivated by rational or, at least, pragmatic judgments concerning 
their leaders, considered both in prospect and on the basis of performance. 
Both the macho and the caudillo (who, among other attributes, should also be 
a macho) may be considered as social personality types in the Latin American 
culture, which, although they may be deplored by outsiders (including intel- 
lectual commentators of Latin America itself), nevertheless must be recognized 
in any objective analysis of the less obvious aspects of the cultural whole. 

The controlling concept of the soul is, I believe, logically and emotionally 
connected with the pattern of personalism in Latin American life. A more ex- 
tended analysis of this matter would doubtless involve an analysis of security, 
psychosocially considered, as a product or precipitate of the operation and 
practice of the culture. Nevertheless, on the level we are discussing here, I 
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believe that it is correct to assert that the pattern prescribes that for the 
modern Latin American only those persons with whom he is in personal, that 
is, intimate, relationships can be expected to have with him a reciprocal ap- 
preciation of his soul. On the psychological level, this means that only with 
such persons can he feel secure. Now, in Latin American culture there are 
three pathways or patterns whereby one may establish intimate-friendship 
relations with other persons in this sense: (1) kinship, including both con- 
sanguineal and affinal (the latter somewhat weaker than the former); (2) 
ceremonial friendship or “kinship,” which so far as the compadrazgo is con- 
cerned is actually a formalized or institutionalized form of friendship (see 
Mintz and Wolf 1950; also Foster 1951, who points out that the compadrazgo, 
although practically everywhere important in Latin America, has compara- 
tively little significance from this point of view in Spain); (3) and “mere pure 
friendship” (mera pura amistad) which in many cases is established between in- 
dividuals who understand each other’s souls, but who do not think of imposing 
on each other by invoking the relationship of compadrazgo. In the latter case, 
once the relationship is established, the persons involved address each other 
in the “tu” form (vos, in some parts) and enjoy certain joking privileges with 
each other not permitted to those in a more formal relationship. Friendship, 
or the intimate personal connection, is the essential of interpersonal relations 
in the Latin American culture. And my impression is that the most intimate 
form of friendship is that which is institutionalized in the compadrazgo. 

The Chilean sociologist, Schwartzmann (1950), holds that the fundamental 
characteristic of Latin Americans is the sentiment of inner value (ensimisma- 
miento, which also has connotations of introversion as well as self containment), 
but it seems to me that he, at least in the first volume of his work, does not 
give due credit to the ties of intimacy which, to my mind, constitute one of the 
fundamental characteristics of the Latin American, and which, I submit, are 
logically and emotionally founded on the underlying concept of the soul. In 
Latin America, only persons united by ties of kinship, compadrazgo, and real 
friendship can trust one another. Something like this is, of course, true in all 
societies. Yet the impersonal confidence which, say, a buyer has toward a sales- 
man of a large established corporation in the United States is not yet part of 
the pattern in Latin America. There, you have to know him as an individual 
and to understand his “‘soul” really to have confidence in him. The Spanish 
expression hombre de confianza does not necessarily imply equality of social 
position or of opportunity. It does, however, not only imply, but require, a 
mutual understanding and appreciation of one another’s inner worth and, at 
least with respect to certain goals, commonality of interests. I have employed 
quite a few hombres de confianza, and, once we understood one another, there 
was never any doubt between us. Perhaps I am overdrawing or exaggerating 
this aspect of the individual soul, but let it be openly and freely discussed. 

Thus it is commonly recognized that even the average man in Latin 
America has not only the right but the obligation to fulfil himself, that is, to 
try to realize the aspirations his inner integrity demands. He may do this 
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vicariously by following some caudillo or other leader with whom he has 
identified himself. He may try to do it directly by his own action, without ris- 
ing to the eminence of leader, by choosing one or more of a dozen different pat- 
terns available to him—violence, intrigue, gossip, passive resistance, and so 
forth. Obviously, the individual thus culturally motivated and directed is not 
by any means to be equated with the “‘citizen of democracy” as this phrase is 
understood in United States culture. The individual, in short, is, in the phras- 
ing of Latin American culture, accorded the right to follow his individual, 
unique goals. This is one reason why the forms of democracy, which in all 
Latin America have been borrowed, either from the United States or from the 
French Revolution, seem to have little control over the actual political behavior 
of the real Latin Americans. The concept of individuality is different in the 
several systems involved, a fact which some North American political scien- 
tists, at least, with their emphasis on formal documentation, seem to have been 
unable to grasp. The special individuality of the Latin American can be and 
is organized in various ways, the discrepancy between such organized action 
and the constitutional forms is loudly discussed on the verbal level, and events 
seem to continue about as they have for the last 125 years. One may expect, 
provided the appeals of various nondemocratic forms, particularly Commu- 
nism, do not take hold, that a specifically Latin American form of democracy 
will eventually develop. It is my belief that all partisans of democracy (as op- 
posed to totalitarian forms of government) should attempt to understand 
this Latin American cultural situation and aid its development in the demo- 
cratic direction, even if the Latin American forms do not represent a “package 
export”’ of the United States variety of democracy. 

Now we come to what many North Americans consider extremely para- 
doxical in Latin American culture, namely, its acceptance of social inequality. 
This pattern, like others, may of course change. But, as of the present, the 
peculiarly Latin American mental pattern or premise of individual worth is in 
fact involved in a cultural configuration that recognizes and accepts the social 
inequality of human beings. Latin American societies are stratified societies, 
and there is no question about this among most members of the populace, 
whether urban or rural. Every person realizes that, from the point of view of 
social structure, he is mot equal with everyone else, either in position or op- 
portunity. With the advent of European and North American ideas of democ- 
racy and of Marxian notions of the eventual dictatorship of the proletariat, 
this fact is now resented in some quarters, but, culturally speaking, it is, I 
think, still almost universally accepted as a fact. The “typical informant”’ 
(used as a substitute for “average man’’) will readily admit that there are 
social categories above or below him. Yet, he, as an individual witha soul in his 
inner consciousness or unconsciousness, does not have to pay too much atten- 
tion to the unfair distribution of rights and privileges which the social system 
imposes upon him. There has recently been considerable concern among cer- 
tain intellectuals respecting the rather feeble development to date of the Latin 
American middle classes (Pan American Union series 1950-51). With this 
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concern, I might say, I am glad to associate myself. Yet, I feel that an objective 
appraisal of the situation must take into accou t, as of 1955, the still persisting 
cultural pattern that accords the so-called middle classes a marginal and, in 
many cases, no more than an imaginary or ideal position in Latin American 
social structure. The progressive development of the Modern Latin American 
Culture will, I believe, eventuate in the full recognition of the middle classes, 
but, as of now, one has to admit that such full recognition is not universally 
accorded. One result of this is that members of the so-called middle classes 
strive, not to identify with the middle class, but rather to identify either with 
the proletarian intellectuals or with the upper classes. 

However, although the class situation (including the caste position of 
tribal or communal Indians) is universally recognized, it seems that precision 
regarding the structure is not at present an established part of the pattern. I 
made a small inquiry in three Latin American countries (one Middle Amer- 
ican, two west-coast South American) regarding the extant social classes. My 
informants in this investigation involved three secretaries (one in each of the 
countries, each one of whom considered herself ‘‘upper middle’’), 18 intel- 
lectuals, 24 workers (obreros), 36 empleados (‘‘white-collar workers’’), and 16 
landowners and industrialists. The question in essence was, ‘‘What social classes 
are there here?” (meaning, “in this country’’). The answers varied from two to 
as many as seventeen. In each case I asked the informants to specify and to 
describe in detai. the differences between the classes. The details must be given 
in another publication, but the points of interest for this article are that: (a) 
social classes, or at least positions, are universally recognized; but (6) the pre- 
cise details of the class structure are rather vague to its participants. My con- 
clusion, on the basis of this and other investigations, is that all participants in 
Latin American culture are (1) very class- or social-position-conscious; and 
(2) likewise conscious of the possibilities of mobility. To put it in other words, 
everyone is aware that he is born to a certain social position which is one of the 
facts of life, but that at the same time he can perhaps improve this position. 
For it is clearly a part of Latin American culturally controlled thinking that 
one can work up in the social system. And there are numerous examples of na- 
tional presidents and less prominent caudillos who have done just that. To be 
sure, one seldom wins recognition as a member of the universally recognized 
top layer without birth or marriage connections with an old family, but it is 
well known that persons can win prominence without this. No one pretends (as 
is ideally the case in the United States) that the son of a common laborer has 
an equal chance with the son of an old hacendado family. Yet it is evident— 
and according to the pattern—that boys and girls with a poor start in life can in 
certain cases, at least, make the grade, if they really have the soul to do so. 
Consider, for example, the present or recent presidents in Latin America. None 
of them came from old upper-class families. It is true that Galo Plaza (president 
of Ecuador, 1948-52) was the scion of a prominent, landowning family. But it 
was well known that his father started life as a montuvio on the coast, who by 
valor and intelligence became a military leader and president of the republic, 
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and eventually married into an old established family of the Sierra (highland 
region). Thus, according to the Latin American pattern, one may rise in the 
social scale if he has the soul to do so; but at the same time one recognizes and 
accepts, at least for the time being, his position in society. He has no right to 
expect more. Strange as it may seem to a North American, the acceptance of 
the social order as given is not, for Latin Americans, inconsistent with the con- 
cept of individuality as they conceive it. At one and the same time, therefore, 
the average Latin American is motivated to maintain the established order and 
also to take advantage of it for his own personal ends with the help of his 
friends, including kinsmen of various types previously mentioned. 

Next we must consider the component of the ethos that some philosophers 
and commentators call the idealistic or transcendental world view. On the 
most mundane level, I believe that it must be admitted that Latin Americans 
on the whole are not primarily motivated by pragmatic, materialistic, or 
utilitarian considerations. This does not mean that they are not capable of 
learning or practicing patterns whose goals are utilitarian. For example, U. S. 
corporations and Point IV officials have proved that Latin Americans are 
quite able to learn and to follow the routines of modern mechanics, industrial- 
ization, scientific agriculture, and so forth. They learn the routines, but they 
are not primarily interested in or attracted by the underlying premises involved. 
It is true that all Latin Americans, except the millionaires, complain of their 
poverty and hard lot. But words and perhaps concepts have a higher value 
than things. The pragmatic, empirical investigation of premises and of data 
is not congenial, or highly motivating, to the Latin American, as of the pres- 
ent. We must be clear that in stating this we do not make value judgments. 
Who is to say that the North American practical point of view is more valu- 
able than that of the Latin Americans, who are primarily interested in spiritual 
values? Yet this is one very fundamental point which, in my opinion, Point IV 
and similar programs planned to aid the underdeveloped regions of Latin 
America have muissed. And it is very understandable. 

The United States was colonized by refugees, shall we say, from the Old 
World who were essentially homogeneous in their desire for liberty, i.e., nega- 
tion of autocratic or authoritarian power, whether of a political, religious, or 
economic nature. Except for Maryland, the Thirteen Colonies were mainly 
Protestant and principally of a nonconformist type, at that. Likewise, among 
the people there were no marked or socially recognized differences in social 
status (except perhaps in Virginia and a few other places in the South). Thus, 
when they won their independence from Great Britain, the former North 
American colonists were not confronted with problems of a spiritual or social 
or economic nature. If anyone did not like his position in these respects, he 
could move west and seek his fortune on the frontier. A safety valve was thus 
available for discontents of a spiritual-social-economic nature. But two prob- 
lems did confront the North Americans, namely, the physical conquest of a 
virgin continent and the development of industry. The North Americans 
developed (to oversimplify) two successful formulas for the solution of these 
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problems: hard work and technical ingenuity. These formulas seemed to 
succeed: the North Americans conquered their continent and they developed 
the most productive industry in the modern world. It is not surprising, then, 
that these precepts should become imbedded in their culture and that they 
should be projected upon peoples of foreign culture. In essence, the so-called 
foreign aid programs applied to Latin America, at least, seem to rest on the 
following implicit reasoning: “If we give the Latin Americans our technical 
know-how, and if they will just work as hard as we did, they will enjoy the 
materialistic benefits these things provided for us.” Most of our aid programs 
to Latin America involve the transmission of technology, whether in agricul- 
ture, education, public health, engineering, military planning, medicine, or 
what-not. It is just possible that technology and pragmatism alone do not 
ring a bell in the Latin American culture. 

If the present interpretation of the Modern Latin American Culture is 
correct, some of the basic (if not literally expressed) goals of the culture are 
(among others): realization of the potentialities of the individual soul; personal 
adaptation to and/or manipulation of an established hierarchical social struc- 
ture; and satisfying contact with something beyond this life, or mundane 
existence. Obviously, for people conditioned to such a culture, the pragmatic 
and technological approaches do not, in themselves, constitute what might be 
called a first-order appeal. In terms of the Latin American culture, they must 
be combined with something more. 

What is this “something more,” something beyond the practical affairs of 
everyday life? “It,” in precise definition, varies from one region and from one 
social class and from one school of philosophy to another, but it has more or 
less general manifestations throughout Latin American societies. 

One of these manifestations is the almost universal preoccupation with 
death. Not only are funerals, their anniversaries, All Souls Day, and the like, 
very elaborately celebrated, but the living tend to dote upon inevitable 
death with a certain sweet sadness (iristeza). This is connected with the theme 
of the importance of the soul, whose essence outlives the body. Ruben Reina 
and I, in making an incomplete content analysis of Latin American poems and 
works of fiction, have found the theme of death in such interpretative works to 
be about twice as frequent as in (what we hope is) a comparable selection of 
United States literary efforts. 

Conversely, the Latin American pattern, as is well known, places great 
emphasis on fiestas and other forms of merrymaking. Such affairs involve drink- 
ing, dancing, gambling, fireworks—and on the whole may be regarded as 
distinctly “dionysiac.’”’ Numerous observers have remarked on the apparent 
lack (in the strict orthodox, Christian sense) of spiritual aspects in such cele- 
brations. Yet, it seems to me that such patterns provide the way whereby the 
Latin American transcends the world of everyday affairs and grasps, even 
though momentarily, for something more. A careful psycho-socio-cultural 
analysis would doubtless demonstrate that the fiesta complex is often a cul- 
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turally patterned outlet for the frustrations imposed upon the individual by 
the over-all system. 

Another possible aspect of this theme is the great value given to words and 
their-manipulation, as in argument, compared to the comparatively low rating 
accorded to the empirical investigation of premises and data. Every visitor to 
Latin America, who goes with a working knowledge of the languages, has been 
astounded by the enormous verbal facility of his hosts. Even in published 
scientific works in the social sciences (except archeology and physical anthro- 
pology), the North American reader is often treated to a virtuosity of argu- 
mentation, phraseology, and theory to which he can only weakly and perhaps 
discourteously reply by asking, ‘‘Where are the facts?” It is all very well, 
and probably true, to say that these performances are the result of a system of 
education that lays great stress on rote learning and the development of 
verbal facility. But it is perhaps closer to the mark to point out that such a 
system of education is merely the instrument of an approved culture pattern, 
the instrument whereby some individuals may become more felicitous than 
others in reaching the culturally desired goal. For I believe that it is still 
generally true in Modern Latin American Culture that the Word is more 
valued than the Thing (in the sense of empirical reality). Again, I must warn 
against implied value judgments. Perhaps the Latin Americans are right. Who 
is to say? Not I, in this article, at least. But I will say this, that the Latin 
American search for something beyond the self, something above the world of 
crass, everyday reality, deserves recognition in its own right and also in the 
interest of good international relations. The yearning for the idea, the concept, 
the word, the creative interpretation, is, for me, a definite component of the 
Latin American ethos. Both the goals and the means or instruments to their 
realization are highly valued, in various ways, among Latin Americans of all 
social stations (except perhaps tribal or communally organized Indians), and, 
I think, the United States’ “‘practical planners” and “cultural experts” alike 
would be well advised to take them into account.* 
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far uncovered The three chart (linke t ether : titut 
rrespondence matrix. 


| +-D 
é ht waxsaq wasik *waxsaq 1-E 

A sick yap ya? (ul) *yap 

B j 

A wasn LOK -F 

B ratch lo¢(iy) *lok 2-F 

‘ 

A 

B 

A 

B ‘ 

B i 

A 

B 

B m 

A nait tk )k m 

A goh(o-1) *konw 

rane xo*xX *xo°x 7 

| 
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18 19 


17 


12 


11 


10 


ow 


vy 


Qw 


ay 


kw 


ky 


cy 


tw 


ty 


hw 


hy 


xy 
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If the correspondences listed above are valid, then 


further examples should be readily forthcoming. 


If the attempt 


is made, the following will be found to pass easily through the 
grid above. Although most of these fit without difficulty, a 
scattering of correspondences will be found to differ from 
those established above. These divergent correspondences are 
not “irregular.” On the contrary they represent subcategories, 
the conditions for which still remain to be worked out. 


Comparative Mayan phonology is still in its infancy. 


Ma Hu 
1. avocado ?oh Yu 
2. bat so-¢ But Yu 
3. bead ?u?x Yu (t)on 
4. bean Sinag ganakW 
>. bone bek(lek) Yu paak 
6. cave xul hol(tay?) 
ls ceiba nop ?7unup 
8. close(the eyes) mugu mutu(w) 
cob paxl(aq) bohol 
10. day qi-x (Sach Y 
11 die kim(i) gem(e¢) 
12. fly 7a?xin hahn(ek 
13. foot (t)qan ®akan 
14 four kya*xe? 
15. hair (t) 31? $i?7(il) 
1 heavy ?a1(%ik) Yu 
17 honey ka p Yu kA&ap 
pineapple gab (Zam) 
leaf (t)$aq $ek(lek) 
19 louse (sq)uk Yu 
20. century plant (saq)& ¢i?(im) (Sntki?) kfh 
21. man 7i-an 
uncle 
husband Chu (w)ikdn 
man wnaq ?inik Chu winak 
235. (finger-) nail (t¥)kyeq ?igik Yu (? nw) 
nine pelxux bele-w Yu pdldm- 
26. corn meal kyex Yu kax 


MCQ 


the 


° 
ea 
Whe 
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| co 
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Ma Hu 
mortar gah(ib) 
27T- sweet potat ?is 716 


26. red kyeqg gak Yu 


Yr 


e be(-1) Yu 


Or 


p 
saliva (x) tub (al) 


1 salt a*gan ?atem 

2 soot Oamdi? 
spirit lap lab(az) 
ten laxux lahu(hu-n) 
three 0°83 
tobacco ma? ma‘y 
tw ka?p(e?) 
wet m HuVC 

7. wind (kq)iq 

+O. ripe qan 
yellow (flower) kan (wi¢) 


In so far as postulated common genesis is demonstrated, 
then, by passing an adequate quantity of linguistic forms from 
each of the languages in question through such matrices 

riginal oneness of the languages may be considered as proved. 
Where such demonstration is not attempted, postulated genetic 

nnections between languages must be considered as tentative 
hypotheses only, subject to confirmation or failure t confirm 
as the touchstone of sound-correspondence matrices is sub 
sequently applied. 

The adequacy of the quantity of material needed is not 


a statistically determined matter. A quantity of lexical 


subsystemic portions of the whole 
sound-system is required. Once such a matrix has been set up, 
it itself then constitutes a testing frame within which one 
determines whether a pair of forms from two languages are 
originally one (they fit the frame with respect to all their 
constituent sounds) r are innovations (they do not fit the 
frame). Innovations are built up out of native material on 
certain models, either those provided by aspects f the 
structure of the particular language itself (in which case the 


innovations are merely analogical extensions of the 


material sufficient to set up a matrix f correspondences for 
| 
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possibilities inherent in the structure of the language) or 


t 


hose provided by other dialects and languages, slightly or 


widely divergent from the innovating language (in which case 


they constitute "borrowings" from these other dialects or 
languages). By employing the sound-correspondence matrix as a 
testing frame, one separates out the inherited sheep from the 


b 


h 


orrowed goats, and makes possible the tracing of linguistic 


istory. Without this testing frame, one can 


nly postulate 


fe) 
ome kind of historical connection: one cannot state with 


precision its nature. Without a series of such frames for 


various groups of languages, one cannot even separate out the 


i 


nnovations due to borrowing from those due to internal 


analogic new creation, and trace the former to their languages 


O 


f origin, the latter to their internal structural analogues. 


Finally, only by locating these specific internal structural 


analogues can one then separate out those innovations due to 


universal factors in human language or in human nature. In so 
far as the classifier of languages is aware of these consider- 


a 


m 


cations, in the light of the criteria outlined above, 


to 


classifications which he produces will be valid. Furthermore 


f 
-lassifier nowhere makes explicit the methods he applied. 


tions, and to the extent to which the material available per- 


1its him to apply these methods, the historical linguistic 


10 ahistorical classifications (typological, psychological, and 


he like) will have any validity unless he is prepared to 


emonstrate that the facts on which he bases them do indeed 


esult from universally human characteristics and are not merely 
he manifestations of a unique historically transmitted system. 


It is not easy to judge the validity of existing classifi- 


what was in his mind as he proceeded with his comparisons, 


yne can judge only by reference to is previous training, to 


+ 


i 


hance comments which he lets fall in published materials, and 
y inspection of those comparisons which he cites as evidence 


or historical relationship. If one deduces from such study 


that the classifier "had the proper attitude," one can then 


make a certain claim for intuitive application of the criteria 


or historical classification which we have outlined, and one 


can put certain credence in the classifications he produces. 


I 
t 


f on the other hand, evidence from similar sources indicates 


hat the classifier "did not have the proper attitude," the 


MC 
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chances are good that his classification will not stand up. 

If the classifier does specify the method he used, one can 
more easily judge the product. If the method conforms substan- 
tially to that outlined above, and if some kind of a sound- 
correspondence matrix is presented, one can easily verify its 
adequacy. Furthermore, a random sampling of new materials, 
where they are available, will produce, if the postulated rela- 
tionship is valid, new confirmatory items which fit the matrix. 

If the quantity and quality of raw material is adequate, 
an attempt may be made to discover regularities in sound- 
correspondence between the two languages, and perhaps even to 
construct a matrix which will demonstrate the validity of the 
suggested relationship. Inability to construct a complete 
matrix would indicate either inadequacy of the available 
material or failure to confirm the postulated relationship. 

The more important of the existing classifications of 
languages in our area (for all or for part f it) were pro- 
duced by Brinton (1891), Thomas and Swanton (1911), 

Chamberlain (1913), Krickeberg (1922), Rivet (1924),Rivet 


and Loukotka (1952), Schmidt (1926), Sapir (1929), Nimuendaji 


(1931-32), Loukotka (1935), Whorf and Trager (1937), 
Mendizdbal and Jiménez Moreno (n.d.), Jijén y Caamafio (1943), 
and Mason (1940, 1950). Since Mason, in the two publications 
here cited, has summarized all such previous classifications, 
and ventured a few new ones of his own, the writer is indebted 


to him more than to any other for the substantive background 
of this article. The classification here put forth represents 
a synthesis of that presented in Mason's two articles. 


The coding system used here for the indigenous languages 


of Latin America represents an extension of that devised 

by George L. Trager in 1937 for North American indigenous 
languages. Only the major subdivisions of the various lan- 
guage groupings are presented here. Indicated after the 
lowest category listed here is the number of languages and 
dialects covered by that category. For those families that 
straddle the border between the United States and Mexico, 
only those subdivisions are listed which are actually 


represented south of the border. 
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Algonkin-Ritwa 
tiar 
Tapachulte 
Aguacate 
Tar 
to-Azteca 
Taracahit iar 4 
Aztecoida 
ine: 
aca 
Totona 
‘epehua 
kan-Sioua 
kalteca 
ka 
Essele 
umar 


miar 
ar 
horotega 
Mixteca 
Mixte 
ate 
ante 
apoteca 
apote 
at inoar 


Macro-Chibchar 
Misumalpa 
Miskitoa 
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Macro-Tupi 
M. Tupi-Guarani 
M a 
a. a. Parana 
M a juarania B ivia 
M. Guaranian Araguaia 
Tup! 
a. t i 
M. 1 err zon 
Easte T 
Western Tucar 
uthwe 4 
Ms jua i 
Mat M 
Araucar 
2 uth Ameri Language 
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Eskimoar Mainland Coastal Northern Cariban z. 7 
Na-Dene 1. t Sentral Northern Cariban Z 
Athaba ar 4 1. Amazon Northerr aribar Z 
Algonkin-Mosar ~ Bonariar g. 1 
Ararar z. 1 
t Xinguar 1 
Northwestern Caribar z. 14 
a. Cariban Maracaibo-Magdalena 42 2 
Southwest Northwest Cariba ) 17 
J. 3. Southeast Northwest Caribar 17 
K Northern Arawakar 
K. 1. Northwestern Arawaka z 
a. € Jiroa Zz. 23 
K. 1. ¥ Juayupear 
K. 1. b. Piapocoar 
N Amazon Arawaka 
t Palicuran 
} Arawakan Rio Bra : is he 
a K d. Arawaka ri 
a K e Arawakar Indeterminate are 1 
a. alinan-Seriar f Arawakan Rio Negr 4 
a. Tequist lateca pe-Andine Arawakar the o 
Soahuiltecar Macro-Ge the m 
nclassified North Americar Timbira 
Language l.a aiap tion 
2 anguea aia and ] 
count 
t I Saingangar 
L J Machacal iar 
e r I uria 
L . Patact 
capi’ 
poset 
lenc 
nclassified Middle America 
Language 
Dr. 
I. 1 Matagalpar numb 
I nclassified Misumalpar 
4 Western Chibchar 
a 2. Ta lamar a 4 
I a. 6. Barba a 
I a. B. (1). Pastoan (€ addi 
I a. B. + Cayapa - 
2~e8 @ Dunar 4 
and 
Pacifi ibcha 
t 2 Isthmian 
tar "ht bh ohar Jahr 
Inter-Andine Chibchar 191” 
I a Paezar 
Oro: 
I Y- Popayanense (2 
Eastern Chibchanr Roy: 
I i. a. und inamarcan 3 
I i. B. Arhuacoa (19) 
I entral American Chibchar 
J ariban y 2. Cuica-Timote 151 
J Northern Caribar : Yunca-Puruhar 
Soastal Northern Caribar z. 4 hiquitoar 
a. a. Insular Coastal Northern Caribar z. Lule-vi 3 
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z. 15 Zz. 24. Yuracarean 
z. 7 apacura 
Huanhame 

Zz. 10. Peba-Yaguan (17 Zz. 28 
Omuran 7 Borotuque 

Zz. 1 Sabelan 4 Nhamb icuarar 

Zz cane lan 4 31 Murar 

Guarauan 4 ara jar 

Chirianar. 
Salivan 
Pamiguan Atag 
Guah ibar 
Puinavear 1 Zz. mech ingonar. 
Cahuapanan 
Munichean 5 2 ; ingle Unclassified uth Americar 
Aguanoan 5 anguage 
Mosetenan 14 


The full list of Latin American indigenous languages 


is here presented in alphabetical order. Synonomous labels 
are listed in their proper place and are tross-referenced 4o 
the one we (i.e. in nearly all cases, Mason) have chosen as 


the most appropriate. After each language name we place the 


| code number corresponding to its position in the classifica- 


tion outlined above, the approximate coordinates of latitude 


and longitude of its location, the abbreviated name of the 
country in which we locate it, and the number which indicates 
its location on the accompanying maps. 
Each language name and its corresponding number are under- 
) lined. The names of language groups or families appear in 
capital letters. Extinct languages are marked with a post- 
posed ft. Doubt as to classification, location, label equiva- 
lence or extinction is indicated by ?. 
We here gratefully acknowledge tie assistance of Dr. 
Betty W. Starr in the early stages of compilation and mapping. 
Dr. Starr prepared a preliminary version of language list and 
numbered maps which served as a basis for the fuller elabora- 
tion presented here. In addition to the articles by Mason 
(1940, 1950) mentioned previously, we have had recourse for 
additional details of location or classification to the volumes 
of the Handbook of South American Indians (Steward, 1946-1950), 
and to the somewhat more specialized works of Dupouy (1954), 
Jahn (1927), Jijén y Caamaffo (1943), Koch-Griinberg (1909-1910; 
1917-1928), Lehmann (1920), Lothrop (1939), Métraux (1942), 
y Berra (1864), Rivet (1927), Rowe (1951), Scholes and 
( 


0 ° i 
H Roys (1948), Soustelle (1937), Swanton (1952), and Trager 
( ) 
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We have presented the language names in the orthography 
current in the countries where the languages are spoken (or in 
a form acceptable in those countries where no current spelling 
is available). In Brazil, accordingly, language names appear 
in Portuguese, and in most other Latin American countries in 
Spanish orthography. Diacritics are sistematicaliy omitted; 


Spanish fi is spelled ny. The folfowing equivalences hold: 


Port ch = sh 
Port g before i, e =z zh 
Span g before i, e = h 
Port (Span) gu before i, e = glet] 
gu before a, oO, u = gw 
Port (Span) h = silent letter 
Span hu = w 
Port i before vowel = y 
Span Jj = h 
Port Jj = zh 
Port nh = ny 
Old Port (Span) qu = qu 
Port (Span) qu before i, e = k 
Port between vowels 
Port u before vowel = w 
Old Port (Span) x = sh 
Span z = 8 


The following abbreviations for countries are used: 


Al. Alaska Hond. Honduras 
Arg. Argentina Jan. Jamaica 
Bah. Bahamas Mex. Mexico 
Bel. Belice Nic. Nicaragua 
Bol. Bolivia Pan. Panama 
Br. Brazil Para. Paraguay 
Br. G British Guiana P. R. Puerto Rico 
Can. Canada Salv. Salvador 
Col. Colombia S. Dom. Santo Domingo 
C. R. Costa Rica Sur. Surinam 
Dom Dominica Tob Tobago 

c Ecuador Trin Trinidad 
Fr. G French Guiana U. S United States 
Guate Guatemala Uru Uruguay 

Ven. Venezuela 
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Aba = Chirig 
Abaguilot =. 
Abane = Avan 


Abipon t? 
ABIPON R.2. 
abira = Aut 
abitana-Ua: 
Abucheta R 
Aburune *? 
Acalan D 
Acalman = T 
ACAWAIAN J 
ACAXEAN D. 
Acaxee 
f Achagua K 
w68- 
ACHAGUAN | 
achi [D.7. 
Achi t D. 
N13 
| Achiote = 
Achipaie = 
Achire * 
Achis = A 
Achuale 2 
ACHUALEAN 
Acione Z 
Acot 
Aconipa * 
Acogua * 
ACROA L. 
A a N 
A 
Acroa (S 
ACUA L. 
Acu J 
Acuria . 
Adaru & 
Adiana = 
Ad 
i Aduip1ii 
Adzaneni 
Agata 1 
Agaz = } 
Aguacad 
Agua cad’ 
Agua cat 
Aguacat 
Aguach 
Aguale 
Aguanag 
Aguanc 
Agua mur 
AGUARUD 
Agueyn 
j 
Aguit 
Ahopov 
Ai = P 
Aimt 
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Chiriguanc 
= Aguilot 
= Avani 
Dabe ibe 
4 R.2.b.6. 
ABIPON R.2.b.6. 


of Latin America 


Aimore 
Aipi = Olampi 
Aiyo = Vejoz 
Aizuare t? 
AIZUARE M.1. 
AIZUAREAN 
= Ararea 


Ajujure 


Akwa'! 


Alabano + 


Alabono 


Alacaluf 
ALACALUFAN 

Alaguilac t 
Ajakwisa ft? 


ALGONKIN 


ALGONE 


L 


E 


M.1.b. 


ALGONKIN-RITWAN 


Al 


K 


816° wai° 


2).(4). 
83° w7s° 


Br. 


1583 
| -b.6.(2).(a).(a).2 83° w65° Br. 850 
1).(@). $26-8° w56-60° arg. 1752 6.(2).(a).? Br. 
Are. 6.(2). Br. 
Abira = Auixire [J.2.a.a.] 
' 
Abitana-Vanham 72.26.f.8. $12°30 we3°350 Br. 1269 w32° Mex. 
Aboba t 2.39. $13° w61° Br. 1253 Z.39. Peru 805 
— 
aborota 2.39. N7°30 w72°30 Ven. 430 Z.10.b.0.2 wre Peru 931 
Abucheta R.1.a.a.(2).(a).(y). S24° w62° arg. 1732 -38.f. wr2° chile 1615 
Aburra 1.2.b.6.(6).? Col. 590 z.38. Chile 
Aburune t? Z.39. S16°30 Bol. 1183 D.3.a.9.(2).(b). Guate. 248 
Acala t D.7.a.8.(1).(b).(6).? Guate. 254 E.1.a.y.(2).(c). U.S.; Mex.t 
Acalan D.7.a.8.(1).(b).(a). Mex. 219 Alapico 2Z.9.a.a.(1). 85° w78° Peru 92) 
Acalman = Tepehua Alca Contisuy 
Acari t 2.39. W75° Peru 1104 Mex. 
Acawai J.1.b.a.(1).(a). N6° W60° Br.G. 505 MEEEEKIN-MOSAN C. Mex. 
ACAWAIAN J.1.d.a.(1). Br.@j Sur. (Mex. 
ACAXEAN D.3.a.€.(2).(f). Mex. Miile M.1.b.a.(3).(b). wr2°-72°30" ven. 424 
Acaxee ¢ D.3.a.€.(2).(f). W106 Mex. 75 Allentiac 2.36.8. S31-3" W67-9 Arg. 1778 
Achagua K.1.b.8.(2).(f). 9°55’ wro°-70°%o' Almaguero N.1.f. N2° W75° Col. 683 
w68-9° ven.; N&-6° W67-73° Col. 399 Alon t 2.39. 87° wr7° Peru 100 . 
22 2000 
ACHAGUAN K.1.b.8.(2). Ven. Col. Alukuyana Upurui 
Achi [D.7.b.6.(1).] = Quiche Amacacora Iquit 
' ' 
Achi t D.7.b.y.(2).(a). wes nis” weo"4 Ama chengue Machiguenga 
wi3°40 N13°30 Salv. 257 Amaguaje t? P.2.a.a.(9). W75°30'? Col. Ec. Peru 757 
Achiote = Nonuya Amahuaca Q.1.d.a.(4). S9-11" W73-4 Peru Br. 1045 
Achipaie = Chipaia AMAHUACA Q.1.d.a. Peru Br. 
' 
Achire t D.3.a.€.(2).(4). N28°30 wi07° Mex. 71 AMAHUACAN Q.1.4. Peru Br. 
Achis Achi Amanage S& Wag Br. 
Achuale Z.9.a.y.(6). w78 Ec.;Peru? 782 ko 
£.9.0.y. Bo.) AMANAGEAN M.1.b.y.(1).(4). Br. 
Acione Z.29.a.a.(3). $16° w58° Br. 1219 ¢ 3.3 wr 
—_ Amaona 2Z.10.b.5.?7 S&° W74” Peru 93 
Aconipa t 2.39. Peru 996 Br.G. 
Amarizana K.1.b. 2).(4).(a).? wa? wri Col. 644 
Acoqua t Z.39. N3° W53° Pr.G. 1412 
— AMARIZANAN K.1.b.8.(2).(4). 
ACROA L.1.bd.8. Br. Amasifuin ¢ 3 aq®e wer = 
Acroa (Norte) L.1.b.6. «(a).(y). S12° we7” we Ambalo 39. wey 1. 673 
Br. 162% Ambore = Aimbore 
ACROA (NORTHERN) L.1.b.8.(1).(a). Br. Amegua = Mbegua 
Acroa (Sul) 1.1.b.8.(1).(b). $16° we7° Br. 162¢ 0.10.8. 1340 
Amenguaca Amanuaca 
ACUA L.1.b.a. Br. wr 
Acucu. J.2.b.8.(7). $13° W53° Br. 1451 
Amr ivit a 
Acuen-Chavante = Acua 
Amiranha acunda 
wa°ac w55°20 ¢ Sur. 51 
Amishgo = Amusg 
Adaru K.2.f.a.(1).(g). we Br. 8% 
— —_ Amniape we Br. 255 
Adiana Adzaneni 
Amniara = Amniape 
Adzaneni K.2.f.y.(1). N - 1.3 Br 
amc rua ae he 
—_ Amuexa ; wr Peru 2026 
Agata I1.2.4.a.(1).(% . Ne wre . 
Agaz = Maga 
Amulala = Matara 
Aguacadiba Aguacadibe 
' Amusg wo Mex. 179 
Anabali A al 
Aguacat I D.7.b.a.(2). juate. 
Aguacate Il t D.1.h.6. N wo wat Z 
Aguachile = Lapact 
Agua e? wry . \s 
Anauqua = Na 
Aguanagua ¢? 2.39. S8 eru 10% 
Aguanagua 1045 ances 
Agua ? z. 4a. S -7 Per 
AGUANOAN 2.22. Peru 
Ancax N.1.a.6. 11” wre eru 
Aguari Z.39. 1” wr E , 
Ancerma J.3.b.y.(2).(a). W wre 573 
Aguaruna 2Z.9.a.a.(9). w78° Peru; Ec. 32 
A ERMAN Ve . 
AGUARUNAN Z.9.a.a. Peru; Ec. 
Andacui ¢ Nil wre Ae ros 
Andcanuay .a a a 
‘ Andaqui ¢ wi? w76°* we-4° wr + W7 
Aguilot t? R.2.b.a. Ww Are. 1741 
Andira = Maue 
Aguit dichaga t? 2.39. we Para. 166 
— Andoa t? M.3.b.a.(4). 4° WIT eru; Ec. 
ANDOA M.3.b.a. Peru; Ec. 
Ahopov Ariqueme 
Ai = Pilaga 
Andogue te ? M.2.a.a. v 4 . 
Aimbore [L.9. Botocud 
Andoquer iranya 
Aimbore t L.9.k. WH2” Br. 457) ¢ 
Andogque 4 M.2.4.8. Wre-4 
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anetine 2.3 315° wee? a3 : 
Anetine Z.539. $1 wos Bol. 1164 ARARAN J.2.a. Br. Aricari = Ar 
Angaite Z.27.a.a. S22°30 W56" Para. 1699 ARARAN Q.1l.e.a. Br. Aricobe L.1 
ANGAITEAN 2Z.27.a. Para. Ararandeuara ¢ M.1.b.y.(1).(0). §& wae Br. 1490 Aricobe M.1 
Angara t 2.39. Peru 992 Ararapina Q.1l.e.8. Br. 1330 ARICOBEAN M 
Angutera Encabe llado rars e.¥ 750 Br 13% rt isa J 
Araraua Q.1.e.y. W7e Br. 1 Aricuaisa 
Anibali t? 2.39. W ol. 619 Araraua (Q.1.f.y.] = Aranaua 
Anquet 1L.9-h. S16" Wl” Br. 1607 Arara (West Apiaca [J.2.a.5. Arigua 2.39 
Anta M.1.b.y.(1).(g).(y). WSO” Br. 1484 Arari Z.39. 21° was Br. 162 Arinagoto ft? 
Anta [N.1.b.a.(2).] Cuzco Arasa- [Q.2.a. Arazaire -64 
Antaniri K.3.d.a.(2). S12° W73” Peru 1067 Arasa t? Z.7.b.? $14° wrz Peru 106 art Tapa 
Antanque Atanque Arasa Z.11l.a.a. s Peru 796 Aripa £E.1 
ase 3 96 2 
Anti -3.d.a.(1). 811 Peru 1054 Aratomo t? 2.39. Ven. 416 Ariqueme Z. 
Antioquia f J.3.b.y.(3).(a). N6°30 W76" Col. 559 Arava [K.2.a.8. Arua Ariti = Pare 
ANTIOQUIAN J.3.b.y.(3). Col. Araua Q.2.c. $12” eru 107 Ariu t 2.59 
Antipa 2Z.9.a.6. S3° W78"? Ec.; Peru 782 Araua Z.6.a. we Br. 135 Arma J.3. 
Anunze 2Z.30.8.a.(2). W59° Br. 1234 Arauan -39. S17” wae r. 161 Armagotu = A 
Anyaya K.1.8.5.(2).(b). WIT Jam. 6 ARAUAD -2.a. Br. Fr.G. Sur. Br.G. Ven. ARMAN 
Anyonola = Nonuya ARAUAN 72.6. r. Artan t? 2. 
Ao'nukun'k = Inaquer Arauaqui = Aruaqui Arua t? K.z 
Apacachodegodegi R.2.a.8.(1). S23” Para. Br. Araucana ¢ .39. NT w7r3°30' col. 592 r. 
ARAUCANIAN Chile Arg. Arua t L.1. 
Apache B.2.b. N31 W107 Mex. 99 ARAUCANIAN (EAST -3. Arua 2.39. 
Apairande M.1.b.y.(3).(a).(y). Sl W57 or’. 4 ARA ANTAD T Ar 
ARAUCANIA NORT el. ile Arg. Aruacay Z. 
Apalai J.1.c.a.(2).(a). Sl” W53- ar. 138 ARAUCANIAD > ATE. Aruachi Z. 
APALAIAN J.1.c.a.(2). Br. Areuine M.1.b.7. . 813° Br. 145 Aruagui t 
Apalaquir, J.2.b.6.(2). S1z Br. Arauiti Br. 1457 > 
Apaneca w18°15 wi Mex. 160 arauya ARHUACOA ar It 
' ' 
Apanhecra Br. Aravira ~29.a.a.(4). w Br. 1218 Arur r 
Arawak -2.a.a. NS” w62°t NB” W6O” Ven.; N6-8° W57-9 Arupai t M 
Apant Apoto r.G.3 W54-7 ar. 53 w52-8°° Pr.a.; Aruta A 
Apapocuva M.1.a.a. +(@). Ww 2°+ Br. Ar Arbi 
Aparat Apurut ARAWAKAN . Bah. P.R. S.Dom. Haiti Cuba Jam. Dom. Trin. Asaruntoa 
Aparono 2Z.25.8.8. S15-7° W67 Bol. 1166 Ven. Br.G. Sur. FPr.G. Br. Col. Peru Bol. Pare. A 4 
Apiaca t? J.2.0.8. S3° w Br. 148 ARAWAKAN (AMAZONIAN PRE-ANDINE 3.8. Br. A Anga 
Apiaca tT? M.1.b.y.(35).(b).(a). W57 W57't ARAWAKAN (BOLIVIAN SOUTH) K.4.a. Bol. Asurini ¢ 
11 wrt Br. 12373 ARAWAKAN (EAST PARANA) K.4.d.a. Br. Pare. Atabaca 1" 
APIACAN -1.b.7. Bre ARAWAKAN (GREATER ANTILLES) K.1l.a.8. Bah. Cuba Haiti Atacama 
Apichigui t 2Z.3.b.5.(1). S4o we Ec. .Dom. P.R. Jam. 1714 
Apigapigtanga t M.1.b.a.(2).(a). ARAWAKAN (INDETERMINATE) K.2.e. Ven. Col. Br. Atacar E 
Apinage 1L.1.8.a.(1). SO” Wat Br. 1525 ARAWAKAN (INSULAR NORTHERN) K.l.a. Trin. Dom. P.R. Haiti Ataguat Z 
Apingui = Apiaca [J.2.a.8. ATAGUITAN 
Ant 3. Dom. Cuba Jam. Bah. 
Apim Yaperu Atalala Z. 
Apirua 39. ND Fr.G. 1410 Atala 
ARAWAKAN (JAPURA "B K.2.f.¢. Br. 
Apitere = Mbya ATALAN Z. 
4 ARAWAKAN URUA-PURUS Br. 
Apolista = Lapacho A : 
. 4 a ARAWAKAN (LESSER ANTILLES K.1.a.a. Trin. Dom. 
Aponegicrar Apanhecra Atang + 
ARAWAKAN (MIRITIPARANA) K.2.f£.8. Col. 
Apopocuva = Apapocuva Atapa t 
ARAWAKAN (MONTANYA) K.3.d. Perus Br.? 
Apoto M.1.b.8.(1). S2° Br. 879 Ata 
ARAWAKAN (NORTHERN K.1. Bah. Cuba Haiti S.Dom. P.R. 
Apurui 2.39. ND Br. 14 Atay t 
' Jam. Dom. Trin. 1. Ven. — 
Ara I.2.a.a.(9). NO 3 W2°40 ? Pan. 331 Ater 
‘ ARAWAKAN (NORTHERN AMAZON) K.2. Ven. Br.G. Sur. Fr.G. Br. 
Araboiara M.1.b.a.(2).(b). Br. 146 ATHABASCAN 
ARAWAKAN (NORTHWESTERN) K.1.b. ol. Ven. 
Aracaju t? 2.39. S2° W53° Br. 1383 Aticare 
= ARAWAKAN (ORIN K.2.4. Ven.; Col.’ — 
Aracaret 2.39. NS” Pr.G. 1402 t 
ARAWAKAN (PARANA -4.d. Para. Br. Bol. — 
Aracay Z.2.c. N8° Ven. 4 get Ata ar 
ARAWAKAD E-ANDINE) K.3. Br. Peru 
Arachane = Arechane Atorai K 
° ARAWAKAN (RIO BRAN -2.c. Br.G. Br. 
Aracohor t? M.3.b.y.(1). S2° Ec.; Peru 88 
> ARAWAKAN IO NEG K.2.f. Br. Col.sVen.? 
Aracua u? oi w54 or 1354 AIA 
as ARAWAKAN (SOUTH) K.4. Br. Bol. Para. 
Aracu Itucal Atroa 
ARAWAKAN (WEST PARANA) K.4.d.8. Br. Para. Bol. 
Aragua ju ruaguassu Atsahnuaca 
ARAWAKAN (XINGUAN -4.e. Br. 
Arahuna = Araona i ' Pe ' ATSAHUACAN 
Bol. 1163 a. (in part replaced Tacana Atuncets 
r ar «2.8. 2 rt by Tacanar 
Araicu = Uaraicu —— A Z. 
15° s18° wri° Peru 108 Ature 
Aramagot 2.39. N2° Br. 139% At Z. 
Aramicho t? 2.39. N3° W54° Pr.G. 1396 ° Atzinca 
° Arda ¢ 33°35 Peru 5807 
Arana t? L.9.a. S17 -42 Br. 1602 — Aua 
13) Are = Ivapare 
Aranaua Q.1.f.y.? S8° w72° Br. 1314 ‘ Auca at 
pie Arebato t? 2.39. W65° Ven. 481 
Aranhi t 2.359. W43°30 -44°30 Br. 150€ Aucania 
e12°? wee Arechane M.1.a.a.(1).(b). 2 Wil Br. 1668 
Araona 2Z.7.a.€. S13° W668" Bol. 1136 ' Aw M. 
saw Arecibo K.1.a.8.(1).(b). W18°30 W66"30 P.R. 360 
ARAONAN Bol. AUETOA) M 
Arecuma J.1.b.a.(3).(c). N5° W62-4" Ven. 497 
Aracte = Guarau — a Aug L 
° ARECUNAN J.1.b.a.(3). Ven. Br. 
Arapaso P.1.b.a.(2).(a). N30 w68°25-4 Br. 833 
Arapium 2.39. S2 30 w55 30 Br. 914% Auixira 2 
Arague t Z.39. N7T°30 W76°30? Col. 55 << Aunale ¢ 
Arara J.2.a.a. 33-5° w52-4 w52 Br. 13680 A 4 
Arara K.2.f.a.(1).(h). Nl” W6 Br. S40 A ? 
Arica t 2.39. S18° Peru Chile 117 
Arara Q.1.c.a.(1). S8° w72°? Br. 1330 Auyama 
eR? ° ° Aricagua Z.2.b.68.(24).(c). No 32 W71 36 Ven. 408 
Arara t? 2.39. S8° w63°t s9°30 w60° $10°30 = Ava a 
1 ORE Aricagua Z.2.b.5.(7). W71°20 Ven. 408 
J Aricapu 2.39. 5S$12°3 w6e Br. 125 
Araracuara t? M.2.d.y.? S30 w72-8° col. — Avahugua ! 
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Aricari = Aracaret Avant 0.0 2°20" w67°25'-68° ven. Col. 463 
Aricobe L.1.b.6 a 5 50 1532 Aviamo Z.2.b.«.(1) * 9% w7i°s8'-72°20" ver 808 
A ibe M.1.b.a.(1).(b).(a). l was Br. 1533 Aweicoma = 
a.(2).(k). Ng 30' wr2°s0-50' ven. Axluslay R.1.0.8.(2). S23-8° w59-60°30' Para. 1726 
a.? $135 wre Peru 
Ven. 486 
4 we N Ayara liana 
30" 491 Ayane Avani 
A ana Ayapel = Yape 
Ar -@.(8). 30" wi Mex. 14 Aya(r)maca uz N.1.b.a. 
Ariquem 7 w63 Ayavaca 2.39. wa Peru 948 
A a si 
' 
' 
Arn = Aramag as w 096 
ARMA y.(4 
a N3 wa 30 «NSO OW wa°3so 65: 
A t s6° ws 1538 Pe 78: 
Arua 2 S13” we wos Mex 
Aruacay ng° we x 
we 5,8 
Aruagui t K r we we x sat 
a5: ¥ 
A w 
A 
A “unt of wr? a Mex 
A 4 Ax a * Mex 
A Anga 4 « x 
? y : 
t 6° we A 6° we 
E a A v 
A we 
ATA A A wr 
Ata sa a ¥ 
A A id Mex 
- « 
Atap ? F we 4 
ABA x N a aa 
w Ay 
A BANIVA 
? 7 Ba za 
a. a (Issana w 
+ w 
iya . arauana 4 
A we 
x ARBACOA E 
Aua gu Na” we ¢ 4 
A a arba 
A Ara a 
A A 
A we 4 
4S 
A a a 4 
Auna le ? a 
A a AREA 
Auve ? arinac Ww 
A a 
A + wa 
a = a 
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ichi K $14 we Br. 1226 
I 3 Ww 4 ichi [K.4 ini 
2 s 21 ibichi 2 3 1269 
nig 2.18.b.8. Ww 626 hi We 226 
s S26° w53° s w54° B r ir 
é i Z.39. $12°35' we B 
+1 N 98 Aichi (Wi abichi [K.4.t 
- no° w Ve 4 
t N Mex. 8 I N13- Ni 29 
quea t * ve 430 re t? K Le Antilles t N15°30' 
t 2 $32°30' we w 6: 
et? K wa? w 63: 
= 
*2 a N V 4 P 42 
+ M b S3° w64 3 s 1285 
+ 2 Nz wr7e 87 Wa 
wr 1 536 4 
t Nz Mex. 81 
AN 2.2 Br 2 w 4 
2 w 
QUE 2 Br. B 8.0 wr 4 
N w83°30' R B 
L N 
a Ivap 3 N S.Dor g 
K N 4 5 4 4 z Mex 
2.9.0 33° w78 E Pe 8 1 P 
Z 2 N we Pe 
“4 1.2.a.a.(8 ng°4o' w83°20' C.R. P 
IAN 1 8 P M M 
Boru s W54- B 
t 2.8. NB 
-25' N wre n. 41¢ B 
turire L iW $4-6° w 
Lacali $5-7° w50-48° 1437 
S1° 75) AIAPO (N nN) Br 
ga t wa? w 65 po (Sul) t? L - we = 
po (Xing joroti 
re P S25 we lane t 2 W53°30' 
P 5 C N10-30' Ww 30 - 
P 98 
ng° w 4 Caiman I. B. (4 N w78- P 349 
t IGANG L.2.a. B 
t 2.39. N7°30 "Ven. 430 AINGANGAN L. Br.; Arg 
y ng°28' w Ven. 40’ L.2 4 
Nl * ve |_ Go L we 
Burigu t 2 w72°3 Ve 43C 
Burit t 2 Ww ing M. Apap 


CAMACAN ‘ 
CAMACANIS 


Camacom ‘ 


Canacata 
Canadiap 
Canagua 


Bauit I.1.b.y.(%), 13°30" Nic. 286 Burubora = Purubora 
Baure t? K.4.a.a.(2). $13-15° w62-3° Bol. 1154 Burucaca I.2.a.a.(14). W we3°2 C.R. 324 
Baw Bauihca Burue t 0.2. 85° w67° Br. 352 Te 
E t K.1l.a.6.(1).(t nig W66 P.R. 36 Burumaguena t 2.39. N73 w72°3 Ven. 430 
t K.1.a.8.(2).(a). Wz 30° wre 30" Cut 554 B intana I I.2.4.8.(6). 
Bayar I.2.a.8.(4). (bd). w78 Par 349 Busguipani Q.1.c.a.(2). S6° W74° Peru 103 
B guitiri K.1.a.6.(2 4 Ne ¥ 30 4 Byore hi ir 
t 83° 1.; Peru anya Similator ‘ AINOUAN 
aiotugui 
mbaz I.3.a.a.(3). 10°30 w83°3 
Br. 132 ABECA I.2.a R - 
que Z.2.c.? NO°28 Ww Ven. 4 belludo t? w52° «Br 1660 
4 ne” Ww berre bre [K.1.t 2 
Betoi ichi K.4.t s we Br 122 aa 
ca jamarca 
Cajemarce 
Cajatamp 
Cajono G 
akchique 
laliana 
i Caliana 
Cama ? 
Cama car 
| Camaguey 
Camaraco 
Camatica 
amba 
Camiare 
Compe & 
CAMPAN 
ampe va 
Campuya 
| 
Samuchiv 
Cana 
; 
Canahua 
Canamari 
Canamar‘ 
Canamar’ 
Canarin 
Ca 
Cancebi 
Canchi 
Candoa 
Candoxi 
Canela 
CANELA 
CANELAN 
Canel 
iti b.y.(3).(t N " 
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M.l.a.a b S22° wag’t ws 
$22-5°w55°t? $25° w53° s26° w52° B 
S w55 Para Arg.?; B 633 
Caing a.a.\2 Mbya 
Saingua [M.1l.a.a.(2).(1).] Avahuguai 
Caingua [M.l.a.a.(2).(m). Paiguassu 


Capana 2Z.6.d.a. 
Capanahus 
>APANA! 
CAPANAHUAN Q.l.c. Per 


{ 
; 
SAQUETI K.1 Ven 
AQUETIOAN 
Ni 
Br 
; 


ndoxi = Murato Cararan m 
Canela = Canelo [Z.13.d. 
CANELA L.1 
CANELAN t 


Canel 


manelo 2.13.4. $2° w78° Ec. 784 
; Canesi vanichana 
vangaime 2Z.9.a.8.(6). S2° W786"? Ec.; Peru? 782 
Cangutu K.3.c.¢.(1). $10° W67°? Br. 1290 
Canichana t? 2.39. S13-14" W64-5° Bol. 1144 
Caninde t Z.3 w39° 35° Br. 
Caingua [M.1.a.a.(2).(n). Yvyty igua Canoa 2.39. $12°30' w61° Br. 1251 
Caingua [M.1.a.a.(2). Avachiripa ance « Cance 
ingua [M.1.a.a.(2).(p).] Satanduva Canceiro M.1 y-(2). w50° $13-18° 
AINGUAN M.1l.a.a.(2). Br.; Para.; Arg.? $14 w5l°t Br. 1468 
fotugui 2.27.g. S22°-w59°? Para. 1706 Canyari t? Z.3.a.a.(2). $2-3° w78-80° Ec. 78 
taipotorade Z.26.b.6. S21” ws Para 1692 Canyete Huar 
a Vad ioparanindiapa Caouri K.1.b.6.(2).(e). we° w7i°? col. 631 
iti Quipe dapachene Z.7.a.c. $11" W68" Bol. 1139 
Saizcimu t K.1.a.6.(1). (a wi8° W69-71° S.Dom. 359 Capacho t 2.3 N7°30 -8° w72°10-40 Ven. Col. 
bajamarca N.l.a.c. SO wre. Peru ge 2.9.a.y.(1). S3° Ec.; 78; 
Cajamarca t 2.39. S8° w78° Peru 97é W67° Br 1356 
Cajono G.4.a. N17°10 wW96°l Mex. 189 ru 
Ca Juenche Kohuar u 
Cakehiguel D.7.b.6.(1 wi4°20-50' w90°30'-91°15' uate Saparicoto t? 2.39. ™10°15'-11° ver 
Calamari t J.3.b.a.(1 . ™10°30' w75°30' Col. 531 aparu b.6.(21). w71°-71°15' ven. 408 
Canacatage = Poncatage Carane t? Pr.G. Br. 1416 
Canadiapa 0.10.b. Br. 1327 Caranariu t 2.39 wa” Br 41) 
Canagua t Z.2.b.6.(2). -8°20 W71"15-45 Ven. Caranga N $18” w68” Bol 1197 
408 Caranqui 
Canahuari = Canamari [Q.1.f.7. Carapacho t? Q.1.a.8 -? (replaced by Caxibo? 
Canamari K.3.c.a. S10-12° W66-70° Br. 1291 Peru 1027 
Canamari 0.3. 87° w67° s7° w68-9° s9° wro° Br. 1354 arapana [(M.2.b.a Miranya 
Canamari Q.1.f.0. $12° wri° Br. 129% Carapana P.1.b.é wro° Br 
Genarin t 2.39. si7° wel Br. 1605 Carapo t NT wr2°30 wn. 430 
Cancebi Z.3.b.6. 2). S40 Ec. 776 Qarapoto a we $1 we Br 
Canchi t? N.2. $13°30 W71°30 Peru 1087 Carague 2 t 3).? Se E 
Candoa Z.9.a.8.(5). S3° W78°? Ec.; Peru? 782 ARAQUEAN Z.3.% 
anya 
N.1.1. S2° w78° 784 Pret Mundur 
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ate t J.3.a.a.(3). NT 30 W733 Col Caryari Cauyari 
re = Curuaia Casacara 2.39. ol. 543 achog 
' 
veli t Z.39. S16°20 W73° Peru 1107 Q.1.a.a.(3).(a).(a). 86°30 W75°? Peru 1040 
bone Mucuba ji ayunga Shachapoya 
-caranya t 2.39. S32-3° W60-1" Arg. 1798 ascoasca t Z.39. WIT” Peru 1022 acopats 
+ “autarie Case Z.2.0.8. wr bis Ven. 408 acr 
z.26.a. w Bol 1 72.39. 89 w78° Peru 961 chaguar 
ARERAN 2.20.a.6.(3 asquiha Z.27.b. S22> W Para. 1695 
- widower atacao 39. SS Ec. 1 — 
t = atanduva M.1l.a.a.(2).(p). W52 Br. 1658 
tat + K Br = “UMA Q.1.8 
t Lesser Antilles ¢ AMA 
A atarro t? 2.39. NT7° Yen. 451 
— atatumt J.3-8.a-(2). 5 W72  30- ve 4&2 
J 63 owe é ar r 
- atatumt io de Or Motilon [K.1.b.6.(4).? 
N7-8° we Ven.; N7° NE weo°t wa° w56°r hama Ma 
W6O't Br.G.; N atauichi 0.4.7 S6° we + w66e° Br. 1351 
B — amb >< 
atethoi tf L.3.b.6. $13 wee"? Br. 1574 
ARIBAN B nd. an? Dom.? T ati J.3.b.a.(1).(b). 
Br.G Pr.G. B Pe ' amicure 
Ven. . Pr.G. I atio t 2.39. NT°3 wre 1. 557 
TRAN (AMAZON NORTHERD B Pr.G a 
ARIBAD ENTRA N Br.G 4 B Catuquina K.3.c.8. Ww Br. 333 
atuguina we 2 we € or. 

an FASTERN AMA THE RN Br 

ARIBAN (EA AMAZON W ERN) J. 2. Br 1 
atuguina Q.1l.e.«. Br. 132 
ATUQUINA 0.5. Br. 
ARIBAN (INSULA ASTAL N -a.a 
ATUQUINAN 0. 
ARIBAN (MAINLANI ASTAL NORTHERN J E ‘ 
ARIBAN (MARACAIBO-MAGDALENA Ven. + — 
ARIBAN (SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST J.3.¢. 
ARIBAN (XINGUAN -2.b. Br. ¢ 49° wre ‘ 
ARIBAN (WESTERN AMAZON NORTHERN AUCA 
-4. - wee Bel. ate. 
— changue na 
a i ? J «\@)- N ' 
. 22: ) ao Z. 
ari x . N 2 — 
zarani + 
' avans 106 APACURAR 
' 2 } 
av ineny - hapa: 

: Trin. 367 

a a ? 4 . N ' —— 
\ 
aripuna Z.39. N2 we r. 8% 
aripuna ¢ s we 
zaripun = ‘ atot I 
ARIPUNAN Q.3.a. +s 
' ' 
a t Z. . N vw . 
it 2Z.33.a.€. w59 ws 
ayahuite 
hayma 
W633 
arraim 2.39. Arg. 
apa . . N 
on? Nee w Mex } 

= W x HEBEROAN 

at 2.59. Per 1 
chedua 
arunaua ha é ¥ 

arutand Par 

ARUTANA\ .2.f.a. Br. shachig wro°e ne jende 
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N ¥ 
E 
? we 
a gua w 
we 
AD 
6 A A 
ar me A} 4 
ama a AD A A 
A A ar 
we A wi 
Mex am 
ws 
w 
7 
M 
aya \ichuy 
A w Mex 
A 
? 
wr? w 
w 
anga « 
a w ? i 
8 e+ 
aba 
aneaba a mar 7 
a 
+ a 
ap a @ 
_ — 
APACURA Mex 
APA a Mex 
AN (MA A Me 
w 
a v w 
a 
v 
+ Ww ay 
nal Bol. 120  Ghineh: Lp 
pa ¢ Mex 
we w 
w9 x w 
ato ¢ we 
ava > paya 
hay Mana 
AD 
ha 55 w 
ava w54 4 Ww 
ava w pa 
5 
aya Peru 94 
y 
iAYMAN 
ea Queha Q AD 
e 739 ar 
Pem a apa 
fet ‘ 
er 4 mi + we A 
222 iguiyar 
a. ¥ ‘ 
? 


| 
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wcuna K.1.b.8.(2).(c). w72°? Co 


1 
Chucunague I.2.a.6.(4).(b). N8°20 -9°15 


Pan. 349 


88° w36°s0't Br. 1559 


wr7° Peru; Ec.? 800 
S00 
wo1°25 Guate. 
Chulupi [R.1.a.8.(2)] = Axluslay 
Chulupi [Z.5.b.8.(4).] = Chunupi 


Chumana t? Z.7.c.a. $15 


' 
Chiracota J.3.a.y.(1).(c). 9°30 -10°20 w71°10-20 | 
' Ow 4 
Ven. 406 W77°S0' -78°25 
Chirapa 2Z.9.a.8.(3). S3° w78°r Ec.; Peru? 782 
° > 4% 2.30 2° GOCOPAN E.1. 
Chirjana Z.15.a.a. N2-4° W61-64°30 Br. 861 Chucura t 2.39. N7 30 Ven. 330 
CHIRIANAN Z.15. Br. Ven. Chocervo 
Chiriba = Chirigua Chucuru 2.39. $7°30' w36°30' 
Chiricoa Z.18.a.a.(i). N7°30 W68° Ven.; N5°40-50 
W67°55'-68°35 col. 622 Cognomona 
CHIRICOAN Z.18.a.a. Col. Ven. 
Chiricume t? 2.39. w58°? Br. 881 4 
Chirigua t Z.7.c.6. S15° w67° Bol. 1142 ¢ 
hiriguano M.1.a.8.(1).(a). S18-23° w63-4° Bol. Arg. Chumano Z.23.b.8. S15-17 W66" Bol. 1165 
Chiriluo t 1.2.b.a.(7). N@°50 W62° Pan. 337 Chumpa Z.23.a.6. S15-17° Bol. 1166 LIMAN J.3 
shirino t 2.39. S5° w78° Peru 946 Chumpivilea t Z 39. S14° wr2° Peru 1091 
Chiripa M.1l.a.a.(2).(4). S25° w54-6° Br. Para. 1655 Chumula I.3.b.a.(8). W62°20 Pan. 337 
Chiripo [I.2.a.a.(3).] = Cabecar humulu = Chumula eee 
Chiripo 5 10° we3°2o" c.R 318 Chumulue = Chumula ee 
uiripo I.2.a.a.(5). N10 20 C.R. 318 we 
Chiripuno Z.12.b.2? S1° wr7° Ec. 789 Chunatahua t? 2.39. W76 x Peru 102¢ 
Chiroguina R.2.b.a.(1).(g). w59°? Arg. 1707 Chuncho [K.3.d. Arawakan (Montanya 
Chiru 1.2.b.a.(10). N@°30' Pan. 345 Chuncho 2.7.f.6. $13-15° w69° Peru Bol. 1077 
Chisquio 2.39. N3°30 wr7°? Col. 678 huncho [Z.39.] = Lece 
“hit 7.39. 6°50 -7°30 2°50 -73°4o unt i Z.39. S8 Peru 1045 
itarera Z.3 5 — == ¢ 
Ven.? 430 hunupi t Z.5.b.6.(4). S25° W62°30 arg. 1729 — 
chivamona Z.7.e.6. S14° w68° Bol. 1132 CHUNUPIAN 2.5.b.8. Arg. 
thizo D.3.a.€. -(c).(a).44. N29°3 Ww104"3 Mex. Chupacho Peru 1010 
39 shuquidecana = Quidquidcana 
hobu Z.2.a.y.(4).(a). N9°25 w7o%% Ven. 407 hurapa Z.4.b. Bol. 127 
Shocems Churitana 2.21.4. sé6° Peru 1029 
MECHINGOK 
Chocho [G.1.b.a.] = Popoloca huroya 2Z.18.b.a. N4 50 Col. 
shocho G.1.b.y. wo7°15' Mex. 17 HUROYAN Z.18.b. 1. 
choclococha t 2.39. S12°3 Peru 993 Chusco Sil Peru 1012 
thoco 2.39. S8° w38°t si0° wx6° Br. 15 ahibo 
J.3.b.a. Col. Pan. Ciboney (Cuba) t 2.39. N23° we Cuba 
SHOCOAN J.3.b. Col. Pan. iboney (Haiti) t 2.39. w73° Haiti 361 
THOCOAN (UNCLASSIFIED) J.3.b.8. Col. Cleguaje t? P.2.a.q.(7). “7 Col. 755 
CHOCOAN (UNCLASSIFIED NORTH) J.3.b.a.(1).(c). Col. Pan. Ciguayo K.l.a.8.(3). N19°w70-1° S.Dom. 358 
CHOC NORTH J.3.b.a Par “time @ , 
oH SOUTH) J.3.b.a.(2). Col. 
Chocorvo t 2.359. Wi Peru 995 Cinaloa D.3.a.€.(2).(a). N26° Mex. 64 
hocren L.2.b. 327° Br. 1667 ingacuchusea ¢? 2.39. S4°30° W75<6°° Peru 928 
hogue = Choque : ipacua t 2.39. W10° Ww 535 
Chol D.7.a.8.(1).(b).(6). Wl -18" W91-9: ex. Siparicot aparicot 
<=, i -6.g. § we ar. 1359 ngor Z. 
holo H.1l. W7S" Pan. 351 iquay iguayo 
HOLOID D.7.a.8.(1).(b). Mex. Guate. Bel. Hond. ~ven. 08 
cholon t? Z.39.. S8-10° w76-7° Peru 1006 ituja = Situfa 
holti t D.7.a.6.(1).(b).(B). N15 Guate. AHUILTECAN E.l.c. Mex. ¢ 
Conicart 
Choite 2.59. ST AHUILTE E.1.c.68. Mex. 
holuteca t G.1.e.8.(1). N13 50 nd. 26: aiquer 1.2.a.8.(1).(b). w77°35' 1. 687 ¢ 
homane = Naguazi-Monchi amo ¢ K.1.a.8. . wis? wee P.R. 3 Copal 
N T. Arg. anao t J.3.a.0. Nill” W Ven. ; 1. 41 eatasa 2 
Shongo = Huanca ano D.3.a.7 a). (a 21°50' wio4°10" Mex 
soano y-(1).(a). (a). N22 104° 
t =e ye ” wi banipaque L.5.a.8. el Wee or. 2615 re 
Shonopi = Axluslay on 
shontal (Guerrero) E.1.a.«. Nl toca t N a Mex. 124 
Mex. 1 acar 
ntal (Nicaragua I.1.b. Suroar .39. 7°30" wéT- Ven. 44 
ime raveca 
hontal (Oaxaca Tequist late ; AMA M.1.b.6.(1).(a). Br. Peru asap 
chontal (Tabas 2B x AMAN M.1.b.5.(1). r. ru as 
thontaguiro K.3.d.8.(3). S11° w73° Peru peru } 
chomvugn f L.9.c. Wi Br. AD 3.8.9. Mex. 
; N2°40' wr 697 ' 
a (L. 
TEGAN G.l.e. Mex. Hond. Nic. C.R. imi ¢ wi23°-126°%o' 
shoroti ol.a.8.(1). S22°> W6l°t Para.; Mex. 1 
= oado [L 
Para. Arg. 1708 IMIAN E.1.a.7. -(e). Mex. 
TI-AXLUSLAY R.l.a.8. Para. Arg. nimi Gel Norte = Laynor } 
fhorti D./ 4 4 juate. hin ¢ Mex. 138 ee 
— 2.-29.8.a. oi sce Coroad 
wat? «L.2.¢.8.(2). S25° Br. 1 N14-15° wB4-5°> Hond. Nic 
choua 1630 I.1.b.y.(1).? N14-2 Hond. Nic. 276 
hovaca t? L.2.¢.8.(3). W lot ¢ -2.b.a.(1).(4). 825° Arg. 170) conoapo 
huchon = Choct nt 2 N Coroino « 
uchure H.11. N9°25 w79° Pan. 34 oconuco 1.2.6.8. N wo? wre 
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NWUCOAN 1 Corom wo°so" w Ver wok 
E N Me x ubure 
COPAN £ 2 Me nad Patangor 
-2. =) i 5 ad L jua la 
2 a wT eru; E 
w he 
W NA 
s8° w NADOAN E 
? ATE Zi 
we 
N wre 0 corregua Je 
EGUA AMA 
514° w6é B 
s we 2 PP 
a wa ib 1a 
N ahua 
> itia ara 
ay ? Zi wo x 4 
“+ A we 
' 
t x. 203 
Mex 105 4 we 225 
? 
3 L. y we t 
A 4 x wa 
ara 
x 
w 
. a S 2* ws 
NIBOAN 
Conicari 3.a.C N x atage 
2 w 86; 
32 
x BE w 44 
2 x 5 126: 
2x 
ORAN ex 
AN 
B Cordage 73°30" 59: * wos x 
= ett 
A 
x a x 
+ 2.3 535 3°30" w Para 
a a aiap * wios Mex. L322 
a a Coroua 
road a aingang a ¥ e 
corcado (1 arta (a 151 
» 
t? iL ws r 161 93 
j 2 ror 
roado [Z rarimug w54 164 
ROAD L A 
robici = Guat 431 


8.(4). 
janaua Q.1.c.6.(2). 87° Br. 


Cuiba t? Z.8.c.8.7? N9°20-50" w69°25' 


Cuiba Z.18.a.8.(3). N7° w68° Ven.; Col. 


CUIBA Z.18.a.8. Ven.; Col.? 
n9°35' wro°30" ven. 
Ven. 


ICA-TIMOTE Z.2. Ven. 


tl = Guicuru 


7°30" w76°30'? col 

n7°20-30" w71°55' 
ateco t H.2. w18°10' 

va = Cuiba [(Z.18.a.8.(3).] 

tlahuac G.2.a. 

Cujigeneri = Cujisenajeri 


30 


5 
ae 


Z.26.b. $12° w63°30' 


w7o Br. 1327 


= Culina 
s7° w67° s7° w68°r 
s8° w77°? Peru 


CUMANAN Z.26.c. Br. 
n3° w57° Sur. 


CUNDINAMARCAN 
Cuneguara 


American Anthropologist 


Pan. 
Curucicuri = Curuzicari 


@.2.b. wo6°55' Mex. 


ICA-TIMOTE (UNCLASSIFIED) Z.2.c. Ven. 


w96°%5' Mex. 180 
NT° w68°? ven. 452 


Cujisenajeri K.3.b.y. $9°30' w7i° Br. 


Br. 12 


MC 


Empelota 


Empe ra 
EMPERAN J 
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CUIANAUAN Q.1.c.5. Br. Curucuru = Paumari 
Sven. 402 Curuminaca t Z.29.b.7. w60-2° Bol. 1180 Beirut 
620 Curungua M.1.a.8.(1).(c).(8). 817° W65°? Bol. 1158 Encabellad 
Curupite e). s8° Br. 1474 Per 
407 Cururi t 2.39. S2°30 Br. 1502 ENCABELLAD 
Curugicari t? M.1.b.6.(2).(a).(8). w65° Br. 849 Enenslet 
Cuicateco 191 Curvati Z.2.c. w6° w7i°? ven. 408 Enete Yu 
Cussari t? M.1.b.8.(7).? w52° wi°30" w53°30't Enimaca 
Br. 1428 Eninaga 
Cul cu Custenau K.4.e.y. $12°20 w5s° Br. 1462 Bno t P. 
Cuijana = Cujuna Custumi t? 2.39. N3° w52° Pr.G.; Br.? 142% } Enco t Z. 
Cullapa G.2.a. Cutacho L.3.b.a. $24° Br. 1575 Enslet = L 
Cuiloto t? 2.39. SUTACHOAN L.3.b. Br. Eochavante 
557 Cutervo = (7?) Huambo Eperigua 
' Cutiads b Onn Seatinart 
1 Ven. Cutiadiapa 0.5.b. Wes 30 Br. 134 Spetsner= 
Mex. 161 Cutiana Z.26.c.8. $12° Br. 1277 Epinec F 
Cutiba t J.3.d.5.(2). wre"? Col. 654 Eque 
Mex. 180 Cutinana K.3.b.a. S10° W72 Br. 1297 Equiniguin 
Cutinana t? 2.22.b. 85° w75° Peru 936 } 19 
Cujuna Cuy Chilque Escaguey 
Cuyumateca H.1ll. W172 W100°30 ? Mex. 162 Escaguey 
' ' 
CULINAN Z.6.b. Br. Cuyuteca t H.10. N20°35 Mex. 127 Escaguey 
Culinha S9° Br. 1302 Cuzco N.l.b.a.(2). 813° wr2° Peru 1085 Escoria 
Culino Q.1.b. S4%°20 W69° Br. 1345 N.1.e.] = Quechua (Argentino Escu 2 
Sulino [Z.6.b.a. CUZCOAN N.l.b.a. Peru ESCUQUEAN 
Culino Z.6.b.¢.? Br. 1336 Dabeibe t J.3.b.a.(1).(a).(8).2 N7°20' w77° col. 555 Esmeralda 
sulle 2.39. Dachsea Tucano Esni jaque 
Cumana Z.26.c.a. S12° Br. 1276 Dallus = Mayoruna Espino 
' ' 
umanacho L.4.b. S16° Br. 1584 Datuana P.1.f.8. S35 wW70°l0-45 Col. 734 ESSELEN-YU 
Sumanagoto t J.1.a.8.(2). 11° w63- Ven. 374 Dauri = Atorai } Estanque: 
Dazaro t? Z.39. W69°? Ven. 440 Estiguate 
ar - Est iguate 
Decuana J.1.b.6.(1).(d). W66-7° Ven. 467 Est ite que 
17 Deguaca = Oa Estrella ‘ 
Sumbaraja = Chirino Depso I.2.a.a.(14).2 NO°30' WO2°%O'? Pan. 331 Etag) + 
Sumbaza Z.39. replaced by Seteb $6°30" wr Per Derunei K.2.f.a.(1).(J). w67°20o' Br. Et 
Cuna 1I.2.a.8.(4).(b). N9°10' w78-9° Pan. 349 C.R. 321 Etla G.4. 
22 ' ' 
Cunaguasata J.3.a.a.(2).(h). N9°-9°30' w72°3 Ven. Dessana P.1.d.a. S85 -N3O W69° Br. 828 
422 DESSANAN P.1.d. Br. Col. Buteve * 
CUNAN I.2.a.8.(4). Pan. Diabu t? 2.39. S8° wrs°? Peru 1045 Evejico t 
Sunana Z.23.a.y. $15-17~ w67° Bol. Diaguita t Z.35.c.? S24-32° W65-70 Chile Arg.; Eyibogodeg 
Suncho $.2.c. S4%0-%2° w73° chile 1766 831° w61° arg. 1762 Eze 
Gunes @ Mailiiche Diau J.1.c.a.(6). N2° W57° Br.@. 900 } Fabri 
I.2.d.a. Col. Didu t E.1.d.a.(3). N26-8° wil2-15° Mex. 12 
J.1.a.8.(8). Wil w63 Ven. 37 Dieguenyo E.1l.a.y.(2).(4). N32-3° wi16-17° Mex. 1 Fincenu 
Cuniba t K.3.b.8.? S6° w69° Br. 1337 Diria t G.1.e.8.(2). ™i1°50' w86°10' Nic. 301 Fitita ™ 
Suniba [Q.1.a.a.(1).] = Conibe Diviche S.3.b. 835° w67-9° arg. 1773 fore: 
unibo [K.3.b.8.] = Cuniba Divihet = Diviche 
Sunimis Z.18.c.a. 1. 62% Doa P.1.c.8.(3). S25 Ww69°30 ? Col.; Br.? 72) re 
NIMIAN Z.18.c. Col. t abi = Cunaguasata ner e 
Cunuana J.1.b.6.(1).(e). Ven. 4€ D xafuara Tuyuca Frent 
Sunuri = Conduri Dohema = Eudeve FRENTON 
ega t 1.2.b.a.(7). Ne w62°2 Pan. 337 Pulnic 
rot ASCAN 1I.2.b.a.(7). Pan. Punucuna 
uperob M.i.b.y.(1).(h).(8). Doras< 1.2.b.a.(7). W Pan. 22] = 
CUPEROBAN M.1.b.y.(1).(h). Br. Dorasque Dora ga1id: 
' 
prigueri t? 2.39. N6°30 W en. 427 rin L.2.d. W5> Br. 1662 
uracirari Curuzicari Doyma t J.3.d.6. -? W75° Col. 287 
wranda 2.2.c.? N9° w71°? ven. 4 Ducaiya aina daripon 
arara M.3.¢.8. 5 wre ru; Ec. Duc 1.1.0.0. wos? Nic. 26 a 
urasicamm J.1.b.8.(2).(a). We Ven. 47 Duit t I.2.d.a.(2). Col. 605 Gayon 
uraso juaranyoca Dule I.1.c.? N14] Hond. 256 Lede 
raua = Yohoroa ludi L.1l.a.6.(1).(k). S3° W53°? Br. 1436 GE (CENT! 
SURAUAN P.1.b.a.(2). 1. Br. Duniberrenai Z.39. w69°? Ven. Col. 458 lecoinla 
Surcucuan 2.39. N2°30' w52° Br. 141 Duy 1.2.b.a.(10). w62°3 Pan. 33 
“uria Z.6.b.8.? S9° Br. 1309 zaui -2.f.a.(1).(f). W67°? Br. 840 gimbuxegu 
uriana 2Z.6.b.y.? $9°3O WT Br. 1309 Dzaze = Piap jiporoc 
Suribe Conibo Dzubucua Z.33.a.y. S8° Br. 1564 Gobuxegua 
urina [Q.1.b. Culin Ebid Z.28.b.a.(1). S21” Para. 1690 vogue 4 
[Z.6.b.«. Culin Echenoana = Echoaladi t L 
Curipa t J.3.a.e.(1).(c). w74°s - 600 Echoaladi t? K.4%.d.a.(3). S21° w59°T $26°11 wW56°3 Joiataca 
Surizeta t? 2.39. S2° w77°? Ec. 786 Para. 1694 Gorgot ogqu 
Z.2.c. Ven. 408 Echoja 2Z.7.f.¢. $13 w69° Peru Bol. 1077 donot ire 
Suruaia M.1.b.7.(3).(c).(8). S&° w56°r S6°3 Ecusgina = Abipor 
W55-6°t? 86°30 -8 W55-6°t? Br. 1377 Edu t E.l.d.a.(2). N26-26°30 wil1°20 -112° Mex. 12 gorron 
CURUAIAN M.1.b.7.(3). Emeril M.1.b.8. . wee Pr.a. 1397 Gctane 
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Empelota Tesiracua Jotocogegodegi ¢ -2.8.8.(4). S21” wee Br 168 
Bopera J.3.b.a.(1).(a). WIT Be 67 jradat L.1.a.68.(1). w5i°? Br. 1476 
J.3.b.a.(1).(a). Iritones = Sinabo [Q.3.a.é. 
2.359. S24 W56 Para. i7%€ juaca J.35.b.y.(2).(e). NOD wr6'? : 
Encabellado P.2.a.a.(2). S2° W7 1.s wre Juacanahua 2.7.f.a. W68-9" Bol 
Per Ec. 732 juacara w59 W57 Br. 
ENCABELLAD P.2.a.a. Ec. juacara t 2.39 Arg. 1757 
Enenslet 2.27.8.8. S22°30 W568" Pare. 17 Juaccaiarima ¢ Z.39. w73-4" Haiti 362 
Enet racare juachichil -(b). N23 ¥ Mex. 94 
Enimaga Enimaca juacht Vacca paic 
Eno t P.2.d. S3° eru 793 Juaciguaje t? P.2.a.a.(6). 
Er t -38.b. hile B14 Juacurure ilaga 
Enslet Lengua (2.27.c. Juacuseco t 2 N7°30 
Eochavante t Quagua J. -(4). WT 797 
Eperigua * K.1.b.¥. NDS - juagua t J.3.d N wT 87 
Epet ine Q.1.c.¥- Per L064 wagua [(Z.1 oa.(3). Qua qua 
Epir sinave AHARIBAN 15.a. Ven. Br. 
Eque N.1.b.a. juaha rd a we ve E 495 
Equiniguina K.4.d.a.(4). . Para.; ARIBAD 
ib . 4a. woo ver € Woo 
Erulia oh. § W70"15-3 , ve wase' 
Bruits 2 
Bscaguey Z.2.b.8.(15). NO°35 W Ven. 408 
E ague 2.2.0.6. M toa ? w4 Inga i 
ria 1.2.0.a. N + Pan. 2 ALANA 
Escu 3 e 2 waiapi r 
E alda t 2.359. 3} 3 za ica ai 2 6. 
Est a€ e ai a 
} ta, ? . a € 
aja we 
aja jara -(a we 
je we 
GUAJ IROAN 
a . flaca 
? 
a 
| 
4B CA 
zamalca ¢ we Are 
Juambia 
ta x 
we w B4 
juamza 
‘ ayana 
“2 5 
Juana Maca 
vana [7 asquiha 
Juana Na pe 
juanabo 4 -(b). we 
ca A 
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Guanacahibe 
Guanacanahua = Guacanahua 


Guanexico 


}UARANIAN 
JUARANIAN 
JUARAN IAN 
JUARAN IAN 


Guarany 


juarapiche 


juaragque 


Juaratega ja 


Guarau 


Guanac = Coanao 


Guanebucan 


jare 
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Cuba 352 GUATUSOAN I1.2.a.8.(3). 


Guaxabane H.11. wN21-2° 


Col. 682 Guaxare = Guaja 
Guaxarapo = Guatchi 


Guaxenico = Guanexico 


Guayana t? M.1l.a.a.(2 
Guayano t? Z.359. 
Guayagui M.1.a.a 
Guayavero Z.18.c.8. 


Guaycura E.1.d.a. 


E.1.d. Mex. 


507 Guaxigquero H.7. W14~10 


Mex. 


MC 


HOKAN -SIOU. 
Holora P. 


HOTI (SOUT 


Huachi 
Huach ipa: 
Huacho = H 


Huacrachuc 


juanaco t I.2.c.8.(5). Holova = ( 
Hond 
Quanape = Viru 
Guanare Z.39. S4 wid Br. 1 Horio 2.2 
Guanda t? Z.2.c.? Ven. 407 e(e). S26" W54"350 Para. Br. 1652 
Juane t? 2.39. 73°30 Col. 5 62°30 Ven. 500 (ome 
Quane Z.359. W a 22 ont = HOTI (GURU 
t? N12 Col. 52) $25-6°30 ara. 1650 
Qua (I.l].b.a. N13 WT” Hond. Nic. 27 W68°4S 2 Col. 625 
K.2.d.a.(2). NS w6 Ven. 484 (2). Mex. 17 
Guaniguanico t 2.39. W62°30 -84° Cuba 35: GUAYCURA E.l.d.c. 
Guanioa K.1.a.8.(1).(b). N18° W67° P.R. 360 GUAYCURAN 
juapi t 2.39. N2° w78"? Col. 687 Guaycuru = Mbaya Se 
Guague J.1.c.6.(1).(b). col. 762 GUAYCURUAN R.2. Arg. Para. Br. Bol. 
Guague Z.2.b.8.(5). N8°30 W71°25 Ven. 408 Guaycuruan (Middle Tobar Hua laquisa 
Guaracaio M.1.b.a.(2).(d). S25 wor" Br. 1631 jJuaycuruan (Northerr Mbaya Hualla = C 
Juarambare t? M.l.a.a.(1).(f). S23° w56° Br. 1673 SUAYCURUAN (SOUTH) R.2.b.8. Arg. 
Guaramito t Z.39. N7°30 Ven. 430 Guaygata K.1.a.8.(2).(b). wre Jam. 356 Huamali ¢ 
Juaramoca Guaranyoca juayma E.1.a.6. N26" Wilz Mex. 22 Huambiza 
juarananua Gua canahua juaymi Shibdchar Isthmiar HUAMBIZAN 
Juarani M.l.a.a.(1).(a). S20° W53°t wig” S23-4 Juayun Paria (J.1.a.8.(4). 
w50 Br.; 323 ¥ 4-6 Br.; Para.?; S2e ¥ jua yupe K.1.b.y.(1). 1. 649 Huampoya 
$23-5° W50-53°30 t Br.; $25-30° WH7-50°t Br.; JUAYUPEAN K.1.b.¥. 1. 
Huanay a 
w50-6°t Br. Para. Arg. (Carijo); S27 W juazgqguia J.3.d.y.(1). Sol. 85 Huanca [Z 
Br.; S26-9° W54-6°t Br. Arg. 163% Juazu R.2.b.a.(1).(a). w59 Arg. 1707 ¢ 
JUARANI M.l.a.a.(1). Br. Para. Guazuzu t J.3.b.5. wré Sol. 4 Huancapamp 
M.l.a. Br. Para. Bol. Arg. Guegue L.1.b.8.(2). S10° ws Br. 1531 Huancavilc 
neavile 
ARAGUAIA) M.l.a.y. Br. Guelmambi 2.39. N2° w78 Sol. 687 ans N 
BOLIVIAN) M.1.a.8. Bol. Br. Arg. Juenoa harrua © 
PARANA M.1.a.a. Br. Para. juentuse f R.1.b.68. w60"3 Arg.; S24” Huarco ¢ 
2.28.a.y.(3). w59° Bol. 1208 Para. 1727 
SUARANYOCAN Z.28.a.y. Bol. Gueren L.9.d. S12-14° ws Br. 157 
chayma Guetar t I.2.a.a.(1). N10°30 31 
Que t Nel 1 Ven. 408 Juetiadebo = Guetiadegodi 
2.59. S13 W62° Br. 1254 Guetiadegodi R.2.a.a. 820°30 w58 Pare. Br. 1682 UARPEAN 
N7-10° W60-3 Ven. 369 Quicuru J.2.b.8.(1). S12° W53° Br. 1464 
JUARAUAN Z.14. Ven. Guimara Ja iumare Huarpe (P 
juarayo [Z.7.f.a. Gua canahua Guinao K.2.d.a.(1). N4&° w64- Ven. 488 fuarpe (Sa 
juaray chapacura GUINAOAN K.2.d.a. Ven. H abar 
' ' Suasabane 
juaray More Guire Z.39. NS woe Ven. 382 TUASTE 
Juare Z.25.a.7¥.(2). Itoreauhip juirineri z. eru 1062 HUASTECAD 
Suarayo [Z.39. ?) Guayaru juisar ai 
juarayu M.1.a.8.(1).(b).(68).ix. $15-16" W63-4" Bol. Suisnay R.l.a.a.(1).(a). S23-8° w6l Para.; Arg. wos 
ARAYU M.1.a.8.(1).(b).(6). Bol. Julgaisser -2.b.8.(1).(c). 826°30 w59°3 Arg. 1 
PUARAYUAN M.1.a.6.(1).(b). Gurupy L.1.a.a. «(a@).(a).i. ws Br. i496 vatana ¢ 
juarayu-Ta Pauserna jutucrac L.9.e.a. We ar. 1¢ vat sar 
wariba Nadob ACA L.9.e. Br. 
' fuaure 
Suarico 2.39. W66~30 Ven. 38: jaaunyeiri amiaca 
zarijia = Varohi abitoa t? Z.1l.a.8.? S3° W7 Peru 796 Buaxteca 
juarine Palenque [J.1.a.3.(3). Hagueti axit 
Juarir J.3.4.8.(2).2 N5° Ww - 58 ahahay Z.39. S17 wa Br. 
Guarionex K.1.a.8.(1).(b). we P.R. 20% Hahanana P.1.a.8. Nl” W7 1. vay llacar 
jJuaripa Z.19.a.a.(2). N3° we 1. 633 alyixwamai = Kikima 
Juariza t Z.7.d. S15° we Bol. 1142 anamana ¢ K.1.a.$. -(a). N22° we uba 354 
Juar Yauy aux T.2.a. S54 Arg. 1819 
Juaruguadu t? Z.39. NS Ven. Havana t 2.39. Nz w ba 3 
jus ruguadu Havana yereo 
juaruni Z.2.b.6. - Ven. 406 e Tupian (Araguaia 
yaruri juaruni iecaine = Alacaluf eyzolme 
juasaga t? M.3.b.a.(2). wre Peru ehenawa ahanana nes 
wa sapa D.3.a.€.(2).(e). wios”1 nia 2.39. Arg. : 
msave D.3.a.€. -(d). 2 wi ex. erisa r we l Bol. 114 j 7 
7° tt 2.39. B° w6o-2° arg. 18¢1 VILLICHE 
JUASAVEAN D.3.a.€.(2).(d). Mex. eura t? 2.3 $1° w57 907 
wasimo t 2.39. NT en. 430 eve = Eudeve te 
juaspate 2.39. W7 Sol. 5535 ewadie atauix! 
' ' ' 
juasu t Z.54.c. S2l° Br. i022 fanacoto J.1.c.8.(1).(a). N4 -71°3 i. ITOT 
' 
juatahiguala = Maribichicoa ibito t? 2.39. S7 wre Peru 1001 ITOTOAD 
juatajiagua f NID Salv. 250 ichachapa ronad M.3.a.a.(4). UITOTOA 
wmtajigiala Maribichicoa imeri Wil Mex. 25 macac + 
juatata t Z. w5é Para. 1748 ine t D.3.a.f.(2).(@). Nes? wi Mex. 78 
Quatchi Z.39.- S19°50 W Br. 12) Hio t D.3.a.€.(2).(e). N27 Vex. 20 ume 
zatequimame = Guatinicamame ip Ipa | Hume G. 
juatica t J.3.b.6. W wre S73 Hobacana P.1l.c.a.(2). S5 W65 xX Br. 846 musria 
juatiJigua juata Jiagua HOBACANAN P.1.c.a. - Br. unurana 
¢ 2.3 Peru 101 Mahor 
guapa 2.599. $1 1012 a a 
juatinicamame t G.l.c. Mex. 197 ALTECAN E.1. S. Mex. Nic. Salv. late « 
juato t? 2.39. W57 Br.; S19° W568" Bol. 12: HOKAN E.l.a. U.S. Mex. 
juatu I.2.a.8. - 2 kan-Coahuiltecar ka ltecar } Ibexico 
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HOKAN-SIOUAN E. U.S. Mex. Nic. Sal Tbiraiara = Caiapo (Norte 
P.l.a.a. w70"5-30 


Holoua = (7?) Holona Thonama = Bonama 
Hondiapa 0.10.c. 87° wr2° Br. 132% Ica E.1.d.a.(6). w110-12°? Mex. 15 
Horihi = Musuraqui Ica 1.2.4.8.(6). wi0° col. 525 
Horio Z.26.b.a.(2). S20°% we" x Para. 1689 Ica 2.59. S14” WIG” Peru 973 
HOTI L.1l.a.a.(2). Br. Icaguate = Encabellad 
HOTI (GURUPY L.1.@.a.(2).(a).(a). Br Icaiche D.7.a.6.(1 a).(a). Mex. 
HOTI (NORTHERN L.1.a.a. -(@). Br. Ichocomohor t? M.3.b.y.(4%). S2° wre Ec.; Peru 
HOTI (SOUTHERN) L.1l.a.a.(2).(b). Br. Ichu 2.39. w6 Br. 87% 
Huachi Chapacura Ichu 2.39. ST” We Br. 1550 
Huachipairi K.5.d.€. S14” Peru 106) Iso 2.59. S6°X woe Br. 154 
Huacho = Huaure Idiama 2Z.7.¢.¢. S14” wee” Bol. 1132 
Huacrachuco tf Z.39. S9° Peru 1004 Ificuene -Caimit M.2.a.0.? Sl” 1. 75) 
Huahmi G.3. W17°25 W96°S Mex. 192 Igneri t? K.l.a.a.(1). 10°30 w61°%O Trin.; w61°S 
Hualaguisa Z.9.a.¢€.(1). S3° Ec.; Peru (82 Tob. 366 
ive a 
Hualla = Cuz N.1.bd.a. Iguino Z.2.c. NOX wri’ x Ven. 406 
Huamachuco tf 2.39. S9° W78 Peru 977 Thurvana J.1.b.6. Ven. 495 
Huamali t 2.39. S10° Peru 1005 Ikomagi = Xinca 
Huambiza Z.9.a.8.(1). S3° Ec.; Perw 782 ITlinga = Culle 
HUAMBIZAN 2.9.8.6. Ec.; Peru? Imaca Z.39. Arg. 1728 
Huambo Z.39. S73 wre’s Peru Imbore Aimbore 
Huampoya 2Z.9.a.7.(5). Ec.; Peru? 78 Immunda Z.13.b.7 S2° w78° Ec. 784 
Huanayo 2Z.7.f.€. S13-1 we eru Bol. 1077 Imono t Z.28.b.6. 82 wse° Para. 1683 
Huanca (Z.35.] [S7-8" Wr hachapoya Impenitari = Epetineri 
Huanca Z.39. S12° WT Peru 9689 Inamari 2.359. Sil Peru 1072 
2.59. 30 WT Peru 27% Inac = Guina 
Huancavilca 82 w Ec. Inapari 3.0.6, W69 Br. 129% 
Huanu N.l.a.y. 2 Peru 962 Inaguen T.1.c. W65-7 Arg. 1808 
Huanu t Z.59. $i w7s Peru Inca Cuz N.1.b.a.(2). 
Huarco t 2.39. $13 Peru 970 Indama ¢ Z.37.c. 5 W65°? Arg. 1785 
vari 2.59. S15° W6l Br. Indanga Z.9.a.a. & w7e Peru 
) Huarmey t Z.39. $10° w78" Peru 962 Inemodicama ¢ -39. S2° wr7°? Ec. 787 
ua ro Yauy Inga Ingar 
Hua rm uz N.1.b.a.(2). Ingahyba Nhengahiba 
VARPEAN 2.36. Arg. Ingair [L.2.c.6. 
uarpe (Mendoza Millcaya Inganc N.1.g. W wre : Ec. 4 
Huarpe \Puntano) 2Z.%6.c. § Arg. i750 Ingari J.1.b. we Br.G. 50€ 
warpe (San Juar Allentia Inhamum 2.39. we Br. 154 
uasabane f I.1.b.y.(1). Ni 27 Insnumbi Z.2.b.8. . ven. 4 
UASTE Mex. Intibucat -7. was Hond. 
ASTECAD Mex. Inubu Q.1.a.ca. -(a).(y). Peru 104 
Inubu 
ua ste Potosir Def Na Inuvagueu Q.1.d.a. - & Br. 
Mex. Inyert leneri 
was te Ve racruzan +7.8.a. Inyur’ Zapa 
22 8 Mex. Ipa t 2Z.5.b.n. Arg. 17 
Huatana 2.59. Sé eru 1016 Ipapana _D.8.a. N 20°45 38° Mex. 
Huatsahuana 2.39. Wi eru i012 Ipapiza ronmado [M.3.a.a.(4). 
ivave N16-10°50 Mex. 19% Ipoteuat 2.39. w6l° Br. 12% 
waste Ipurina K.5.c.¢. 89-1 we Br. 129 
} waxtecar sastecar IPURINAN Br. 
t 2.39. S89 Ipurucot Taurepar 
vay llacar 2 -1.b.a. ° Iguito M.3.b.6. Peru 79! 
j mynamota [ -(@). Mex. IQUITOAN M.3.b.6. Ec. eru 
Ira apana 
a igua Ira-Amaire L.1.a.8. . r. 
' 
uereco K.1.a.8.(2).(b). 3 am. 356 Irabal Irt 
uexu -1.a.a. «(a). we Arg. 172: Irakule art et 
uhut o2.f.a. we r. 8 TRAN AD > 
(1). » Mex. 116 Irausa wre r 
| 
arapenoc 
VILLI +2.8.a. ile Iribolo 1.2. NE we an. 3 
ILLICHEAD ile Arg. Irico ¢ J.3.4.8.(3). Na? 65h 
' : 
Huitoto M.2.a.¢. Irritila aguner 
ITOT M.2.a. Ishira ri 
TTOTOAN M.2. Isiama Z.7.¢.¢.(2). 4° 
ITOTOAD SOUTH -EASTERN M.2.C. ISIAMAN Z.7.€.€. i. 
K.1.8.6.(1).(b). 3 20 Isistine t? Z.5.a.8.(1). Arg. re 
' 
ume 3.8.0. e(g). 3 4 Mex. + 7% De 
ume 6G.5. x. 19% Itanga = Ramarama 
' 
fumugria t 2.59. NT Wie ven. 324 Itati juaracat 
unurana murar Itatin M.l.a.a. . 822° w57° Br. Para. 
' 
uria t 2.39. N Ven. 430 Itatin M.1.a.8. .(b).(8).4. $2 6° wes-a° 
Tate Itayaine K.2.f.6.(2). w Br. 83% 
Tbanoma Bonama Itchiquile hucuru 
' ' 
} Ibexico t 2.39. NT wre's 1. 557 Iten = More 
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Mex 
Mex. } 
+ we 
w64 Are 758 
Jurimeag + w61-€ Pe 
t 
NA M 
par Loux 
E 4 Mex 
D 3 4 N Juat 
N 
wi N 
w67° 4 ‘ 
wl + Mex 
Are 
t 
La dor t OD } 
N 
Juate 
Lachi 
+ 1 N — 
Ma 
we Pa 68 
} M 
N Peru 1 
M ica 
z.3 we B 
Lam 
46) Sanap MA 
ek Arg 
+ we Bol 
Lap apa Le } 
uy 
' ' 
te t unga f 2 2 
LaVeg M 
= 
we 


Itenear Morear JIRAJARAN Z.8. Ven. 
Itogapuc t? M.1.b.7. » we 24 Jirara ¢ 2 N en 
Itonama Z.39. Bol. 115 JIVA Z.9.a E Peru Lecheye 
" 
Itoreauhip Z.25.a.y.(2). JIVAROAN E Peru 
Itoromohor t? M.3.b.¥.(5). S2 Per Jocome B.2. wio9 Mex 
Itoto 2.39. N93 Ven. 405 Jova a.t t N wil Mex 
Ituar Itutar : ‘ Br Lengu 
Ituango 2.39. N7 30 col. 55 Juca t 2 sé" ws B 154 — 
Itucal t? 2.39. 84°30 Peru 92 8° wri ane Leuvu 
Itutan 2.39. N2-3° W5z Br. imaua P.1l.a.e N -4 Br 
' i g 
Itza D.7.a.8.(1).(a).(a). we t 
N17 juate. a 
' 
Itzu t -10. WIT Mex. 
Ivapare M.1.a.a.(5). Br. 165) 
Ivitor ai L.2.c.y. Pare. € 
Ixcateco G.1.b.8. N17°50 W972 Mex. 1 
Ixignor Auixire 
' 
Ixi N wo Juate. 4 
Ixira Ebidos 
Ixtepexi G.4.a. NI7-15 woe Mex. 16 
Iyaine = Itayaine 
IZANENI K.2.f.a. Br. l. 
Izcuca Itzu 
Izocenyo K.4.d.8.(1). S21” we are. 17 
jabaana -2.f.7.(4). we Br. 856 
abotifed t 2.59. 31 Br. 44 
abue 2.39. N7°30. w71° 1. 61 
Jacalte D.7.a.8.(3).(a). 
Jacare SIT Bol. Br. 
acaria Q.3.a.8.(2). 45 we r. 
Jacor aj } 
acorit Z.34.b. S2l Ww Br. 1¢ 
acunda f M.1.b.¥. 4 we 
' ' 4 
@ji 2Z.2.b.8.(22). NOD Ven. | 
la Z.2.8.6.(1). Ven. 407 
AJOAN 2.2.8.6. Ven. 
ALISCAN D.3.a..(2).(d). Mex. 
7 
ama t? 2.39. - 
Jamamadi 2Z.6.d.a.(4).? woe we 
AMAMADI Z.6.d.a. Br. 
AMAMADIAN Z.0.d. Br. 
' 
Jamara Z.25.b.C. we r. 
ama ricuma J.2.0.6.(6). w5> 
Jaminava Q.1.f.e. S9° ar. 1 
amundi ¢ I.2.b.8.(4). 
Janambre ¢ E.l.c.8. ; 4° Mex 
lande M.1.a.8.(1). -(y)- 
andiani ape rob 
Jano t B.2.b. Wi fex. 
apuana bacana 
aput i Jabuti 
aricuma Arecuna 
aru a. -b.6. 31 Wo4 we 
— 
Jatahy atanduva 
Jauanaua @.1.f.0. . 
Les 
Jauaperi -1.4.6. N we 
JAUAPERIAN J.1.4.6. Br. 
Jauareta-Tapiia auaiua 
' 
Jauarete -2.f.a. (a). we 
Jauari t Z.39. S6 r. 1528 
Jauavo Q.1.f.5. 39° wr br. 132: 
Jauei t Z. . S wel r. 1404 
Jaulapiti K.%.e.8. S12°14-18 w54" Br. 
Jaunav aripuna Q.5.8.5. . 
Javahe Z.32.b. W r. 1465 
jayruya M 5 
Jayruya M.2.a.6. l. 
Jeico t L.l.c. § we Br. 
Jequetepeque hica 
» 
Jicaque H.8. W15-15'4 a. 
Jilotepeque D.7.b.y.(2).(a). N14 
Jinca Xinca 
' ' 
Jirajare z.6.4a. Wil we 
' = ' 
10°4 J 
' 
ne°2 we Ven. mont Mex 
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w87°2 Hond Macuani t? 2.39. N2° w53°? Br. 1425 
hile 1822 Macuchi = Mucuchi 


Lecheyel t 2.38.c. 852° w74°30' 
leco t? 2.3 $16° Bol. 11% Maculare t Z.2.b.8.(24).(e). wri°s6' ven. 
Len -7. wee Hond. Salv. 258 Macuna t? P.1.c.a.(1). * 
Lengua t R.1.b.y. $28°30' w58° Para. 1747 Macuni t L.%.c. 817° Br. 1603 
Lengu 2.a.y-(3)-] Payagua Macurap 7 Woe Br. 1265 
Lengu Z.27.¢ $22°5 w56-9 Para Macushi Macussi 
Leuvuche S.2.¢. 339° W66° Arg. 180% Macussi J.1.b.a.(5).(a). w60°20' Br.G.; we 
Li nta = Atacama n2° w Br. 513 
Lichagotegodi (2 ws7° Br. 1677 MACUSSIAN J.1.b.a.(5). Br.G. Br 
Lichagotegu Lichagotegodi Madiha 2Z.6.e.7 Br. 1328 
Lilet I 8.(2). Col. 664 Magach .a.y.(2). $25°17' w58° arg. 1789 
Lima 2 $12°30 Peru 966 Magdaleno Z.23.a.«. S16° W67 Bol. 1166 
Ling Sulle Mage (Z.24.a. Solot 
Lipe ? 3 we B Mage Samana 
Lier Uspa Magon t K.1.a.8.(2).(a). 622° w79°30' Cuba 354 
Loa 39. nile 1723 Maguana t K.1.a.8.(1).(a). wro-1° $.Dom 
Loaiza t wi8°30 W66° PLR. 3 Maguano t K.1.a.8.(2).(a). wre iba 354 
L t z.3 N 30" ver Se Maha Macu 9. 
Locor Arawak Mahate 2.39. 1. 535 
Locumba t ‘wi "Peru 123 Mahibarez K.4.b.y.(3). Br 225 
L ? N Mahibare Nhamb i sara 
Lom Acar’ Mahimbare aimare 
Loquehu Toquegua Mahoma t 7 : w arg. 175) 
— 
Loret ane Maiba t? 3 w67°30'-68° ven. 449 
Louxiru tuque Mailona t? 2.39. wr Peru 1012 
Lucals ‘ Maint 30° arg 783 
Lucayo t K.1.a.6.(4 N21-6° w Bah. 3 Maina N. wr7® (Sabela t) Ec. 785 . WIT 
WLE t? Z Arg Maina (2.39 Peru 9 
Lule(Grande) t? 2 arg. 1 Maina t 2 34 Ec. Peru 3: 
LULE (CHI t? 2.5.0.8. Arg Maiopitiar d . we? 39: 
LULE-VILELAN 2.5. Arg Maipure [K. Arawakar 
Lupaca N.2. S16° W7 Peru 11 Maipure t? K.2.4.6 wa® w67 ns? we N 
Lurin t 2.39. S13° w77° Peru 967 Yen. 455 
Maba s13° w61° B 125: Maisit 2.39. wre 355 
Mabenaro Z.7.a.6. we Bol. 1137 Maithiore t? M.3.b.y¥. (é Per 
Mabodamaca K.1.a.f8.(1).(t wi8°s0' w67° P Maitsi ¢ ven. 49% 
Mabue = Maue Maiye K.1.a. * w76°s0' cuba 
Maca 2 83° wre E Peru? 782 Maje t? 2 wae? w Br 405 
MACA R.1.b. Arg.t; Para Majuruna = Mayoruna 
) Macaca N wT uba 354 Mala 30" Wi? Peru 969 
Macaguaje P.2.a.a.(é N30 0 WT E Malaba t? 2.3 Ec.; 65 
} Macamecran L.1.a.a ii 8 wh 1527 Malali t L. 30' Br. 1596 
MACAN Z.9.a.€. Ec. Ma lba indagua 
Macapa t? 2.39. N3° w52° Br n2°40' w52°s0' Fr. Malbala 2.5.t $25° w Arg. 1737 
Ses Malebu Mompox 
Macari Mucaria Malla indag 
Machacali L.4.d s ws Br Mar I. nd 
MACHACALIAN L.4. Br Mambyuara = Nhambicuara 
} Machicui ¢ 2Z.27.4.6 2-4° w Para 1705 Mame I a w14°30' w Mex. Guat 
Machiguenga Peru 6S MAMOID juate. Mex. 
Machine Z.9.a.7.(3 Peru Manabita Ee. 774 
\ Machoni = Lule Manacica ¢ 4.a.a woe Br 
t Itonama Managua axi 
Machubi t? 2 Manamat Q.1.0 1 ‘wi 
Ma y N w ; far MANAMABOBOAN Q.1.a Per 
Ma (ww M Mananagua a).(t). Pe 
Ma WT Mananamabua Zz. Per 1044 
Macoa J 1 wT Ver : Mananye Amanage 
M it a er Manac ¢ r.c.(4 w 5 54 
Maconi = Macuni Manasi t Z 16° w62" B : 
M ix ? n bed Manastara a.a 2). N ¥ e 
icatag Manatinavo 4.6.(2). Perm 
IBCHAN I Ni r Manaua Q.1.f. eru 129 
MA lL. B Arg.t Manava t? Q.1.a.a.(2).(b).(6 wrs Pe 
Al AN A Br. Manax Amanage 
MA TOMANGUEAN Mex Manche t we uate 
) MA PENUTIAN D. Mex 3. Ca a 
MA TUPI-GUARANI M. Br. Para. B A Mar au 
E Mancueta ¢ 30" WT i er +x 
we Ven. 4 Mandauaca f.y.(2). mi? we 341 
M *.1 5 € Ww Mandinga I.2.a N Pa 
N we N w69° 20 Manekenk 
wa? w Mangeron apa 
Mangos isa Ec.; Peru 
MACUA Mangue e. N * Nic. 
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Masehual = Yu 


Masivaribeni . «(d).(y). 


Masparro t? 2.59. NO Wi Ven. 43 


12° W69-71 ar. MASPOAN Q.l.c.y. Peru 
itsaua M.1.b.y.(2).(a).(6). +43 w ‘ 
Manoa Q.1.a.a. -(b).(y). 87 Peru 


Maiopitian ataguay 


Br 

K.2.f.a.(6). S3 Br 8 

5 Br. 819 o1.a.a.(2). Ar 

Cumbaza ERN 
NORTHERN -(a). Arg 


Mapurina Mataguay 


K.35.a.a. W66-8°t we MA 
MAY oT. Bel. Guate. Hond lv. 
pe Maya 
' 
° w53 i4 
De 4 a arm 


Mariape 


Maspo o1.¢.y-(1). «WTS Peru 104 
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Meco 
MANGUEAN G.l.e.8. Hond. Wic. C.R. 
3.39. 515 D1. 64 in ¢ 
Me Jepur 
Mekka 
MEKKAN 
Manoita = Setebo Mata el.a.a.(1).(c). w63 $23° w62- 
Mansinyo Z.24.b.a. S$16-17° W65-6° Bol. are 
Mans inyo 126° Sz Arg. 172% 
Mar jua ipunave MATA’ MACA -l. Arg. Para. Santen 
Manta M.3.c.e. S2° W76°? Peru; Ec. 2 MATACOAX Some. 
Manta t Z.3.b.a. W604 Ec. MATACO-MATAGUAY -l.a.a. Arg. Para. 
antenya = Manabita Matagalpa 1.1. w86° Hond.; N13° we Wic. 266 
Mantigula = Manitsaua MATAGALPAN I.l.c. Nic. Salv. 
Manzanero S.2.a.8. S40-2° W7 Arg. 177 mategen N.3.¢.7- we Me. 
ar -1.a.a. ° Mata 
Mapache - 1723 Mersiu 
Mapanat | 
lesoy 
MEXICA 
Maperina = (Southerr Ve Joz at 
Mape J.3.a.a.(2).(n). N9°-9°30 w72°30- Ven. 4 o 
MAPEAN J.3.a.a.(2). Ven. Matanaui ¢? 2.39. w61°% w Br. 13 
Mapen Z.2.a.6.(4). WI Ven. 407 Matapi K.2.f.8.(2). wro®s 1. 
Mapeni = Mepene Matara t 2.39. w61°; $28°6' w63°30 
Mapenus Yaaucaniga Are. replace antiag te N.1.0. 
azal 
Mapidi (di )ar Maiopitiar 1 
Mapoye J.1.b.a.(15). N Ven. 4 Matarapa N 535 
Mapoy Mapoye Mataua Z.26.d. Ww64 Br. 1278 
Mapuche [S. Araucanian Matlaltzinca Matlatzi — 
Mapuche S$.1.b.y. W72 aie Matlame ¢ G.l.a.y.(1).? N Mex. 1 Mictle 
MA S.1.b. Arg. Chile Matlatzinca G.l.a.y. Nl wi + wi01°+ 
Mapunche = Mapuche ([S.1.b.y. N w N 1 Mex. 
Mapurina Z.22.c. Ww? Peru 938 4 
pur ina 222 141 Migues 
Migues 
Maquinuca t 2.39. $15°30 Br. 1588 Matteir 
' 1G 
Maguiritare J.1.b.8.(1).(g). -€ Ven. 493 MAUACAN K.2.f.y. Ven. Br. 
MAQUIRITAREAN J.1.b.8.(4). Ven. Mauacua K.2.d.y. W67 ven. 1.2 
Mara = Cuzco [N.1.b.a.(2).] Maue M.1.b.y.(3).(4). ws7°+ su° wse® — 
Maraca J.3.a.a.(2).(1). N9°-9 - en. 42: 5° y + ¢ 
Maraca t Z.39. S12°30 Br. 1572 Mauitsi = Maites 
Maracana M.3.b.6. Ss Peru Maulient 
Maracana t? 2.59. Br. Me Max ‘ Inapart 
laracans inua 
Maragua = Maue MAYA D.7.a.8. Mex. Bel. Guate. Hond. eae 
Marahua = Maruba MAYA 7.8.8. . Mex. Bel. Guate. Hond. 
Maranza Z.9.a.a.(4%). §S Peru 921 Mayaguez ¢ .1.a.8. B é P.R. 
are fay rar 
K.2.b. r.G.; Br. Maya (Highland Quichoid 
Maraua 
Marawar 
Mariape Mist 
Mariape-Nahuqua Ma D.3.a.€.(2).(a). wi Mex. 4 Mist 
Mariate t? K.2.f.e. — Br. 81 
Maribichicoa t E.1.b. N13 wes?) Salv. 26: 
Maribi ubt iaba MAYOI Mek. Gute. 
Marien t K.1.a.8.(1).(a). W71-3 -Dom. a Mayongong .1.b.8. Yen. 4 
Marien t 2.39. N2z ba 352 wr 
Marien lazaguapo -39. Ni 
Marinaua Q.1.f.v. SiO W Mazahua G.l.a.8. N19 45 Mex. 14: } 
Maripu Mirripu Mazar .10.b.«. a? Peru 
laritong L.5.a.a. S$22° Br. 1616 ¢ Holl. w108°35" Mex. 134 “ap 
Mariusa t Z.14.a. W6l”~ Ven. 37 Mazatecan ar 
‘ 37° wre° Br Mix: 
Maropa 2Z.7.c.6. S15 W Boi. Mazate «7.8.8. Quehache 
MA Z.7.c. Bol. Mazate juerrerm t G.l.c. wi Mex. 169 
Marourioux t? 2.39. W Fr.G. 1423, Mazateco (Oaxaca) G.l.c. N w96°30'-97° Mex. 19 
Marpapi t J.3.a.¢.(1).(b).? Mazate Tabas t G.l.c.? N17 w91"3 Mex. ; 
Marquesote t Z.39. NS W75 Sol. 58 
Marqueton t J.3.d.y.(3). col. MBAYA = ara. Are } 
Maruba 2.39. S5° w72°t w7s° Peru; Br. 233 MBAYA (EAS 2.8.6. Para. Br. 
Masaca K.2.f.y.(3).? N2 30 Mbaya Mirim = Apacachodegodeg1 
Masamai Z.10.b.8.? S4° w74° Peru MBAYA (WEST } 
Masca Chilque Mbegua Z.39. 5 Arg. 
Ma K.3.4.6. $12° w72° Peru 1073 Birtes 
Mascoi Z.27.d.a. S22-4° w Para. 1704 
MAS I Z.27.a. Para. Moya M.1.a.a. .(f). Ww Br.; W54 
MASCOIAN Z.27. Arg. Para. kre. 1649 
1649 
Mascorro t H.11. wio1"3 Mex. 85 
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Me N2l° Wi Mex. 151 Mochica * 2.5.a.6. ST-T x Peru 954 
MECUBENGOCRE L.1.a.8.(1).(g@). Br. Mochob Q.1.4.6. +\a@). Sil” Peru 106) 
Mehin ¢ L.1.a.a.(2).(a).(a).44. S3°3 wae Br. 1497 MOCHOBOAN Q.1.4d.8. . Peru 
Mehinacu K.4%.e.a. $1 Br. 14 M A 1. 
Meibenocre = Mecubengocre Mocoaba Z.2.c. ne” WT Ver 408 
Me Jepure ?) Maipure M bay Mucuguay 
Mekka M.2.a.€.(1 51° Sol. 751 M me 
MEKKAN M.2.a.¢€. Col. M chi -b.6.(14).(e).] = Mucuchi 
Melchora wes Nic. 309 M chi [(Z.2.b.¥. Torondoyar 
Mella Z.18.a.6.(1 N6” we Ven.; 4 6: Mocochi [2Z.2.b.¥ Torondoy 
Menekka M.2.a.¢. S1° . 751 Mocochopo Z.2.c.? W71 Yen. 406 
Menian L.3.c. 1¢ a 589 Mocoin Z.2.0.6.(4%). NO” Ven. 406 
J 
Menimehe K.2.f.8.(4). 5 wr r4 ion Mucuhuur 
' 
Mepene -2.b.8. Arg. 753 Mocoipo 2.39. NT wre Ven. 430 
8 
Mepone Mepene Mocomb Z.2.b.€. wri Ve 40€ 
Mequer Machub Mocorito D.3.a.¢.(2). -(y). Mex 
' 
Meregoto t 2.39. Wil w67 Ver 39 Mocosiohor t? M.3.b.y.(2). 2° wT Ec.; Peru 
errime a amecra apo 2 Ven. 
Mersiu ¢ -39. NB Fr.G.; Sur. 1398 Mocoto ¢ -2.b.6.(12). wT Ver 4 
Mesoy 2.39. N73 5 Ven. 43 T -b.8. Ver 
MEXICAN -(a).(a). Mex. Guate. C. an. MOCOTOAN Le Ven. 
Mextitlaneca =< Meztitlaneca Mocovi .2.0.8. we 61°30'+ 
' 
Meztitlaneca D.%.a.n. 5). w9o8 we Are 
N2 21 wo Mex. 49 Mocoyupu Z.2.b.a. N Ven. 
Miahuatlan G.4.a. W 1 Mex. Mocunche t Z.2.b.8.(1). w70"55 -71°1 Ver 
— moe 
Mialat 39. $11°3 we Br. 24 Mocurugua = Mucuruba 
Miaza 6). Ec. Peru Moeno ha 
Michay Ven + Mog< ma -d.a. -(f). > woo Arg. 1707 
Michi -2.0.8.(1).(¢). S22 w ara.; 1797 ex I.2.c.6. l. 
Michilingu Z.37.b. w Arg. 1781 fohino Per 
Mi acar Taras Moiane roti 
' 
Mict lantor N17 7 Me 8 M K.4 a 63+ 3 64 
MIDDLE AMERICAN LANGUAGES INCLASS IFIEL K Mex el. MO K.4.a@.a.(1). Bol. 
nd. Guate. Sal Nic. Pan. MOJOAN K.4.a.a. Bol. 
Miguean Z.10.b.€. Peru 951 Moluche ol. Are ae 
Miguri -2.t «(S). etc. NM 5 W71"> Ver + Moluche . a Manzaner 
MIGURI Z.2.b.6.(5). Ven. Momb ur 2.0.6. NTS Z Ven 
MIGURIAN 2.2.0.8. Ven. Mombu N Ver 
' 
Mi ef N 5 Ven. mp x 5 N 
Milagr 39. 1. 5&3 Monay 2.2 Ver 
Mi ayac 36.0. Are. rT Mor 1576 
Mina Mehinacu M iar iap 
Minhagirun t L.9.e.6. Br. Mongoio I we B 
nuane 1 W58 -€ Arg.; Uru. Mor, L.4 ws E 
M imbo} -2.a.6. N + Ven. 407 Monoi E 3 
Mirandela-Tapuia 2.39. Br. 6) Mongui ¢ N wi11"3 Mex 
— 
MIRANYAN M.2.b. Mont singua [M 
Miri -2.b.a.(1). Michi Montun ¢ N 
28 
2.0.8. en. 40% 
Misanta A.2.0.8. e + Mope Mot 
liscuara M.3.a- Peru; Mop 
Misi + wees er 4 Mogue + P 
Miskit I.l.a. W w Nic. Moquir M i 
MISKITOA} I.l.a. nd. M t 
Miskito-Sumo-Matagalr Misuma lpar M 1 
Mi icha 22.C. N en. 
MISUMALPAN I. nd. . M Nort 
} MISUMA LASSIFIE I a. J M ue ne w 
Mitand Matanaut M 
M 
Mixe ave M 
xe -Zoque -Huz 2 
_ | MIXTECAN G.2. Mex. MOSETENAN Z.23. Bol. 
Mixte a. 4 Mex. MOSETENE . a. Bol. 
MIX -2.8. Mex. Mosetene Z.23.a.«. $15-17° WOT 
Miyuse t 2.2.b.7. » er +08 Mosquey Z.2.c.? W71°? Ven. 407 
MI AVEAN ~l.h. Mex. Mosquit Miskit 
' ' 
Mocanarey Z.2.c.? NO W ven. 4 MOTILON J.3.a.a. Col. Ven. 
Mocaqueta = Mucaqueta Motilor -1.b.8.(4).? NO” WT Yen. 
M 4 arapana Mot ilor 39. Lama 
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Hio t D. 


Qcotlan 
ILTEC 


Niaguara 
Niamagua Niaragua 


Nianagua = Niaragua 


' ' 
Motogintle N15 24 Mex. Muriapi anza M.1.b.a. «(e). i was Br. Niguecacte 
' ' 
MOTOZINTLECAN D.7.a.8.(3). Mex. Guate. furire 1I.2.b.a.(1). Ne 34 Ninaguila 
Move I.2.b.a.(3). NO°45 w6l Pan. 339 Muscovi = Mascot Nina 
Movima 2.39. S13-15° w65- Bol. 1243 M Muz 
+ 
MoJ Musurag’ Z.28.a.€. 19° Para. findasc 
ui 
™a Movima lusutepes I.1.b.6. . 
* 2.99. WIT Peru Butuan J.1.d.6. S2 Wit Br. gic 
Muca Z.2.b.8. e(b). wri Ven. Muzape 39. § wr? 1012 
Mucagueta Z.2.b.8.(19). 22 Ven. 40€ Nacaigetergenhe Abip 
' et la 
Mucaria 2Z.2.b.8.(18). Ven. 4 a Na Hochizt ja! 
Mucha Z.23.a.8. Sl 17 W67 Bol. 116€ Na a L.9.1i. we Br. 1592 Wocnoc 
Mochica Nacosura D.3.a.€.(3).(2). » Mex. _3 Nocomar 
Z.21.b. S6° wre Peru 1029 Nacpie t 2.39. S we 161 
Muchojeone ¢ K.4.a.a.(1).(b). W Bol. 1164 Nacp< t 2.39. ws Nohaague 
Mucuarse Z.2.b.a.(4). NO 52 Ven. 4065 acre L.9.f. 61 
Mucubache = Mirripu NA-DENE B. A an. U.S. Mex. Nonama J 
acubaji Z.2.b.G.(10). Ven. 4 adob Z.19.b. we & 
Mucuchachi Z.2.b.5.(10). W Ven. 408 Nagrandan f -1.€.8. wee Nic. 
M achay Mucuchachi Naguazi-M i Z. «b.¥- woe Bol. forisco 
Mucuchi Z.2.b.68.(14).(e).etc. Ven. 408 Nahnamuc tf 2.39. ws 
M IAN Z.2.b.8.(14 Ven. ahuapo Z.10.b.y. F 
Mucuguay 2Z.2.c. W71"1 Ven. 406 NAHUA D.3.a.n. -(b). Mex. Guate. Salv. Nic. 

Mucuhuun Z.2.b.8.(10). : 32" Ven. oR. Pan. Nourage * 
' Nt pi 
Mucuinamo t Z.2.b.8. %).(b). é Ven. + NAHUATL Mex. a -R.? Pan. 

Mucujebe Z.2.¢. N wT ven. Nahnuat . Azte 
fucujun Z.2.b.8.(16). NO 45 W en. 4 AHUATLAN D.3.a.%. Mex. Guate. v. Nic. 
Mucujurape Z.2.c.? NS Wi Ven. 408 -R. Pan. Nucuind 

Mucuman: Z.2.c. NO W7 Ven. 405 anuatla Nic. 
Mucumba wT ven. + ‘a a ? Br. ane 
Mucumba Z.2.b.8. - Ven. 408 +54 
Mucumba ji Mucuba Ji NA A) 2.0.8. . 
Mucumbi Z.2.c. NS” Ven. 406 Na t Z.359. we 1168 NUTABEA 
Mucumpu Mucuur Vapeano +D.a. wre Pe 4 93) 
Mucundu = Jaji Napeca -25.a.8. 6 we Bol. 1173 
Mucuneche Mocunche Nape Para. 5 N 
icunutane Tabay Nar N.1.h. Quis 
fucunyo ( que Miguri Nap Z.13.d. ane] a ‘ 
Mucupati Z.2.b.5.(9). N74 Ven. 406 Naravute J.2.b.6.(4). r 
Mucupine Mucuhuun Nata f 1I1.2.b.a.(10). NE woo" Pan. 43 
' ' — 
Mucuranda Z.2.b.6.(9). Ven. 405 Natica R.2.b.a.(1). ? Arg. 1707 
Mucuruba Z.2.b.8.(2). NG 40 Ven. Na Z.359. 1 woe Br. — 
Mucurufuen NO Ven. 4 Naua Aranaua — 
fucurujun 2.2.b.a.(1). NO58 2 Ven. Waura J.3.a.€.(2). 1. 586 
Mucurumagua Z.2.b.6.(4). Ven. 4 Nauracot J.3.8.€.(3). wr 
Mucuse Z.2.b.68.(2). NO 5 Ven. 405 Navaite Z.30.a.8. 51 we Br. 
' ' — — ma VANS 
Mucusiri Z.2.b.68.(20). NOS Ven. 408 Nazca t 2.39. eru 1103 
Mucusnanda ¢ Z.2.b.68.(8).(e). 25 W71°3 Ven. 408 Nebica 2.59. WN Ven. 4 
Mucuso t NO 25 Ven. 4 Nebome -(a). N26" W108 N25° Wi Mex. 
Mucuti = Mocot Neenoa P.1.b.a. ‘ w69°3 -3 Br. 117 Qcoronc 
Mucutiri f Z.2.b.6.(8).(d). NG 25 Ven. 408 Negrit t Mex. 
Mucutu Mocoto [Z.2.b.5.(12).(c). New Zz. ¥ Br 
Mucutubiri Z.2.c. Ven. 408 Nepenya t 2.59. S930 Pe 
Mucutuy Z.2.b.5.(8). Ven. 408 Nepnep 2.39. B° ws 1606 
MUCUUN t Z.2.b.8.(24). Ven. Nep Qua qua 
Muegar M.3.c.a. S2° Peru; Ec. Neva t? 2.39. S3° wre 19 
Muellamues I.2.a.8.(1).(c). wry ae 089 Nevome N ne 
Muenane M.2.b.y.(2).? 1. Nexitza NIC Mex. 154 wees SSS 
Muguri Migurian Nyacfateitei L.2.a.a. Br. 1634 
MUISCAN 1.2.d.a.(1). Col. Nhambicuara Z.30.c. w57-€ Br. 1 
' e 
Muite I.2.b.a.(10).? N9 Pan. NHAMBICUARA 2Z.30.a. 
Mundema Z.37.a.y. W65°? Arg. 1783 NHAMBICUARAN Z.30. Br. 
Mundurucu M.1.b.y.(5 e).(a). S5° W6O°t S3°3 NHAMBICUARAN E RAL AN ER) Z.30.a.8. 
' ' ' ' 
W57"30 -59°30 S3°30 S2°30 w55°30 t Nhambicuaran (Easterr z 
$3°3 w54°30 t S5°30 -6 ST S7° 30 NHAMBICUARAN (N EASTERN Z.30.a.a. Br. 2 
' Py 
W55°30 -58°t sS7°30 -8° w55-6 W57 Br. 913 Nhambicuaran (Northerr Ynambicuara (Pseud 
Muniche Z.2l.a. S6° Peru 1029 NHAMBICUARAN (SOUTHWESTERN Z.30.a.8. Br. 
MUNICHEAN 2.21. Peru NHAMICUARAN (WESTERN 2.30.a.8.(2). Br. 
TAMPTAY 

Muoi I.2.b.a.(2). W61°55 Pan. 336 NHAMBICUARA (PSEUD Z.30.b. Br. TAMPIAD 
Mura Z.3l.a. S2° W55°t S3° S3°10 Nheengatu = Tupian (Coasta 

' ' © ' ' 
ox = QO © enon hit + 3 Br N 
7 w56"30 -6 s woo we Nhengahiba W5l Br. 1434 
86°5 W61°30 t S5-8" W61-3°t S4” S4- 
W61~30 -63°t S3-4" W64-5°t S1-3° w60-2°t 
S2-3° w6e-4"t Br. 6848 | an 
' 
MURAN Z.31. Br. Niaragua Q.1.c.¢.? S7° W74 > Peru 1039 
Murato t? M.3.b.a.(3).2? S&° w76° Peru ; Ec. 5 Nicarao t D.3.a.n. -(b). wee Nic. 302 Olive 
Murca t J.3.a.€.(1).(a).? N5 30 W74"30 ol. Nicoya G.1.e.6.(3). Qlmeca 
Mure Z.39. S12°30 W64" WD Bol. 115 Nigua I.2.a.B. w79 ac. — 
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Wigueca Layana lomeca Nahuat la 
Nina la P 52° Are. 
Nina ila are wo4 19 
‘ 
wes°s 1 
+ 
we 
we 
1525 pata a ex 
ATA a Mex 
a ? N 4 Mex 
ar Itogap 
Nu-Arua Arawakar 
ge 4a S16" W52 : 
ana murar 4 W are 
Nutabe 
et a Ww ° 
JTABEA) J a ? a 
at wre ana Mana 
a.8 we N 
rukw ag at wre 
3° wrr fay a wT 
+ wé 
wr ote 
+ 
t we 74% we 
a ama t e 
Joonya 2 + WT ana anabe 
x t 4 ana arairi 
' ' 
+ + w67 4 
AN + MA} A Mex 
' ' ' 
w ex + a 
— ' 
nai Noct ix }.1.a. 
ILTE a.y Mex x 
' 
' ' ' ' T 
' 
wa iva a N 
iva 
' ' ' 
IAMPIAN 
' 
lana 4 w54 + 
' ' 
' 
a Mex 
' ' 
n18 Mex 19 x 
set ia 
N wo8 Mex 29 


| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
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OTUQUEAN 2.29.b. Br. Bol. Panche t J.3.d.7.(4). w75° col. 583 
Quay t 2.39. N2°30' W53° Pr.c. 1422 PANCHEAN J.3. 

Ouayeoue = Uaiuai Peru 1015 
Oxcta t 2.39. $22°25' arg. 1720 wrs® Peru 105 
Qyaricoulet 2.39. N3° Sur.; Pr.@.? 1395 Arg.? 1648 
Pa'tankun'k = Payniquen “> r. 1595 
Pabuey = Paguey © wr7°? col. 674 
Pacabueye J.3.b.a.(1).(c). N8°30' col. 542 87° w75°30'? Peru 1034 
Pacaguara Q.3.a.¢. $11°30' w66°30' Bol.; Br.? 1249 PANOA 

PACAGUARAN Q.3.a. Bol.; Br.? PANOAN 

Pacahanovo = Pacas Novas PANOAN (CENTRAL) Q.1. 

Pacaja t? M.1.b.y.(1).(g).(a). 2°30" w51°30' Br. PANOAN (JURUA-PURUS) Q. 

PACAJAN M.1.b.y.(1).(g). Br. PANOAN 

Pacaje = Pacasa PANOAN 

Pacamuru = Bracamoro 

Pacanaua Q.1.f.¢. 39°30 w72°30 Br. 1305 J 

Pacasa N.2. $17°30' w68° Bol. 1127 

Pacasmayo = Mochica Zz. 

Pacas Novas 2Z.25.b.«. Pantagor 

Pacaya Z.10.a.8.(3). Pantasma 

Pacu = Paiocariene Panteca t 

Paez 1I.2.c.a.(1). N2-3° w75°30'-76° Panzaleo t 

PAEZAN 1.2.c.a. Col. Pao t? Z. 

Paguana t? M.1.b.6.(2).(c).? w65° Br. 1350 Papabuco 

Paguara = Paguana Papago D. 

Paguey Z Papamien 

Paiacut 2.39. s%° Papana 


L. 


Paicoge + 
Paiconeca 
Paiguassu 
Paioariene 


M. 


8). 


K.2.f.a. 


Paipai = Akwa'ala 

Paiguipiranga t? M.1.b.6.(6 

Paiquize = Mundurucu 

Pakawan = Coahuiltecan 

Palace t 2.39. N3°25' wr7°? 

Palank = Palenque [J.1.a.8.(3 

' 

P i $10 wW70"20 


I.1.b.y.(2). 


Panana = 


Panono 


Papre = Cr 

Papuri 
Paracana 

Paraene = Yavitero 


0 w52° Br. Paraguano = Paravilhana 
Paramonga = Parmunca 
Parana = Arawakan (Parana 

677 Para: t M.l.a.a.(3). 827° w5¢ 

Paranap Z.21 

Col. 720 Paranauat M.1.b.y.(3).(h).? Sl 

Parara = Masamai 


PARAUJANOAN 
Paravilhana J.1.b. 
889 


O4 Parawgwan = 


Para: 


1955 


Pasaramona 
PASTOAN I. 
Pastoc P 
Patac 
Patagon 
Patamona 
PATANGORAN 
Patangoro f 
Patica I 
Patoco ¢ 
echua Patocuma 2 
Paucartamp 
Pauchi t 
Pauchiana 
Paucura 
Pau d'Arco 
Pauichana 
Paumari 2. 
4 PAUMAR LAD 
Pauserna_ 
Mil.a.a.(2).(b).(v).- s¥° Br. 14935 Paparo t J.3.b.a.(1). . Pan. 350 Pava Z.11. 
-4.8.8.(1). S15° W62° Bol. 1159 Pawumwa = U 
(2).(m). S22° w54°30'? Br. 1642 si° w67° Br. 813 
Br.; Col.? 71 1).(d).(8). S%-5° w50-1° Br. 1481 Paya H.9. 
w 
ayagua ([P. 
a yagua ? 
Para. 1671 are. 
W6l"t wW62 Br. Payagua () 
Palencan ms ayagua 
Palencano = Lacandor 1 Payanzo 
Palencano = Puctun Paratio = Prart Payniquen 
Palenque t J.1.a.8.(3). N9° W66° Ven. 381 Paraua ST Br. 1326 ayua liene 
Palenque [J.3.d.8.(6).] = Patangor Parauana 2.39. N2° Ww63°t Br. 857 Fayure 
alicur K.2.b.a. w50°30't w51°r NZ Parauien Z.39. S3° we Br. 875 Pazaine = | 
W51°30 * N3°< Br. Fr.G.?; N4 Paraujar K.1.b.a.(3). Nilo -11 secs 
w52°t Fr.G. 1418 Ven. 413 eda [2.3 
PALICURAN K.2.b. Br. Fr.G. . Ven. PEBAN Z.1 
' 
Palir D.7.b.y-(2).(a). N14 woo"4 juate. 247 a. (2 Nz we Br. PEBA-YAGUA 
Palmar t? M.1.a.8.(4).? $19° w62 Bol.; Para. Para. jar ecaba = 5 
Palmela 2.39. S13° W63° Br. 1267 L.4.g. $17°30' wh Br. 1602 Pedra Bran. 
Palta t Z.9.b.a.? $3°30'-5° w79° Ec. Peru 917 Pareca t? 2.39. N6° W65°4O' Ven. 477 Pehuenche 
PALTAN 2Z.9.b. Ec. Pareche Paressi EHUE} E 
Pama t 2.6.c.a.? $9°30' w68°30' Br. 1287 Paressi K.4.b.a.(3). $15° w58°30' Br. 122% Pehuenche 
Pamaino Z.7.e.¢. S14° w68° Bol. 1132 PARESSI K.4.b.a. Br. Pelado Q. 
PAMAK 2Z.6.c. Br. PARESSIAN K.4.b. Br. ela . 
Pamana Z.6.c.8. S7~ we Br. 1358 Paressi-Cabichi abi i ([K.4.b.y.(2). Penen< J. 
Pambadeque amilla Pari Mundurucu Pemeo t J 
Pame G.1.a.5. N20 -23°3 w98-1 t N w99 Paria t J.1.a.8.(4). W62°3 Ven. 373 AD 
' ' ' i 
N21°¢ W99 22 N21°S w99°1 N21] Paria N.2. wot Bol. 1125 e 
N21°3 wo9"3 N21°4 wo9°3 N22 Pariagot J.1.a.8.(4). Paria ene t 
wo 4 20-4 : Mex. 153 Pariagoto -1.b.a. Ven. 501 ikia 
PAMEAN G.l.a.d. Mex. Pari-bi-tete = Apiaca meny 
Pamigua t? Z.17.a. 1. 653 Parichy Paiquipiranga Penyoqui 
PAMIGUAN 2.17. Parinacocha t 2.39. $14°30' Peru 1102 
Pamiwa = Cube Parintintin M.1.b.¥. «(a). $6°30'-8°30' we Pequi Z 
Pammari Paumari S9° W57 Br. 1370 eri at 
' ' 
Pamoa P.1.b.€. N30-4 w69 1. Parigui ¢ 2.39. Br. 877 Pericu 
Pampa = Puelche [Z.39. Pariri J.3.a.a.(1).(c). N8°30' w73°30' ven. 42% eritaus t 
Pampan Z.39. Sl Whe Br. 2955 t J.2.8.y-(1). W51 Br. 14652 ernambu 
Pampuchin Mex. 1X PARIRIAN J.2.8.y. Br. rovosan 
Panamaca I.1.b.¥. ).(a). "214° we5-¢ Nic. Pariuvaia Z.39. Br. 1371 esatuy 
274 Parmunca Z.359. oi wre Peru 965 e a uey 
PANAMACAN Parrano Z.10.b.¢. 4° Peru 931 eshera 
ae Parua = Caiabi Peua 4 
Panare 2.39. N7° W66° Ven. 473 Parucutu atauiar Fevere f 
Panatahua t? Z.39. S9-10° w76°3 Peru 1011 Parukatu Pariagot J.1.b.a.(2).(b).] Z. 
Panati tf 2.39. S6-€ 2 wos Br. 1543 Pasain tf Z.5.b.¥. 24°35 Sz 30" w61"3 Are. Piache 
Pancararu 2.39. S9°4 W58°19 Br. 1563 1731 janocoto 
Pancenu 2.39. N8° W76° Col. 548 
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' 
iapat 2.59. 6Br. 1379 
i N3-3°80 W69-71° Col. 642 
2 -5°30 W6T-67°3 Ver 
Ver 
ve 
a). (6 wil Mex. 26 
3. N w75°30' 
ND” Br 863 
wT ile 
tchob Peru 1049 
PICHOBOAN Pe 
Picunche ¢t § eplace part by Quechua ivia 
ile 1763 
a 4” wW6T” B 1348 
Ivapare 
' 
w3-4°% wr 654 
' 
S24") ¥ € Are 
PIMA D.35.a.@. Mex. U.S. 
PIMA ALT D.3.8.8.(1).(a). Mex. U.S. 
PIMA BAJ Mex. 
PIMAN D.3.a.0. Mex. U.S. 


-6.4.6. Br. Pimenteira ¢ 


Pasaramoma S14” W668 Bol. 1132 
aa 
Passe K.2.f.€.(2). S2°-2°3 w6 Br. 61) 
— ‘ — 
Pasto I1.2.8.8.(1).(a). 3 ol. Ec. 
PASTOAN I.2.a.8.(1). 1. Ec. 
Pastoc Pate 
Pata L.6. S14" Br. 1576 
4 
Patagor s Ww Peru 
Patamona J.1.b.a.(1).(b). we née” wse Br. 
PATANGORAD J.3.4.8.? 
Patangorc n5-€ ol. 8 
Patia I.2.a.8.(1).(e). wr?’ 1. 
Patica t 1.2.a.8.(3). Wi we oR. 307 
Patoco t? Z.l.c. Wi 1. 692 
Patocuma Z.9.a.a.(6). 85° W78° Peru 92) 
Patte L.2.c.8.(1). S25 we Br. 163 
aucartamp N.1.D.a. $13 wri Peru 1062 
auchi J.1.c.a.(4). w57"? Br. 
Pauchiana J.1.b.a.(14). 30 W61-2° Br. 
Paucura J.3.b.y.(1).(d). wre - 
Pau d'Arco WE Br. i4 
Pauichana Pauchiana 
' 
Paumari Z.6.d0.6.(2). s W64-€ ST Br 
eumaca K.4.a.68.(2). we 1160 Pinac = Pija 
auserna M.1.a.8.(1).(b).(a). w6l Bol. 11 Pinare 2.39. S27” Br. 
Pava Z.ll.a.y.? S3° Peru 796 Pinche Z.11.0.«.? $3° w76° Peru 
awumw lanham PINCHEAD Z.11.8@. Peru 
awumwar UVanhamar Pir 2.39. WIT Per 
' ' ' ' 
Paya wi5°10 30 w15°3 Pindu 3° wre Ec.; Per ré 
w nd. 253 Pino t 2.39. N3° w52°% Br.; } Pr... 
aya 3 an. Pinome [D.3.a.n. Totorame 
ayagua t Pinome o1.b.a. Popoloca 
ayagua +2.8.y-(3). S19° W Bol.; Pinonuquia Totorame 
AYAGUAN R.2.a.y. Bol. Br. Pinyoca Z.4.a.y.(1). " Bol. 1376 
ayagua (Nort Sarigue PINYOCAK 
ayagua (Sout Maga Pi € ioJ 
ayanzo ¢ 2.39. S7-9° wre ru 103) Piccobge L.1.a. 35° we 
Payniquer +l.b.a. W65-7 Arg. 1807 Pioje P.2.a.a.(1). Peru; Ec. 
ayua ne Paiocariene PIOJE-SIONI P.2.a. Per 
Payure t? 2.39. N7°30 we ve 443 Pipil D.3.a.n. b). woo°t wis 
ine Pasai juate.; N14" alv.; we 40 
' ' ' 
eba eru ¢ we ? nd. 24 
eda [Z.39. Ariu Pirate 2Z.351.b. 86°25 -7°10 w62° Br. 136 
EBAN Z.10.a.8. Peru Pirataguari M.1.a.6.(1).(b).(8).vi we E 
ir. EBA-YAGUA Z. a. eru 163 
ecaba ecaba irinda Matlatzinca 
Pedra Branca ¢ Z.33.a. wai Br. 1577 Piritu t J.1.0.6.(7). 10°30 w6s Ven. 
ehue o1.b.a.(1). ile Arg. 1764 Piriu = Apur 
E} . Arg. Chile Pi Rie Peru 
Fehuenche 2.20.@. A i772 IROAD 3.4.8. Per 
Pelado Q.1.a.a. WT Per isatapuia a A 
wT Ven. 4 Pi 4 
pene: 
e er ‘ita t wa 
penecc 
e qui are tiguara 
menyo ¢ 1.2.b.a.(5). NB°4O an. jure t 2.39. Peru 9 
Ma can ar tla . ex. 
' ' 
e ? . h wr . P . h Ven. 407 
eribeca t 2.39. NT en. 43 at 1.2.0.8.(3). 2 
eri E.1.4.6. Mex. 1] i¢ I.2.a.a.(6). we oR. 
fitaua t? 2.39. 904 Pojanaua Q.1.f.a Br. 1319 
erna Viata ica L.9.g.8. 17” wei-4 Br. 1¢ 
rovosan 39. Br. 1186 Jicha ica 
atup -1.8.a. -(a). Arg. M D.7.b.¥. Guate. Salv. 
— ' ' 
' 
eshera Er juate.; W13°30'-14° we 8 Sal 247 
ape Pokomam -Pok 4 kom 
Pevere .39. omar Pokoman 
2.39. (WT en. Polindara I.2.c.6. WIT 1. 673 
danocotc -1.¢.a.(1). Br.G.; W . atanp arina a 
' ' 
97 Poncatage -1.8.a. «(b).(u). wae Br 22c 
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Ponta & we Br. Z. NWN Br. i 
Pont tor Purupuru t Z.6.d.6. Br. 13 quenpoce 

Popayan WIT 668 Pusaracau Z.15.c. w r. 844 

AYANENSE 1.2.¢.¥. 1. it’ avant L.1.b.a. 

poloca axaca 3.1.b.7. tum [D.7.c. t 
ebdla Pop a tha Acalar 

F 4 Veracruz poluca yamanahua Q.1.c. ¥ € 03 
Juatemala Xinca Quagua -16.b. en. 4 Quiche 

A D.1.h.a. Mex. Qua t ws lex. 143 
a (Nicaragua Matagalpa Z +1.b.a.(5). 095 Sele 
ypoluca (Sierra) D.1.h.a. -(a). 3 1 Quechua (Argentir ol.e. w jaguita 

x. 1 Are W67 Q L D. 
4 a 
ecamecra Purecar a Quechua (Bolivian na 
' + 
4% 2.39. S5° we ‘ ta wr 
tic ws Br. i. 
ara M.1.b.a.(2).(f). woot t i 
' 
a 
otlapigua -(a). N alva ge 
imbaya 
ap a Potlapigua ¥ a apart ? 

? Del N a . a Jama r 

t >t Z.28.a.c. S18-19° W a. ama t r r 1 t 

ya t T.1.b.6. Arg. + Lampa 815 wT ? 

icha oica WIT ajatampo 
dora 
- r gna ? 
Prinzo I.1.b.a. wo4 ; pampa 
wi 8 r « a 
a . NE we en. a* t ; 
4 a . N « a . a a? a A a ? 
bio t 2.39. NTS w7é'> - 557 LC ; zamali eru 1005 — 
apacuri Tuyune ri w eru 1006; ¥ Lama ¢ 
inairi 
aca a Iquit ¥ ach’ i Par et) F 
acasse ¢ 1 Br. 1 WIT asifuin ¢) Peru 1021; quirigquire 
ananua @.1-8.5.(¢ . WT rem 104 wT A xa eru é ; tana em 
pacuri «3.4.6. Sl eru Aguar ? er 
puctun 
€ S.1.b.a.(1).- e wre + eru wre bs 
e (S.1.b.8. Mo luche at 5 W7 wo ¢ Quiriticocs 
x Bol. 
a€ ef 2.39. $36-S Are. 15 § a ai 
2 Z.36.d. § W64 - Arg. 18 w ana 88; si 
ve Z.19.a.a.(3). WN w68"30 - tapampa Ww mpivilca 
INAVE 2.19.8. 1. 1 ntis +) Peru 1092; 
INAVEAN 2Z.19. col. Br. 4 asa ? ; 1 
3 ' AN 
sina ienta = Guaipunav Wre Aymara at 
Quiturra 
INAVE (WESTERN) 2.19.a.a. 1. eru 1097 4O0 W ra t) Peru 1096 | 
siya roa i 1 ; wre 
Yarur ara f e arina 
Pumpu inchay a Peru 1 ; Ww avana t) Peru 11 — 
Puna t Z.3.b.y. S230 W Ec. Quechua (Quitenyo) N.l.c. W asto 
unchina t Z.39. N5° W75° 1. 587 . Ec. 688; S2° w a t) Ec. 7833 — 
Punctunc = Puctur w78-€ ard ¢ 
Puncuri $11°5 wre": eru 1073 altat) Ec. w8l +) Peru 
Punnucana Z.23.a.€. 515-1 we Bol. 1166 495 M at 4 954; 
Pupuluca onguaco) +6. Wi uate. 45 t r L003 
Puguina Z.39. S15-16" we Bol. 1124 Quechua (Tuichi) N.1l.n. (repla in part Tacana 
Purace ¢ I.2.c.y.(2). ND WIT col. Wwe l. 
Purecamecrar 5S ws Que ua ayali o1.™. ¥ eru 
3 br. ec 103 104 
Puri ¢ L.5.b. 82 we s22° 1614 QUECHUMARAN N. . Peru ile Arg. — 
PURI L.5.b. Br. Quehache D.7.a.8.(1).(a). wo juate. 233 
PURIAN L.5. Br. Quehuar azc N.1.b.a. . — 
Puricoto t? J.1.b.a.(2).(a). W wol Br. S64 Quek 4 Kekchi 
PURI AN J.1.b.a.(2). Br. Ven. Que lene Tzotzi i — 
63°30" ' ' Riicahe = A 
Purubora Z.39. Sl12° Br. senaga ¢ 2.39. N73 Ven. 432 
Purucarod L.1.a.8.(1).(f). W w51 Br. 14 Quencatage ¢ L.1.a.a. -(b).(a).44. SE” Br. 
Purucuato z.39. Br. S75 Quenemari 2.39. W -72°3 Ven. 43 
Puruha Z.3.a.a.(1). S2 W79 Ec. (83 Queniquea Quenaga 
Puruha-Mochica Yunca -Puruhar Quenol J.1.b.a.(11). NS We Br.G@.?3 BF. Rotocona = 
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Quenpocatage L.1l.a.a. SB” Br. 1526 Rotuno M.5.c.4. W76"? Peru; Ec.? 752 
Quepiquiriguat 2.39. $10° w63°30' si2° Br. Rouorio t? 2.59. Pr.d. 1508 
R 
1249 Ruanagua S10°> Peru 1 
yepo ¢ I.2.a.a.(2). wNO°3 ws .R. 322 Rucana Z.39. 14° wre Peru 101 
ese — 
yerandi * 2.59. S33 w58-65 are. 1799 Rucuyen J.1.a.8. N 5 Pr.G.; Br.? 1388 
Querari Z.19.b.y. S1° w68° Br. 813 Ruguyen = Rucuyer 
Quiabanaite = Abip Runahuana war 
Z.2 Ven. 4 Runanava Q@.1.f.¢. 39° wr2”> Br. 1310 
Quiche -b.8.(1). wo 71 °% vate. Runubu Q.1.a8.a -(a). 6°3 W75°? Peru 104 
4) Rununaua Runa na ua 
QICHE D.7.b.6. wate Runyo Q.1.a.8.(3). Peru 1043 
4 
Q Ix = Quichil Sabaibo -(f). Nae ¥ 4 Mex. Té 
QUICHII -7.b.8. Guate. Sabane Z.350.b.a. 2 Br. 1238 
qui II +7.b. Guate. Mex. Salv.t Sabaneque t K.1.a.6. (a N22” 8 a 
Quicogue Z.2.a.6. Ven. 407 Sabela Ec. 789 
Quidguidcana Zz. Pe SABELAN Z. Be. 
q autarte Saboit boi 
3 N.1.h. wT Bc. T Sabonan L.5.b.a wa Br. 14 
Rt 2.59. wT Pe Sabuia Sapuia 
qu ‘aye NTS wri 614 acamecra acamecra 
Q a M.3.a.a.(4). acata t Z W7 Peru 94 
Quilla t I.2.a.a.(3). wr . 683 accha = Colora I.2.0.8. a). 
Quillaca W66-8° Bol. 1: lacoci t? 2.39. Bol 19) 
acinga Z.1.b. 1. 684 macula Q.1.c.6. WT Br. 1313 
Q Quillaca jacuriu-ina K.4.b. 4 5° woe Br. 1 
' 
Quimbaya J.5.b.y.(1).(a). Na” agua t K.1.a.8. -(a aba 
QUIMBAYAD ana ahatsane 
Quimbir K.3.d.a.(7). wr ALINAN-SERIAN E.1.a.6. Mex. 
| Qainagui 3 we alinero t E.1.a.5.(3). Mex. + 
' 
Quinaro -2.0.8. (24). wT a aliva -2.b.a. (€ aliva 
' 
Quindio J.3.4.8.(1). w75°3 ALIVAN 2.16. 
' ' 
Quindora 2.2.b.a.(8). Ne wr Yen. 408 alivan (Easte iaroar 
amt Z.3.a.8.(4). 8° wr9 Pe a a West alive 
Qui fa a luma w56"3 Br 
a ina ama 2.59. Peru 
Qinima Quenemar1 amuca Za Z.28.a.a. 
' ' « 
-2.b.6. NB~10-3 wr 71 en. 4 janamaica Br. iz 
Quipea t Z.33.a.a. w37° Br. 155% janapana Z. w58°3 ara. 1697 
3 Biri K.3.d.a.(8). 11” w73 Per janaviron ¢ we Arg. 
Quiriguire -1.8.8. w66"3 Ven. 386 Sar a 1.2.0.8. Pan. : 
NOS 1 w71"1 a z N.1.b.a. 

406 Sanha t? 1.2.4.8.(5). 3 wr 
QUIRIQUIREAN J.5.8.¥. Ven. Saninaua Q.1.e. Br. 
Quiriquiripa 2.39. w64s° w7° w65°t ven. 478 Saninauaca Q.1l.e¢.. s9° wr r. 

ird Deubucua ANINAUAN Q.1.e.6. Br. 
Quiriticoc’ 6° W63-4 an Migue acumb 4 
l. 1163 Sanque lche € 
Q@iirora Z.2.c. N8°30 W71°30 ? Ven. 408 ban Regino Z.10.b.« Pe 
Quirruba K.2.e.a.(2). N5° W7 629 Sansimoniano 2 4° W63 
Quisp A 4 N.1.b.a. Santa Cruci Agua 
Quitemoca 2Z.25.a.8.(1). S16° Bol. 1162 Santa Cruz D.7.a.6. -(a).(@). W wee Mex. 
QITEMOCAN 2.25.a.8. Bol. Santa Maria P.2.a.a.(5). Peru; Ec.’ 
Quixo z.39. WwW Ec. 791 Santa Rosina [M.3.a.6.] = Oa 
— ' ' — 
Rabinal D.7.b.6. juate. 24 Santa ina [Z.13.d. ane 
' 
fabona 2.39. W78°30 Peru 947 Sante t Z.13.c.? S2° w78° Ec. 784 
facalet Aracaret Santiag Z.9.8.a. wre Peru 921 
Racne we Bol. Santiago dei Ester -1.0. S20°O WE Arg. 1756 
ama N12° Nic. 3] Suppay* 
amarama M.1.b.y. -(1).(a). SO” WE Br. 123 Sapara J.1.bd.a. - N2°3 we r 
RAMARAMAN M.1.b.y-(3).(1). Br. Saparuna 72.7.€.0. Si% Bol. 113 
' — 
lamcocamecra L.1l.a.a. b).(a@).441 we Br. Sapib mat 2Z.7.c.y. Bol. 114: 
Sanuia ¢ 4 ar 
L516 Sapuia 12 ws Br. 1571 
angu Tiri Sapugui Z.27.f. 2 W Para. 1702 
' ' ' ' 
Ranquelche $.1.b.a. 35°49 Arg. 1774 Sara -1.¢.8. 

Rariguara ¢ M.1.b.a.(2).(g). ? Br. 1487 Seraveca K.4.c. w60"3 Br.; Bol. 1227 

Rem Q.1.c.8.(1). Peru 1045 Sarigue R.2.a.y.(1). S21 woe Para. 1691 
EMOAN Q.1.c.8. Peru Br. Sasaricon t 1.5.0.6. S22° we Br. 161¢ 
Resigero t? M.2.e. $1” w7 74) Saya Amahuaca 
Rher Res Sayma Chayma 
' 
lama J.1.0.8.(1).(e). WT l. 708 Sayula D.1.h.a. NIT wos 4 Mex. 198 
Riicahe = Abipor Sayulteca ¢ D.3.a.4.(2).(4). wig 
Rimachu Maina (2.359. wios Mex. 12€ 
Roamaina [Z.11.] = Omurer Scyri = Cara 
' ' 
Roamaina Z.11.c.? wre Peru 802 Sebdondo} Z.1.a. Wi wre 1. 695 
rona = Sansimoniar Seburuco 2.59. W Ven. 430 
' 
RORAIMA J.1.b.a. Ven. Br.G. Sur. Br. Sec 2.39. -6°3 Peru 949 
Rot na Sans imoniano Sechura ¢ §& we Peru 
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Sotiagay = Axluslay 


Seco = (?) Paya 


Secoya-Gai P.2.a.a.(3). 32° w75°? Peru; Ec.? 792 SOUTH AMERICAN LANGUAGE PAMILIES (SINGLE UNCLASSIFIED 
SELCNAM 1.2.b. Arg. Chile z. 

Selcnam (Norte) 1.2.b.a. S53° w68° 8 SOUTH AMERICAN LANGUAGES (SINGLE UNCLASSIFIED) 2.39. 
Sele (Sur) 1T.2.b.68. w68° Arg. Chile 1 Ssimacu = Urarina 

Semigae t? M.3.b.7.(8). 82° w76° Ec.; Peru? 788 Suasimi t I.2.b.a. 

SEMIGAEAN M.3.b.y. Ec. Subinha ¢ D.7.a.6. 228 


Peru 1040 SUB-TAINO K.1.a.68. 
SUB-TAINO (CUBAN) 
SUB-TAINO (JAMAICAN 
Subtiaba ¢ £E.1.b. 
iaba-Tlapanec = 
ichi 2.39. 


umbio t? 2.39. 


Sensi Q.1.a.a.(3).(a).(y). 


riuene 


UNCLASS IFIED 
-Sirpe I.1.d. 


K.1.a.8. 


HAITIAN 


[H.9.] 
fairona ¢ 
Taje = Cr 
Takshik - 
TALAMANCA 
TALAMANCA 
Tallan 
Taluche 
56°30" 075° 2). Cuba Jam. 
Taluhe = 
SENSIAN Q.1.a.a.(3). Peru K.1.@.6.(2).(@). Cuba 
SENSIA! a 3 a Tama 
Sensivo = Sensi Jam. 
' TAMA 
Senyo t? 6° Col. 758 Nl2-4 10 Nic. 297 
— = Tamacoci 
Serecong 2.359. NS WO Br.G. 510 Supanecan 
Se g 2.3 A Tama inde 
Seri E.l.a.6.(1). N26°30 wil2°35 Mex. 86°30 Peru 1015 — 
Serict = Terect Suc wre Col 
Serrano S.2.a.a.(1). S43-53° w72-4 Chile 1768 Sucuriyu 
Serreno Z.39. N2 W76°30? Col. 687 Suerre I.2.a.a. 14 
Seta = Ivapare Suhin = Axluslay a 
Setebo Q.1.a.a.(3).(c). S6-9° W74% Peru 103 Suia L.1l.a.y. $1 -1 w52°30 w52 Br. 1442 — 
SETEBOAN -1.8.a.(3). Peru Sula = Palmar (H.8.b. 
Sevacu Z.6.f. S7 WE Br. 133 Suma Wl06-9 Mex. 36 
Seveni M.2.a.y. $1 col. 751 SUMAN D.3.a.€.(3).(c).(8). Mex. 
Shapra = Zapa Sumo I.1.b.7.(5). fond. Nic. 268 
Shelknam = Selcnam SUM! mad. Nic. 
Shikiana = Chiquena MOAN I.1.b. WNic. nd. 
Tamo 
Shimigae = Semigae SUMO I.1.b.6. Nic.; Hond.? el 
4 ' ' Tamo i 
leng [1.2.b.] = Chocre Sum N13°25 ? 29 
Shocleng [M.1l.a.a.(5). Ivapare Sunesua t 2.59. NW Ven. 423 Tamoia 
Ss ara = Jivaro Sur y al Senyc 
ua. a Tamoio ¢ 
snucuru nmucuru Su ad Tamot 
Siacuas = Magact SUPANECAN E.1.b. Mex. Salv. Nic. ms 
Tampa 
Siaviri jae Supe = Huaura 
Siberi t? Z.39. S16°30 w58° Bol. 1161 Supinu M.3.c.@. 6°? Peru; Ec. 
Sicacaco J.3.a.a.(2).(f). N9°-9°3 W72° 50- en. 422 Suppaye Z.59. Fr.G. 14 
Sicasica N.2. S17° W67 30 Bol. 1129 Suri = Juri [2Z.39. (S2é wos 
Sicluna t? 2.39. S5°30 Peru Surucusi Socorir 
Sicuane Z.18.a.a.(2). N5 wW69 Col. 626 Susaca t 2.59. NW Ven. 430 
Sigua t D.3.a.n.(2).(a).(a).iv. NOS wos Pan. 33 Tabalosa t 2.59. S63 Peru 1015 
Sikena shiquena Tabancal t 2.39. S5 Ec.; Peru? 
Silam t 1I.1.b.5. N14°%O' Nic. 28 Tabay t Z.2.b.8.(3). N8°35' w71°20' Ven. 408 
Siliama Z.7.e.¢. S14” w68 Bol. 1132 fabayara = fobajara TAOAN Z. 
Simacu = Urarina Tabayon = Tabay és 
Simaraca t 2.59. Ven. 43 Tabiica 2Z.4.a.6. - we Bol. 1176 
Similaton H.7. N14” w67~55 Hond. 258 Tabuya J.3.b.6. N53 wre 1. 578 
— a Tapa cnul 
Simoo = Sum Taca t H.10. ™i2°30' w87° Nic. 298 
' Tapacua - 
Simirinch K.3.d.8.(4). Sll° Peru 106 Tacana D.7.b.a.(1). N15 1 wo2"1 Mex. 203 
Sinabo Q.1.a.a.(2).(a).(8).? S830 wW7 Peru 4 Tacana Z.7.e.@. S14 68 Bol. 113% 
Q s Tapanhun 
Sinabo Q.3.a.6. Sl woe Bol. 115 TACANA Z.7.@e. Bol. en 
TNABOAN TACANAN Z.7. FE 
SINABOAN Q.1.8.a. ela). Peru SACANAN 2./+ TAPANOAN 
' ' TAPANOAN 
Sinabu ft? 2.39. Peru 104 Tacane D.7.b.a.(1). Wl w92"15 ? Mex. 203 = 
' ' Tapa 
Sinacantan t? H.5. N14°5 w90°22 Juate. 244 Tacarigua t? Z.39. N10° W67° Ven. 386 
Sinca = Xinca Tachira t Z.39. N73 Ven. 43 
S4nin Chunupi T rat Mor 
Sinsiga I1.2.d.a.(3). N6 W73 604 Tacruccrac ft 2.39. Br. 1599 
Sioni P.2.a.8. S30 -N30 W75- > 1. Ec. P 1 4 Tacuatib 2.39. Br. 124 
ip ip Tacumbu = Maga ae 
' ' ' apiete 
Siguisaye 2Z.2.c. ng°3 Ven. 4 Tacunbiaco Z.39. S18" W63~50 Bol. 1169 Tapii ¢ 
Sirgara 2.39. w72°3 Ven. 43 Tacunhape t M.1.b.y.(2).(b). S#° w53° Br. 1381 
Sirineri K.3.d.€. $12 wri Peru 1074 Tafalle Z.2.b.a. NO'S2 wro's Ven. 405 Tapi 
Siriono M.1.a.6. - S13” Sil4-1 w6l Tagare t J.1.a.6.(11).(a). Ven. 378 
816-1 W65- Bol. 158 Tage [L.1.a.a.(2).(a).(6). = Crenge (Bacabal — 
Tapir 
SIRIONOAN M.1.a.8.(1).(c). Bol. Tage = Crenge (Cajuapara 
isinga = $ iga Tagnmani 2Z.30.a.8.(1).(¢). Si wo Br. 1255 
Taguete 
isinpari ft Z.39. Peru 1 + Taguaca = Tauahca 
Situfa Z.39. N7°10 Sol. 618 Tahami J.3.b.8.(1).(b). N7~30 4°53 Col. 2 
Siuci K.2.f.a.(9).(a). Nl°-1°1 w68 -3 Br. 83 Tahuantisuyo = Quechuan (Southern 
SIUCIAN K.2.f.a.(9). Br. Tahue D.3.a.€.(2).(c).(a). N2%-25°30 W107-5 Mex. [2 
saranuma 
Sobaib Sabait TAHUEAN D.3.a.€.(2(. - Mex. ) 
Soboit Q.1.d.8.(2).(a). S11° W74” Peru 1063 Tahulgi = Phot tarairir 
SOROTROAN Tahuru-ir K 913° apr 122 
SOBOIBOAN Q.1.d.6. Peru Tahuru-ina K.4.b.68.(2). S12 Br. 1222 
Tarairiu 
Soboy Soboit Taia = Paya (H.9.] « 
S mb Z.39. Wi WTS 1. 38 Taijatof Z.36.h. W75°? Chile 1815 
—— — — Tarapaca 
nusca Tapachulteco I Tain L.2.c.a. S25° W53°30 ? Br. 1656 
' — — Tarapeco 
Socorino t? Z.39. $17°58 w57° Br. 121 TAINO MMMMMME(1). Haiti P.R. S.Dom. Seeman 
Soliman t M.1.b.5.(2).(a).? W62-3 Br. 1363 TAIN K.1.a.8.(1).(a). S.Dom. Haiti 
Solome D.7.a.8.(3).(a). N15°4 22 TAIN PORTORICAN K.1.a.8.(1).(b). oR. 
= yey? Tarata 
Solot Z.24.a. S$16-17 W635- Bol. € Taioba M.1.a.a.(1).(g). S23°3 1644 
Solteco t G.4.b. N16°%O Mex. 18 Taipechichi M.1.b.y.(3).(a).(e€). 89°30 w55 Br. 
pe Macu [Z.39. 1375 eapraman 
Sora t Z.59. Peru 1096 Taira t? 2.39. Fr.G. 1413 Taribe 


j 
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Tairona Nl Col 

= 

fakshik = Toba 

TALAMANCA 1.2.a.a. Pan. 

TALAMANCA CLASS =PIED I.2.a.a.(14 C.R. Pan. 
? we Per 


N20" 25 


Adzaneni 


TEPEHUANE 


Taracum = Tepetixteca 


w97°20 


239 


Mex. 9 
Mex. 93 
Mex. 
Mex. 163 


| 
28 Terma 2.39. $121°30' wr6° Peru 986 
Taroqueo t? M.3.a.a.(1). S3° W77 Peru; Ec.? 800 
Terumasa t? M.1l.a.a.(2).(j). w56° Br. Para. 1672 
Taruma t? 2.39. N3° w59° Br.G.; 83° Br. 892 
Tarute 2Z.30.a.8.(1).(e). S13° Br. 1236 
Tatey = Tatuy 
faluche S.3.a. $35-40° w65° Arg. 1775 Tatimolo D.8.a. w19°%0'-20° w96°%S' Mex. 177 
falunet = Taluche Tatigquiinat: 177 
fama wrs® m° wrs® col. 650 Tatu (K.2.f.>.(1).] - 
TAMA Tatu (P.1.b.¢. Pamoa 
Tamacoci = Tam Tatuy t Z.2.b.8.(17). w71°20' ven. 408 
Tarainde Z.30.a.8.(2). W60°? Br. 1236 Tauahca I.1.b.y.(1). Hond. Nic. 266 
famainde Z.30.b.y. S12° W59°? Br. 1238 TAUAHCAN I.1.b.y.(1). Hond. Nic. 
Tamalameque ¢ 2.59. 1. 539 Tauare 8.c. S6° Br. 1342 
t J.3.4.8.(1).? 5° 1. 587 TAUAREAN 0.8. Br. 
Tamana 2.39. we Ven. 480 Tauari = Tauarear 
Tamaulipeco E.1.c.6. mex. Tauire I.l.a. wes” Wic. 267 
—= 102 Tauite 2Z.30.0.8.(1).(4). 313° w60° Br. 1236 
Tamazulapa G.2.a. W174 Mex. 180 Taulipang Taurepar 
Tamazulteca = Xilotlantzinca-Tamazulteca Taurepan J.1.b.a.(3).(b). 03°30" wol'> Ven. Br 
Tambopate -Guaray Tiatinagua 498 
Tame t? 2.59. NT ‘wr 1. 610 Ta'uushn = Teuex 
Tameor Tomoer TAVEN L.2.c. Br. 
Tamoco ¢ 2.39. N7°30' w72°30' Ven. 430 Tayaga = Tayagua 
Tamococi Z.59. $18 Bol. 117) Tayaguea NT wT Ven. 446 
Tamocom t? 2.39. N30 -1° W53° Br. 1429 Tayatomo t 2.39. NT°30 1. 593 
Tamoia M.1.b.a.(2).(m).? Br. 1623 Tayni t 2.39. S23°% wes” arg. 1719 
Tamoio t M.1.b.a.(2). 822° Br. 1617 Tebaca t D.3.a.¢.(2).(f). w106°30" Mex. Ts 
Tamoi M.1.b.a.(2).(m). Tamo ia Techbi 1.2.a.a.(14). wee'> Pan.; C.R. 
' ' i 
Tampa K.3.d.a.(10). $11°30 w75°3 Peru 1056 Teco t 2.39. 1. S57 
Tamp N.1.b.a.(2).] = Teco-Tecoxguin D.}.a.4.(2).(d). N21” Wi 
mmpo 2.39. S17° Peru 1113 "20°15 wi8°%o' wi03° Mex. 121 
Tamprun L.5.a.y. Br. 1616 Tecua t K.1.b.6.(3). N 602 
Tarud Caqueti Tecual ¢ D.3.a.9.(1).(b). Naz 
Tanimboca = Opaina 30" Mex. 
Tanguihua ¢ 2.39. S13°3 w73°30' Peru 1099 Tecuexe t D.3.a.y.(2).(f 7 30" Mex. 
Tanygua M.1.a@.a.(2).(1). W54 Br. 1646 Tehuantepec wo Mex. 156 
Tany Tayni Tehue ? D.3.a.€. -(a). wios Mex. € 
Tao Z.4.a.6.(1). S15° W60°? Bol. 1376 TEHUELCHE T.1. Arg. 
TAOAN Z.4.a.6. Bol. Tehuelche (Northerr T.1.b.a. Payniquer 
Tapa = lima (J.3.a.¢.(1).(d). TEHUELCHE (NOF ERN T.1.b. Arg. 
Tapachulteco I D.l.h.y. wo2"15' Mex. 201 Tehuelche (Southern) © Inaquer 
Tapachulte II ¢ D.7.b.6.2 wo2%5' Mex. 202 Telembi t Z. w2° w78"? Col. 687 
Tapacua = Chavante [L.1.b.a.(2).] Telicon = Puri 
‘Tapacura = Chapacure Teluski 1.2.b.a.(7). 8°50’ Pan. 337 
fapanhuna t? M.1.b.y.(3).(b).(B). $10-12° W56° Br. 1374 Tembe M.1.b.7.(1).(e).(6). wi6?30'-48° Br. 1498 
Tapano Z.2.b.€.(3). NOD wrivas Ven. 408 Tembeta irigua 
TAPANOAN Z.2.b.€. Ven. Temimir Timimi 
‘aparita t? 2.39. W67° Ven. 448 
Taparito J.1.h.a.(16). N6°30" we Ven. 46 Temomoyam juina 
Taparr Tapar Temori t D.5.a.¢. -(e). * w081 Mex. 4 
Tapay Tabay Tene ell. W W104" Mex. 
Tape t M.1l.a.a.(1).(4). S30° W53° Br. 1669 Tenek uasteco 
Tapicari 2.39. N2° W6l 30' Br. 868 TENETEHARA M.1.b.y.(1).(e). Br. 
Tapiete M.1.a.8. $19-21° Bol. Para. 1204 Tenti Q.1.a.ca. -(a).(e). SE Peru 10% 
Tapiete +1.8.6.(2).) = Axiuslay Tepahue t D.3.a.¢.(2).(b).(6). N27° Mex. 
Tapii t Z.29.b.¢. S17” We Bol. 1192 TEPAHUEAN D.35.a.€ (2).(b). Mex. 
Tapiira K.2.f.a.(10). w69°s0' col. Br. 639 Tepaneca t D.3.a.n. «(a).(a).(2 
Tapiitir Apiaca (M.1.b.y.(3).(b).(a@). 147 
Tapirape M.l.a.y.(1). Sill” Br. 14866 Tepecano D.3.a.@.(2).(t N22 
Tapiraua = Anta [M.1.b.y.(1).(g Tepehua D.8.b. N20°25-3 
Tapixulapan D.1.h.a.(3). W17 26 Mex. 207 TEPEHUANE D.3.a.0.(2). Mex. 
Taguete Z.5.b.8. S24” Are. 1738 Tepehuane (Norte) D.5.a.6.(2).(a). 
Taguial D.7.b.a.(1). N15 1 * Mex. 203 Tepehuane (Sur D.3.a.6.(2).(b).(q 
TARACAHITIAN D.3.a.€. Mex. D.3.@.0.(2).(b). 
Tarahumara D.3.a.€.(1). N26°30 -29°30 wW106-8°3 Mex. Tepoca t E.1.0.6.(4). > Mex. 23 
Tarairiru = Tarairiu Tepqui t? 2.3 s9° Peru 1007 
Tarairiu t 2.39. 86° w37°3 "Br. Tepuzculano G.2.a8. 17°30" w97°30" Mex. 180 
Tarama = Tarma Teque t? 2.39. 610°30' W67° Ven. 392 
Tarapaca 2.359. S16-2 W69-7 Chile; Peru’ 1196 Tequia t 2.59. ol. S07 
Tarapecosi = Chiquito (Z.4.a.«. Tequistlate E.l.a.c. Mex. 187 
Tarapita = Otomac TEQUISTLATECAN E.l.a.c. Mex. 
Tarasco H.i. 618°30'-20°20' wi01°30'-103° Mex. 140 Terecuma t? 2.39. 83° w59°r Br. 876 
Tarata 2.39. $17°30' wro°30' Peru 1218 Teremembe t? 2.39. $3°30' Br. 
= Tariaca t? I.2.a.a.(85). we3°20'» 319 
mariana K.2.f.6.(1). §15-30' w68°20-50° Br. 832 Terer exer 2). s20° 321°50' w58°30't Pare 
TARIANAN K.2.f.6. Br. $21” w57'* Br. 1678 
Tariba t 2.59. NTS wr2°s0" ven. 430 Terenohe ar 
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«(9): 9°30" Pan. 331 ws7° Pare. 1675 
TERRABAN I.2.a.a.(9). Pan. wi02° Mex. 100 
' 
Teueia J.1.b.a.(5).(b). w60°20 Br. 891 
Teuex t? T.l.a. S48-50° w68° Arg. 1810 
TUCAN 
Teuiana = Tsola 
TUCAN 
Teul t? D.3.a.yn.(2).(b). N21°35 W103°10 Mex. 
TUCA 
Tewl-Chichimeca t D.3.a.0.(2).(c).? 21°25" 1 
-Gichipece 
Mex. 122 -G. 1408 
Teuta 2.39. S22°10 w6s° 
Ver 
1 wo2"-92°3 Mex. 


J.3.a.y-(1).(f). 


Par 
= Dorasco 
ace. 
t N20 wo 
Tiatinagua Z.7.f.+¢. $13-15° w69° Peru; Bol 1077 
TIATINAGUAN 1 1. 222 
Mex 51 


Tibacuno = 


2.b.6. 


z.12 


TIHUACANAN 


MC QUOWI 


AN P. 
AN (EA 
AN (WE 
Tezcateca tf H.1ll. WIT WO9°55 ? Mex. 164 208 
Tholomeo -10°20 wW71°10-2 Ven. TOJOLABALOID D.7.a.8. Mex. Guate. 
Tucumafed 
Tucuma 
| T 4 iape 
Tibicuay Z.2.b.6.(24).(d). NE 52 Ven. Tomocom Tam 
Tice t I.2.a.a.(12).2 N9°50 wW83°50 ? C.R. 317 Tomoeno Z.26.a.8.(4). $19° w59°? Bol.; Para.? 
© ' IQ 
Ticoporo Z.2.c. W71°? Ven. 408 Tomoni 2Z.2.a.8.(3). N91 Ven. 407 
pons e Ine 
Ticuna = Tucura Tomoporo t? NS” Ven. 406 
' ' be 
Tiguinyo Ven. 4 Tonaiena 2.39. WN Br. 896 
Ec. Tonaz G.1.a.6.(2). N21° wi00°? Mex. 1 
Tihuacano Z.12.a.a. W/7 Ec. 759 Tor te 2.39. S26 Arg. 1761 
Timalatia K.4%.b.8.(3). S13° W568 Br. 1222 Tono j Z.2.0.? NO Ven. 4O7 
Timana ¢? 2.39 6° 695 Tononco 2.39. N7°3 72° er a3 
Timana 2.39. W1° W76° Col. I Z.39. W Ven. 4% 
Timayo t? 2.39. S10° Peru 101 T le Enimaca 
Timt 1.2.b.6.(1).1 wit ol. 661 Topiame D.3.a.€. o(f). 1 w106"3 Mex. 
Tumba 661 Topiame 2 mapasa 
Timbira Crenge (Cajuapara Top r J.3.8.¥- -(a). NOS 1 W71°10-2 Ven. 
Timbira L.1.b.6.(4). S6°3 wis Br. 1 @ 
' ' ' pumbez 
TIMBIRA L.l.a.a. Br. Topoyo J.3.a.y.(1).(b). N9°3O -1 wr1°10-2 Ven. 
Timbira (East) = Hoti 406 
' ' mp x 
Timbira (West) = Apinage Toguegua a. db). N woo"4 sate ¢ 
Timbu t 2.39. S33° Arg. 1796 nd 
Timimin M.1.b.a.(2).(1). $19 w4o-41 Br. Toqueore jua llpa 
Z.2 
Timinaha [Z.28.b.a.] hama Toguistine t? Z.5.a.6. » Arg. 178 
Timinaha (|Z.26.b.a.(3)./] Tumereha Tora M.1.a.8. we 4 Br. 136 
Timirem J.2.8.y-(2). S43 Br. 48 Tora ft Z. -b.a. SO 65 Br. 1365 
Timote Z.2.b.a.(12). Ne”5 W70°30 -71° Ven. 408 Toro +2.b.5.? NS° WIT 4 
TIMOTE Z.2.b.a. Ven. Toromaina t? 2.39. N10°3O0 W67° Ven. 39 
TIMOTEAN 2Z.2.b. Ven. Toromona Z.7.@.A. S13 Woo Bol. 11% 
Tingan t? 2.39. S9° w76° Peru 10% Torondoy Z.2.b.y.(3). Ven. 408 pancal I 
Tinigua 2Z.17.b. N4 30 65% TORONDOYAN Z.2.b.y. Ven. 
Tiputini Z.12.a.6. WIT Ec. Tororo t 2.39. NT - wri -72°4 Ven. 430 
ule Z.19.b.8. W69 Br. Sl? Torresque Dora 
Tiranda 2Z.2.a.y.(4).(d). N9 10-3 wro’s Ven. 407 Tost Z.2.a.8.(1).° 3 . Ven. 4 
TIRANDAN 2Z.2.a.y.(4). Ven. TOSTOAN -2.a.8. Ven. 
iran} Z.2.8.8.(2). N91 Ven. 4& Tote 2.59. NT 3 en. 4 TUPTA ani 
Tirapara t 2.39. wr Ven. 4 I -1.b.a.(18). 6° wee Ven. 
Tiribi = Terraba Totoma J.1.b.a.(17). Ne woe Ven. 475 "IPT AY 
Tirinie w63"? Bol Totona D.S.a. N19°3 w96"3 -95 Mex. 177 are 
Tiri 2.39. NBO W57°4%5 Br. 9 TOTONACAN D.8. Mex. 
Tirribi I.2.a.a.(11). N9°3 Pan. 331 Totorame t D.3.a.n.(1).(a).(8). N20-22°3 w105- Mex. 
Tiruaca Z.2.c. w71°? ven. 408 110 TUPIAN (UP 
Tirumbae = Tapiete [M.1.a.6. Totoro I.2.c.8. W77 Sol. 672 TUPIAN (XI 
Tivericoto ¢ J.1.c.a.(8). Br. 87 Towka Paya 
up iguae 
ivitiva Jua rau Towothli Enimaca TUPI-GUARA 
TUPI-GUARA 
ixteca Tepetixteca Tramalhy Truma i — o 
Tlacotepehua-Tepuzteca -10. N17 -17°4 wo l Tricagua Z.2.b.6.(11). wri Ven. 4 
Mex. Trio J.l.c.a.(5).? N3° W55-7° Sur. 5) 
Tlaltempaneca ¢ H.11. N20°1 Mex. 128 Trique G.1.d. WN17~10-1 Mex. 181 
Tlapane E.1.b. N17 -17°3 wo8-9 Mex. 17é Trompetero f Z.59. SE wre Peru 1045 
Tlatiman D.7.b.a.(1). N15°1 wo2°1 Mex. Trumai ft? 2-39. S13 4 $12°3 an 
Tiatzihuizteca H.1l. N1T Mex. 6€ Br. 1463 
Tlaxiacc 3.2.8. N17 1 wor Mex. 18 Tsahatsana J.1.c.8.(1). N> wri l. 
iometese aricoulet 
' ' ' ' TUPINAN 
Toa ¢ K.1.b.a. -(a). Nl N W7 Ven. Tsaina P.1.c.8.(4). Sz w69 1.3 Br. 1 
41 Tsiracua Z.26.a.y.(1). S18 we Bol.; $19- we 
ante Z.30.b.8. Sl Br. 1238 Bol. Para. 
1S Ww we w58 - 6° WwW Tsoloa P.1.c.§. » w70°25-45 Col. 736 
— Tupingui - 
s we Arg. 1707 Tsuva = Suia ee 
' Turamona - 
3A R.2.D.a. Para. Arg. Bol. Tubar D.3.a.€. . -(6). N27 Mex. 
Tobajara M.1.b.a. $1°4 W46~30 ¢ Tubara t 2.39. Wi 1. 2 
- s7 Ss s8° Br. Tubichamini t? 2.39. Arg. 1802 
Tucana Tacana [Z.7.e.@. 
150¢ TURIUARAN 
AN R.2.b.a. Arg. Para. Bol. Tucani Z.2.b.y.(2). Ven. 408 
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wei 
NAMBAN 


Tupinambarana ¢ M. 


ia = Suerre 


Tucar P.1.b.a@.(1). ND 09" 25 $5-1 W67" 15-4 Turrin 1.2.a.8.(3). Wi oR. 507 
W65"25 -69° 20 Br. Turriu = Turrir 
TUCAN -1.b.a. Br. Turuaco = Turba 
TUCANOAN P. 1. Ec. Ven. Br. Turuara Turiuara 
TUCANOAN (EASTER? P.1. Col. Br. Turucaca I.2.a.a.(14). 327 
TUCANOA: WESTER} P.2. Peru Ec. l. Tutapix t 
TUCANO-TU A P.1.b. l. Br. Tutuapa D.7.b.a.(1). Wl 1 wo?) Mex. 203 
sucanucu ¢ 2.39. $1 wii” Br. 1580 fuxteca H.1l. wos Mex. 17% 
fucape 2.39. NTS wre's Ven. 43 fuya 2Z.37.a.8. $3 we Are. 178 
Tucapuya Zz.39. v Tuyuca P.1.b.8.(1). w69 Br. 821 
fucha 2.39. w38 Br. 156% TUYUCA P.1.b.6. . Br. 
—— ' 
Tuchinaua Q.1.f.u. 89°30 B 1300 Tuyunert 2.39. $12°30 wro-1° Peru 
Tucu J.3.a.a.(1).(b). NO° w73° Ven. 423 Twahca = Tauahca 
mafed t 2.39. 1°30 Br. 1245 210 
Tucuma . wa (Argentir TZELTALOID -(@). Mex. 
Tucuma 2.59. W68-71 Br. §1¢ Tzendal Tzeltal 
Tucundiapa -9. ST W7 Br. 1323 Tzinacanteca Tzotzil 
Tu Z.2.c. NO’ WT Ven. 308 Tzotzil D.7.0.6.(2).(a). w™i6°30 -17°15 wo2"s Mex. 
Tucupi . Bol. 166 
Tucup> 
\ Tucurrique I.2.8@.@.(6). Wi 5 we 5 oR. 313 Tzotzlem Tzotzil 
TUCURRIQUE I.2.8@.a.(6). oR. Tzutuhil D.7.b.68. wol juate. 24 
Se 
e Inemodicama Uaboi ¢ 2.39. $1°3 wse°? Br. 88 
ue Sabela Vadioparanindiapa -8.t S6° W69" Br. 1343 
Tuin t 2.59. wre 557 Jadzoli K.2.f.a. Wl” w67 Br B4C 
Tujetee Machicui Paumari 
ule I.2.a.8.(4). wre an. aiana (|J.1.a.8. -(@).] = 
use 
mayo t? 2.39. wre Peru 102% Uaiana P.1.b.7. 55" weo° 1. 
Tmaco 2.39. N2° w78 1. 687 32 
ama UAIANA) P.1.b.¥. Br. i. 
Pumapasa S14 WOE 113: Vaica J.1.b.a. n7° w59-61 Ven. Br.G 5 
' 
fumbez ¢ Z.3.b.8. S3 we Ec. 781 wa? Br.; we-3° wou? ws? we Ven. 
Tumereha Z. S22 "3 Para. P.1.b.y.(3). N25- woe Br. 629 
Tumpi ambez Ja icoa re Nhambicuara 
Tumuza t? 2.39. N10 30 Ven. 257 aieue = Uaiuai 
Tunaca Tuna Uaimare K.4.b.a. - 813° Br. 
Tunacho Z.25.b.y. > Para. 1688 Jaimiri ND 33 W60-1 Br. 956 
Tunaiana = Tonaiena Binamari K.3.c.4. 9° w69° Br. 1334 
Tunedo t? 1I.2.d.a.(4).? NT wre°s 1. 608 wr 

Tungla T.1.d. N13°55 Nic. 285 Z.30.a.6. -(a). $13-28° wv Br. 123 
Tunia 2.39. ND WIT l & @inuma K.2.f.¢. w69"3 Br. 

ungqui t? %I.1.b.y.(2).(c). 8°30 W85-6° Nic. ai 2.39. 812°30 w62° Br. 1256 
aipi Puinave 
== ' 
wpancal D.7.b.a.(1). W15°10 w92"15 Mex. 203 aiquena = Piratapuy 
Tupari 2.59. Sl2° W6z Br. 1259 J.1.b.6. «(b). NGO” Ven. 47 
Ty 2.39. wr i. . J.1.c.a. N 2 
-26° Br. 1629 Aiumare J.1.b.a.(9). > W6>°50 ND wel’? Br. 
PIAN M.1.b. Br. Peru Fr.G. 859 
TUPIAN (ARAGUAIA M.1.b.y.(1). Br. Jaliperi = Siuci 
TUPIA ASTAL) M.1.b.a. Br. Jambori 1L.5.b.8. Br. 1614 
PIAN (GUIANAN) M.1.b.8. Br. Fr.G. Vanana P.1.b.7.(5). w68°30 -€ Br. 827 
TUPIAN (SOUTHERN AMAZON M.1.b.y. Br. Vanham 2Z.26.f.a. S12° W64 Br 
TUPIAN (TAPAJOZ M.1.b.y.(3). Br. ANHAM 2Z.26.f. Br. 
TUPIAN (UPPER AMAZON M.1.b.6. Br. Peru IANHAMAN Z.26. Br. 
TUPLAN PPER XING M.1.b.y.(2). Br. lApichana K.2.c.a.(1). W w59°3 Br.G.; ND we 
’ TUPIAN (XINGU M.1.b.y.(2). Br. Br. 1 
Tupiguae Tupina APICHANAN K.2.c.a. Br.G. Br. 
TUPI-GUARANI M.1. Arg. Bol. Para. Br. Pe: u Fr.G. Jareaguassu M.1.b.6.(6). N2° W Br. 896 
' 
Tupina M.1.b.a.(1).(a). wso-3" $10°3 UVaraicu K.3.a.6. S4 w68 s Br. 1344 
wos" Wao” Br. 1567 Uarauno = Guarau 
— ' ' 
Tupinamba ¢ M.1.b.a.(2).(0). S1° W47-9° 82°30 -3°3 Jariquena = Arequena 
' 
wia-5° §21° si2-14° w39° sz Uasona P.1.b.c. N1°10-20 w69°30-5 Br.; Col.? 824 
5° Br. 1487 Uassahy Z.59. $1°3 w59 Br. S54 
TUPIN M.1.b.a.(2). Br. Uatadeo = Guet iadegod1 
.y. (3). S2°30  w56°-57°3 Vaura K.4.e.d. 812° w54°r $13° Br. 1459 
| 33° Br Ue OM 8.(6).? $1 wee"? B P 4 
Br. 9121 Ubegua -1.8.8. -? Z Bol.; Para. lz 
TUPINAN M.1.b.a.(1). Br. Ubina N.2. $16°30 Peru 1120 
Tupinaqui = Tupiniquin Ucayali (Q.1.a.) = Chama 
' ' 
Tupiniguin t? M.1.b.a.(2).(k $13°3 40 $14"3 Uchicrin L.1.a.8.(1).(h). S73 Br. 1475 
(Tupinaqui); S14°55 Wso” (Tupingui); $13-20~ Uchita E.1.d.a.(4). N23°30 wlle2-15 Mex. 15 
w38-41° s22° waa? wa5-7° Br. 1569 Uchpa = Uspa 
Tupingui = Tupiniquin Uchupiamona Z.7.e.u. S14” w68 Bol. 1132 
Turamona = Toromona Veriperidaqueni = Siuci 
Turbaco t J.3.b.a.(1).(c).? N10° W75° Col. 532 Ugaranyo Z.26.a.6. 819° w61°? Bol.; Para.? 1206 
Turipara 2.39. wio° wrs° Col. 535 Ugunichiri K.3.d.a.(11). S12° wre’? Peru 1058 
Turivara M.1.b.y.(1).(f).(8). S3° We8-9° Br. 1489 Jibathan = Acalar 
TURIUARAN M.1.b.y.(1).(f). Br. Uina = Dessana 
Uirafed M.1.b.y.(3).(e). S11° w6l Br. 12435 


Varai M.1.a.8.(1).(b 


' 
Venegara t Z.39. N7°30 wW72°3O Ven. 4 
VENTUARI J.1.b.8. Ven. 


Viabu t? 2.39 


Viatan tf M.1.b.a. 


ceita I.2.a.a. 
Vigitega t D.3.a.6 
Vilcapam N.1. 
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Yapel t J.3.b.a.(1 


Yaperu t 2.39. S2 
Yapitalaga 
Yapooa Z.1 
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iridiapa -10.f. S8& Br. 1329 Vilcas = Tanquihua Yaricagua 
rina K.2.f.y. N1° w65 Br. 842 Vilela Z.5.b.0. S25 25°% W62-3° arg. 1738 Yarigui 
lva I.1.b.a. N12-13° Nic. 294 Virut 2.39. S83 Peru 957 fro Z. 
SLVAN I.1.b.a. WNic.; Hond.? Viuivagueu Q.1.d.a.(3). S8° w72°? Br. 1311 Yarrar 
jmaua = Carijona Voto I.2.a.a.(12). 10°30 317 Yaruro 
Umba Z.37.a.€. $30° W65°? arg. 1783 VOTOAN I.2.a.a.(12). C.R. Yasa J.3. 
Imbra = Ancerma Vuta-Huilliche = Serrano [S.2.a.a.(1). vasica t 
Umotina 2Z.29.a.8. S15° W57°? S16” ws Br. 122) Wai = Ouay Yasuni M. 
Umuapa f Z.5.b.6. S26°30 Arg. 173 Waicuri = Guaycure Yauca t 2 
Imucar Z.2.c. NGO” W71°? Ven. 408 Wainungomo = Decuana au + 
euquena t 2.39. N7°30" wre°s Ven. 43 Wanki I.l.a. W63°30 -8 Nic.; Hond. fauyo t 2 
3 3 30 2 Yau 
. nin = Antaniri Wapishana(r = Uapichana(r aviter 
' bre 
init K.3.d.a.(12). $11°4 W752? Peru 1057 Warreau = Guarau 462 
ivitza = Mochob Wazaizare Jua ja Yaye Yac 
Upanguaima ¢ E.1.a.6.(2). Nw28° wi11°3 Mex. 21 Weidyenye = Mundurucu Yecarome = 
pano 2Z.9.a.€. Ec.; Peru? 78 Wociare = Uaiquiare Yecoanita 
patarinavo K.3.d.6.(5). S11° w73°? Peru 1062 Xagua 2.8.c.a.? 1 Ven. 398 
Upurui t? J.1.a.8.(5).(c). w55-€ Sur. 899 XAGUAN Z.6.c. Ven. Yecuana 
— 
purui [Z.39.) = Purui Kaltepec G.2.a. N17°20 W97°l5 Mex. 18 Yecunampa 
Jraba = Uruba Xaquese = Xaquete Yequinahue 
Ye 
' 
Magquete t? Z.39. $17°58 w58° Bol. 118 Yoconoamps 
rarina t? Z.39. W75-6 Peru 926 Xaraye t 2.39. W57 Br.; w56 Bol. 1 ocotan | 
' — — 
Jrayoan K.1.a.8.(1).(b). wor P.R. Aevero = ebder Yofuaha = 
= 
Ure t Nag°2 Mex. 29 Xauari arime Yohoroa | 
Uren I.2.a.a.(9). Ng 30 Pan. 331 Xibitaona M.1.b.6.(1).(a). Peru ; woo 
rezo 2.359. NT W74 30 1. Xihuila = eber Yolo I.2 
rinama 1I.2.a.a.(14). N9°%O 322 Xilotiantzinca-Tamazulteca t H.10. Yolox 
rtu Mex. 139 + 
2 2.39. $16°30 w7o°l0 $16°4 ro°t? $16°30 inca #H.5. N14° w9 wate. 244 
Peru; $18°30 w67°3 818°35 w68° s22° w67°3 Kiparicot t J.1.a.8.(9).(a). N we en. 3 Yoriman « 
Bol. 1199 XIPARICOTAN 1.8.6. . Ven. Yoro H.8 
waguacu = Uaraguassu Xipibo Q.1.a.a. Peru 1041 Yosco I. 
' 
Uruati 2.39. WSs" Br. 1501 XIPIBOAN Q.1.a.a. Peru Yubamona 
ruba t J.3.b.a.(1).(a).(y). N8° W77 1. Xiriguana t 2.39. NT YUCATECAN 
rubu K.2.f.a.(1).(e). Nl° w67° Br. 8% Xirir Q.1.a.8.(7). s9° wr Peru 104 Yucatec 
rubu M.1.b.y.(1).(f).(a). S3° wee Br. 1498 Xixime t D.5.a.€. . . 23-24 wi Mex. 7 Yucuna Kk 
rubutapuya = Piratapuy XIXIMEAN D.3.a.C. ° - Mex. Yuganza 
rucuena J.1.a.8. -(b). wos Br. 1389 Xx teca ft ell. W Mex. i Yule Tv 
rucuiana = Urucuena Xolota roti YUMAN E. 
Urufu t 2.39. S16° waz Br. 1592 Xorrhue rrhue rumbo [I. 
rumi ft? 2Z.25.b.6. $11°2 W6e Br. 127 Xumeto f 2.359. ws Br. if Yumbo ¢ 
runumacan Z.26.e. $1 Br. 1274 Xupiltepec -5. juate. 44 ) Yunca t? 
Urupa t? Z.25.b.y. $9°30 w63° $11° w62°30 M.2.a.8. 75 Yunca-Hus 
Br. 1272 Xurru 1.2.a.8.(3). N10° we 307 YUNCAN 
' 
"upaya = Arupai Xutiapa N14 Juate. 244 } YUNCAN (1 
Jrurudiapa -10.e. W735 Br. 1318 Yaaucaniga R.2.0.8. W Arg. YUNCAN (:! 
' 7 
Uruy t I.2.a.8.(3). N10° we -R. Yaba P.1.c.8.(6). S25 w69°3 1.3 Br.? 72) YUNCA-PUI 
Usi rt? M.3.b.y.(3). S2 wre Ec.; Pe 788 abarana .b.8.(3 w67 Ven. 469 ‘ Yuncarir: 
ilique = Huichol ABARANA -1.b.8. Ven. Yupua P 
pa Z.ll.a.6.? S3° w76° Peru 796 Yabaypura 2Z.7.e.v. S14° w68° Bol. 113 Yuracare 
Yurac 
pante D.7.b.8.(1). N15 wo juate. 2 Yaboyano M.2.a.¢. S i. 751 YURACARE 
teiti ita acaoyana o1.¢.8.(1). -? 1. JOO Yuracare 
tibara t Z.39. NS” WT 1. Yagua Z.10.a.a. > WT2-3 Peru 6 YURACARE 
Uticrag = Chonvugr Yaguabo K.1.a.6. «(b). N18” W7E am. 
Utlateca = Quiche Yaguai K.1.b.6. -(b).? NT W686" Ven. 4 | 
STO-AZTECAN D.3.a. U.S. Mex. Guate. nd.¢ Salv. Yahgan Z.39. 355- WOT-T2 ile 1E 
The 
Nic.? C.R.? Pan.? a a 
tuado K.1.a.68.(1).(b). N18 2 P.R. ahuna WwW + l. 
zeni = Chichimeca-Jonaz Yalcon t? 2.39. 
J the name 
Vacaa ft Z.5.b.€. 324 xX we Arg. 1734 amaluba Z.7.g. | 
—— which ac 
Vaccaria = Opaie Yamana Yahgar 
' located 
Vacoregue D.3.a.€.(2).(d). N26°1 wio9 Mex. 61 Yameci 1.2.b.8. N 
Yacoregue Yamecd } f the 
Valiente = Bribri Yamec Z.10.D.u. Peru 
' 22: 
Valiente I.2.b.a.(4). 341 YAME! Z.10.b. Peru 
Valiente-Nortenyo = Move Yamiaca Q.2.b.8. Peru 107 
Vaquabo = Yaguabo Yamici = Yameci 
).(6).v. S$15-16° Bol. 1163 Yamorai Z.20.b.6. -? S6 Peru 10) 
VAROHIAN D.3.a.€.(2).(e). Mex. Yampara ¢ 2.39. Bol. 1 
Varohio D.3.a.€.(2).(e). 20-45 109 Yamu Z.18.a.y. N6~ W69"? Ven. 627 
zanu Sef 
Mex. 51 Yanahuara WN.1.b.a.(8). S13°3 Peru 1094 
Vejoz R.1.a.a.(2).(b). S23° Arg. 1721 Yanaigua = Tapiete [M.1.a.8.(5).] 
Veliche = Chilote Yanhuitilan G.2.a. Mex. 15 
Yapacoye 2.59. ND Sur. Pr.G. 1393 
s8° w Per «(c).2 wr ol. } 
).(1). Br. 1487 Para. 1687 
— 
4). C.R. 321 
(3).? Mex. 112 l. Ti 
- $12°3 30 Peru 1054 Yagui D.3.a.€.(2).(a). N27~ Wil Mex. 44 
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Yaricagua Z.2.b.5.(6 NT"? -T1'2 * ven. 408 Yuri = Juri 
Yarigui 1.5.a8.y.(2). 1. 595 Yuro = Yaru 
YARIGUIA J.3.a.y- Ven. i. Yurquir Zhorquir 
Yarc ? Zz. $3 wo’ Uru. 1791 Yuruvcare Yuracare 
Yarra Z.10.b.4. wrs Peru 93) Yurumangui Z. ‘ wiry - 659 
Yaruro 2.39. ven. 447 Yvytyigua t? M.l.a.a.(2).(n). Br. 1659 
Yasa «(@). NG 30° wr? * ven. 422 Zaachila G.4.a. Wie Mex. 185 
Yasica I.1.b.6. * wes Nic. Zacateca wio5-4 Mex. 
Yasuni M.3.c.6. 82° wre Peru; Ec.? 752 ZACATECAN D.3.a.y.(2).(e Mex. 
Yauca z.59. WTS Peru 1105 Zak lohpakap Mame 
Yauco K.1.8.6.(1).(b). P.R. 360 Zamara J.5.0.8.(4).? W wr . 87 
Yauyo t 2.39. $12° W76° Peru 990 Zamba 2.39. 1. 535 
Yayitero K.2.d.6. N24 3 W67"30 -68 Ven.; Col. Zamora 7Z.9.8.«. wrs Ec.; Peru 782 
46¢ Zamu Z.28.a.) = Zamucoan (Nortr 
Yaye a Zamu Z.26.a.a. $2 we Pare 1206 
ecarome = Huite ZAMU! Z.26.a.a. Pare. 
Yecoanita Z.5.b.B.(3). S24°3 w60°s0' arg. 1736 ZAMUCOAN Z.28. Bol. Para. Br. 
Yecore t D.3.0.8.(1).(b).(y(. N28°20' wi08"59' Mex. 34 ZAMUCOAN (NORTH) 2.28.a. Bol. Para. Br. 
ecuana J.1.b.8.(1).(a). NS” Ven. 492 ZAMUCOAN Z.28.b. Para. 
ecunampa = Yoconoampa Zamyrua NES wre 5X 
Yequinanue S§ hile 1515 Zapa * Z.11.b. 4” wre Peru 226 : 
Yoconcampa t 2.5.b.¢. S2s° Arg. 1738 Zapara ¢ J.3.a.a.(4). N10°30-40 Ven. 405 
tan 3). WIT 4S Mex. 213 Zapar M.3.C.4. wre Per 
Yofuana = Choroti 752 
Yohoroa P.1.b.a.(2).(c). we Ni ZAPAR 1. Ec. 
; wee" 4 Br. 718 ZAPAROAN Ec. Peru 
Yolo I.2.b.6.(3). WIT 1. 660 Zapaso WIT eru 102 
Yolox G.3. N17°30 Mex. 192 Zapoteca (Jalisco)t wig°4o wl03°25 Mex. 12 
| Yooc t Z.5.b.8.(1). $25° w61°3 arg. 1739 Zapoteco (Serran: rte) G.4.a. w17°-17°30' 
Yopi * E.1.b. w98"3 i Mex. 178 Mex. 159 
} Yoriman = Solimar Zapoteco (Serrano Sur 3.4.0. ¥o'-16°20" w96-7 
Yoro nd. 252 Mex 184 
Yosco I.1.b.8. wo Nic. 271 Zapoteco (Valle 4.8. wr a7 Mex. 
Yubamona Z.7.e.€. S14” W686" Bol. 113% 188 
YUCATECAN D.7.a.8.(1).(a). Mex. Guate. Bel. ZAPOTECAN 1.4. Mex 
? Yucateco D.7.a.8.(1).(a).(a). N16-22" Mex. 220 Zapotianeca wig°30" mex. 83 
Yucuna K.2.f.8.(3). $1°-1°20' w69°30'-70° col. 73 matienyo Z.28.a.a.(2). $21° w59°30' Para. 1693 
Yuganza Z.9.8.a.(5). § Peru 921 Zavire 2.39. NO” Ven. 44) 
Yule = Tule Zayahueco t D.3.a.n.(1).(a).(a). N22” W105” Mex. 114 
FUMAN E.1.a.y.(2). Mex. U.S. Zegua = Sigua 
umb lorad Zendagua J.5.b.a. -? NOS ‘wr Col. 5% 
yunbo t? 2.39. 0 W79°30' Ec. 768 Zhorquin 1.2.a.a.(9). 69°30’ W82°40'? Pan. 331 
Yunca t? 2.3.a.8.(1). S8° w79°S ? Peru 956 Zoe W107 Mex. 5€ 
Yunca-Huancavilca = Yunca-Puruhar Zondagua = Zendagua 
YUNCAN Z.3.a. Peru Ec. Zopia J.3.b.6.? W wr6° Col. 563 
} YUNCAN (NORTHERN) 2.3.a.a. Ec. Zoque D.1.h.a.(3). §216°50'-17°30' wo3°-98°%S5' Mex. 207 
YUNCAN (SOUTHERN Z.3.8.8. Peru ZOQUEAN D.1.h.a. Mex. 
YUNCA-PURUHAN 2.3. Ec. Peru Zorca t 2.39. wr2° Ven. 434 
Yuncarirx = Chiquito [Z.4.a.e. Zotzil Tzotzi 
' ' ' 
Yupua P.1.d.8. $30 w69°15-3 ol. 72k Zoyateca H.11. N19°4O Mex. 82 
Yuracare Z.24.c. $16-17° W63-6 Bol. 1167 Zuagque D.3.a.C.(2).(a). N26° wi08° Mex. 66 
YURACAREAN Bol. Zuri 1I.2.b.a.(7). NB 50' Pan. 337 
Yuracare riental) = Soloto Zurimagua = Jurimagua 
YURACARE (OCCIDENTAL) Z.24.b. Bol. Zurina Q.3.b.? 33°30’ w59°t 1° wes® Br. 1283 
‘ The languages and dialects listed above are represented by numbers on the some cases a 
; single number does duty for a number of variant dialects of what is here nsi 
these dialects is given separate listing above, we have placed after each suct 
the name of the language of which it is a variant. Ir nsonance with this pr 
which accompanies the maps ntains only the names of relatively important lar 
located by number on the maps. Dialects with the same number may be essumed t 
} f the numbered language. 
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If we accept the classification presented above for the 
moment, we may comment briefly on the distribution of the 
linguistic families there listed. Of them all, only Eskimoan 
is not represented in Latin America. Na-Dene was represented, 
at the time of the Conquest, by southern outliers, now 
extinct (?), of the Apaches. In post-Conquest times, even 
until fairly recent date, Apaches crossed the Mexican border 
freely and spent a portion of their time to the south of it. 
At present, however, there are no longer any of them resident 
in Mexico. Algonkin-Mcsan is represented only by recent 
migrants to Mexico, the Kickapoos. Both Macro-Penutian and 
Hokan-Siouan are well represented on both sides of the border, 
each of them extending well to the south, the former as far as 
Panama, the latter to Nicaragua, in the period immediately pre- 
ceding and following the Conquest. Macro-Otomanguean is the 
only Middle American family limited to that area. South 
American Arawakan and Cariban extend north into the Antilles, 
Macro-Chibchan well up into the Central American mainland. 
Unclassified languages in Mexico and Central America are 
relatively few in number. Only two other families of consid- 
erable extent are found to the south, Macro-Ge and Macro-Tupi- 
Guarani in Brazil, the latter spilling over into neighboring 
countries. Smaller families are Quechumaran in the Central 
Andean highlands, Catuquinan, Tucanoan, and Panoan in the 
Amazonian headwaters, Macro-Gusicuruan in the Gran Chaco, 
Araucanian in Chile, and Chonan in Argentina. There are 38 
still smaller families running all the way from Mocoan in 
Colombia to Alacalufan in Tierra del Fuego. Finally, there 
are in this same area a couple of hundred single unclassified 
languages. 

The great increase in the number of unclassified small 
families and single languages as one goes from north to south 
is a direct reflection of the quantity and quality of descrip- 
tive materials available on these languages. It is, further- 
more, an index of the limits of the field of research covered 
by Boas, Sapir, Bloomfield, and their students. Moreover, 
there is a fairly clear methodological line of demarcation 
between those families of languages where some semblance of 
comparative and reconstructive method, whether explicitly 


or intuitively applied, lies behind the classification, and 
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those where the attempted classification is doubtfully genetic 
and where no attempt at comparison and reconstruction has been 
made. 

The only full reconstruction thus far carried out for any 
family of American Indian languages is probably that of Bloom- 
field (1946) for Proto Central Algonquian. An attempt to 
reconstruct Proto Azteco-Tanoan was made in 1937 by Whorf and 
Trager (1937) with a tentative sound-correspondence matrix. 
This attempt was based on Trager's (1942) work with Tanoan 
and on Sapir's (1913, 1914, 1915) and Whorf's (1935) work in 
Uto-Aztecan. A fairly full matrix was presented for Otomian 
by Newman and Weitlaner (1950). A partial matrix for Mayan 
was published by Halpern (1942). Partial matrices for various 
North American families exist in the personal files of a num- 
ber of linguists. The writer is not aware of the existence 
of any such matrices, however, for language families south of 
Mexico. 


Resulting from the largely intuitive application of com- 


parative and reconstructive method are, for example, Sapir's 
(1929) classification of Central and North American languages 
Ecker's (1939) proposed Mixtec-Otomi grouping, and McQuown's 
(1942) proposed Macro-Mayan. Portions of Sapir's (1929) 
classification are made explicit in published articles. 

None of the classifications of languages to the south of 
Mexico is based explicitly on comparative and reconstructive 
method. From internal evidence in the published materials it 
would seem that the authors of most of them are not aware of 
the necessity of following the principles of this method in 
their work. Even those who have some awareness of the short- 
comings of inspection unleavened by sophistication in compara- 
tive and reconstructive method are inadequately trained in 
this field. Until more people receive training in historical 
linguistic techniques we may expect no improvement in the 
classification of Latin American indigenous languages. 

The reality of Mizocuavean (Radin 1915; Mason 1940) as a 
self-contained linguistic family is doubtful, although it is 
quite probable that Huave belongs to some more inclusive group- 
ing, such as Macro-Mayan (Swadesh 1954) or Penutian (Freeland, 
with notes by Sapir 1930). Zoquean (Wonderly 1949) as a sub- 


family will certainly hold up, and its membership in the larger 


| 

| 
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Penutian (Sapir 1929) or Macro-Penutian (Whorf 1955) groupings 
is likely. 


The evidence (Weitlaner 1941) for Macro-Otomanguean unity 


is weak, although subdivisions of it such as Otomian (Newman 
and Weitlaner 1950) are certain. Ecker's (1939) arguments for 
a particularly close relationship between Otomian and Mixtec 
within the larger group are unconvincing. 

Tarascan in Mexico remains isolated, as does Cuitlatec. 
The language of the extinct Olmecs will probably remain a4 
subject of conjecture. Sapir (1929) hinted that Xinca might 
be Penutian, as might Lenca also, but left the Penutian affili- 
ation of Paya and Jicaque in doubt. Jicaque is now considered 
to be Hokan (Greenberg and Swadesh 1953). Since there is no 
extant material on the Pupuluca of Conguaco, its affiliation 
is uncertain. 

Sapir (1929) felt that Misumalpan was as exclusively 
Central American as Macro-Otomanguean, but Mason (1950, follow- 
ing Lehmann 1920) places it, as does Jijén y Caamaffo (1943), 
within a Macro-Chibchan grouping. Lehmann's reasons seem to be 
largely cultural, as no satisfactory comparative linguistic 
evidence is presented. Casual inspection of Miskito and Sumo 
vocabularies show a similarity that can hardly be due to 
borrowing. The Matagalpa (Brinton 1895; Lehmann 1920) material 
is so scanty, however, as to make any conclusion as to its 
relationship with these highly venturesome. 

The subdivisions of Chibchan (within a suggested Macro- 
Chibchan) as presented by Mason (1950) are those suggested 
by Jijén y Caamafio (1943). The latter's reasons for sub- 
dividing as he does are weak, although the similarities apparent 
on inspection make genetic unity of the component languages 
likely. The concepts "archaic," "evolved," and "intermediate" 
as applied to Chibchan subgroups do not point to careful com- 
parison and reconstruction as a basis for the classification. 
On the contrary, his elaborate tabulation (1943: IV) of 
"correspondences" is largely wasted effort, since there seem 
to be as many “irregular” correspondences as regular ones. The 
concept of sound-correspondence matrix is nowhere explicit in 
Jijén's lengthy treatment, although it is implicit in his Proto- 
Chibchan vowel triangle (1943: Iv.86). He does not, unfortu- 


nately, attempt to reconstruct a parallel system of consonants, 
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and, even if he had, the hit-and-miss method of assembling the 
evidence would have produced no viable conclusions. One cannot 
use even Jijén's tables as trustworthy compilations of raw 
materials, since the number of errata in the volumes is con- 
siderable. The number of unclassified languages and dialects 
within the various Chibchan subgroups remains large. 

The internal classification of the Cariban languages is 
at present still mainly geographical. Mason (1950:226) adopts 
those of Schmidt (1926b) and Simpson (1940) as a basis for his 
classification, since they "are the most detailed." 

Mason (1950:209) terms the correct grouping of the 
Arawakan languages "an impossible task," and bases his own 
classification on a geographical grouping with Schmidt's (1926b) 
subdivisions. "No comprehensive classification on a linguistic 
basis accompanied by evidence has ever been attempted." Typical 
of the attempts at assigning languages to the family is that of 
Créqui-Montfort and Rivet (192la, 1922, 1923):"an exhaustive 
comparative study" (Mason 1950:219) designed to place Tacanan 
in the Arawakan family. Only 101 words are compared. Of these, 
65 “are either identical or very similar in Tacanan and Panoan, 
so similar that the presumption is for recent borrowing...." 
Of the words compared,” 60 occur in only one language...and are, 
therefore, presumably not original in these stocks...." 
Arawakan similarities, on the other hand, are even more suspect: 
"...since 25 Tacanan vocabularies are compared with 65 Arawakan 
ones, a large number of fortuitous resemblances would be ex- 
pected, many of them occur in only one language; in many others 
the meaning is greatly changed." "No rules of sound change are 
suggested and none are apparent." It would be difficult to 
formulate a more damning indictment of their comparative 
linguistic procedures. One could almost use reactions to 
Créqui-Montfort and Rivet's classifications as a touchstone to 
separate the linguistically sophisticated from the linguistic- 
ally naive in matters of genetic classification of language. 
For example, Mason (1950:224) and LaBarre (1946:575) reject 
their (1921b, 1925, 1926, 1927) identification of Puquina 
as Arawakan. Schmidt (1926b), Loukotka (1935), and Jijén 
y Caamafio (1943) accept it. Harrington (Mason 1950:224) is 
"convinced of its validity.” 


Mason (1950:287) combines Ge and some eight other stocks 


} 
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into a Macro-Ge whose genetic unity is “considered as far from 
proved." The internal classification of Ge itself is based on 
that of Lowie and Métraux for the tribes. The criteria are 
"present political association, cultural resemblance, and geo- 
graphical propinquity," that is, they are nonlinguistic. Mason 
made a brief comparison of vocabularies the results of which 
suggest a linguistic classification which cuts across the cul- 
tural subdivisions. Mason believes, particularly in view of the 
fact that resemblances are found (1950:291) “in common basic 
words," that it is probable that Ge, Caingang, Camacan, 
Machacali, Puri, Malali, Coropo, and Botocudo are all related. 
A counting of possible cognates gives very low percentages of 
correspondence, however, all of them under 20 per cent (see 
Greenberg 1953:270). 

Mason's Macro-Tupi-Guarani is put forth very tentatively. 
The only reasons mentioned for including Miranyan, Huitotoan, 
and Zaparoan with Tupi-Guarani in a large stock are geographic 
contiguity (Mason 1950:236), Rivet's (1911) "evidence" for 
Miranya, and Harrington's (Mason 1950:243) "conviction" with 
respect to Huitoto. No documented study of the internal 
divisions of Tupi-Guarani on a linguistic basis has been made. 
External evidence points to a largely post-Conquest spread for 
the language, and in only four hundred years one would expect 
at most small dialectal divergences. In such a situation only 
a very thorough and detailed comparative and reconstructive 
study, supplemented by a dialect survey culminating in a 
linguistic atlas, would establish the lines of internal differ- 
entiation. The inclusion of Miranyan is based only on Rivet's 
(1911) “not entirely convincing" (Mason 1950:243) evidence, 
which is limited to lexical materials. Muenane, included under 
Miranyan by Mason, is thought by Tessmann (1930) to be a mix- 
ture of Ge and Carib--"a doubtful conclusion," according to 
Mason (1950:246). Zaparoan internal classification is in a 
state of "utter confusion" (Mason 1950:248). 

Mason (1950:196) proposes a Quechumaran family of lan- 
guages consisting of Quechua and Aymara. According to Mason, 
the "phonetics and morphology show a relatively common pattern 
and many close similarities, but the lexical roots seem to have 
little in common except a large number, possibly as much as a 


quarter of the whole, obviously related and probably borrowed 
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by one or the other language." The evidence Mason cites is 
evidence only for borrowing and not for common genesis. Uhle 
(1912) insists that "toda relacidédn entre el Aimard y el 

Quechua consiste en un paralelismo y una analogfa general, pero 
sin relacién fonética” and that "los fundamentos de ambas 
lenguas son diferentes, como lo prueba el ochenta por ciento 


de palabras distintas..." (quoted in Jijén y Caamafio 1943, 


III:604). Neither Jijén y Caamafio nor Mason take this argu- 
ment seriously. On the contrary, Mason (1950:197) thinks 


Jijén's arguments in favor of common genesis "cogent." Jijdén's 


(1943, III:605) principal argument is that "su estructura 


gramatical es fundamentalmente la misma.’ In the subsequent 


discussion, he demonstrates only that, treats phonetic corres- 
pondences in a cavalier fashion, and pushes the period of 

ty into the dim and distant past. Arguments from morphology 
alone, unsupported by a substantial corpus of lexical material 


in which regular sound correspondences from language to lan- 


uage are demonstrated, can never be conclusive (but see Swadesh 
1954: 329) 
Tucanoan is isolated, and its subdivisions are tribal and 
geographical (Mason 1950:259). The same may be said of Panoan 
(Mason 1950:263) 


Mason (1950:201-2) includes Mataco, Maca, and Guaicuru 
under the heading of Macro-Guaicuruan. The resemblances 
between Mataco and Maca are mainly lexical, in common and 
fundamental words, "many of them practically identical." Since 
"no sound-shifts were noted with enough examples to warrant 
any suggestion of rules," it is possible that extensive bor- 
rowing may account for the similarities. Morphological simi- 
larity is the basis for the inclusion of Guaicuru. The case 
needs further investigation. 

The internal classification of Araucanian has not yet 
been worked out on a linguistic basis (Mason 1950:308). Mason 
(1950:310) states that Tehuelche and Ona (two parts of the 
Chonan linguistic family) are "rather closely related," but 
cites no evidence. One assumes that the relationship is 
apparent on inspection (see now Swadesh 1954:329-32). 

Mason feels that Rivet's claims for Australian kin for Chonan 
languages have been condemned “without sufficient scientific 
consideration." On the contrary, it is precisely such consid- 


eration that forces linguists to write "not proved" after such 
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attempts. Even if such relationships did exist (the negative 
can never be proved), the methods used by Rivet could never 
demonstrate them. Mason should be reminded of his own evalu- 
ation of Rivet's attempts to place Tacanan in the Arawakan 
family. Rivet's methods are the same in both instances. How, 
then, can one look with favor on the one, and reject the other? 
The classification of Latin American indigenous languages, 
as presented in Mason's summary articler and as outlined here, 
can only be handled, then, with the greatest of caution and 
reserve. In the case of those languages which are so far from 
each other in time that their original unity is not readily 
apparent on inspection, the lack of sound comparative and 
reconstructive method makes all attempted combinations suspect. 
With families of languages whose original unity is obvious to 
superficial inspection, on the other hand, the lines of inter- 
nal differentiation have not been worked out, and attempts at 
writing history based on extant classifications are bound to 
fail. Examples of the first category are Mason's Misumalpan 
and Quechumaran, of the second, Tupi-Guarani and Quechuan. The 
proof or disproof of original Miskito-Sumo-Matagalpa unity can 
be obtained only on the basis of careful descriptions of the 
sounds and forms of the extant dialects, by a careful combing 
of all available lexical materials for possible cognates, by 
the establishment of a viable sound-correspondence matrix for 
the languages being compared, by the testing of further lexi- 
cal material with the established matrix, and by a tracking 
down of noninherited material (revealed by its failure to pass 
through the matrix) to its languages of origin. The linguis- 
tic history of the Tupi-Guaranian and Quechuan dialects can 
be approached via a dialect survey, can be further elucidated 
through a detailed description of carefully selected dialects, 
and can be definitively determined by the establishment of 
correspondence matrices for these. Since the length of time 
thet these languages have been diverging is relatively small 
(500 to 1,000 years), the amount of change will not have been 
great, and only the most careful ferreting out of minute 
differences will make it possible to trace the lines of 
linguistic differentiation and of geographic movement and new 
cultural contacts of their speakers. 


Since we are thus obliged to face up to the inadequacy of 
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present linguistic classifications in our area, we might now 
pose the question as to what selected portions of the Latin 
American indigenous language field might profitably be 
tackled in order to make some headway toward the solution of 
typical problems. 


Most urgent are descriptive studies of languages near 


extinction. With others we may pick and choose according to 
the nature of our problem--with these we have no choice but 

to salvage whatever we can. Typical of such obsolescent lan- 
guages are Piraha (Z.31.b.)(conservative monolinguals; 90 in 
1923; one of two extant languages of the isolated Muran stock); 
Atacama (Z.35.a.)(only surviving language of the Ataguita 
stock; very few speakers left); Cholon (Z.39.)(an isolated 
language; a few left; results of previous studies could be 
utilized, if a thorough modern study were made); Palmela 
(Z.39.)(southernmost Cariban language?; 400 in 1900; remnant 
or outlier?): Amuexa (Z.39.)(an isolated language being re- 
placed by Quechua; 100 monolinguals in 1930; Arawakan? only 
extant language of Panatahuan stock?); Andagqui (Z.39.)(an iso- 
lated language being replaced by Quechua; 630 in 1851; sub- 
group of Chibchan?); Arigqueme (Z.39.)(an isolated language; 

60 in 1912; Chapacuran? Tupian?); Auixira (Z.39.)(an isolated 
language; 55 in 1925; Tucanoan? Zaparoan?); Caugui (Z.39.)(an 
isolated language; small groups; a more differentiated variety 
of Aymara? a sister language?); Canichana (Z.39.)(an isolated 
language; 1939 in 1831; an independent stock?) ; Movima (Z.39.) 
(an isolated language; 1238 in 1831; independent?); Cayuvave 
(Z.39.)(100 in 1909; independent?); Itonama (Z.39.)(300 in 
1914; independent?); Leco (Z.39.)(500 in 1905; independent?) ; 
Taruma (Z.39.)(500 in 1837; Arawakan?); Colorado [I.2.a.6.(2). 
(a).] (300 in 1950; Chibdchan?; separated for over 300 years 
from the highland groups); Catacao (Z.439.)(still spoken?; only 
remaining language of a sizable group including Sec, Tallan, 
Sechura, Colan, Piura, Chira); Yaruro (Z.39.)(150 in 1950; 
independent?); Uru (Z.39.)(being replaced by Aymara; 100 in 
1931; Arawakan remnant’); Juma (Z.39.)(some left; Cariban? 
independent?); Tucuna (Z.39.)(small number left?; independent? 
Arawakan influences?); Guato (Z.39)(50-75 in 1950; independ- 
ent?); Paranauat (Z.39.)(100 in 1938; Tupian? independent?) ; 


Trumai (Z.39.)(50 in 1938; independent?); Patacho (L.6.)(16 in 
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1938; language not extinct?; independent?); Guayaqui [M.l.a.@. 
(4).2] (500 in 1920; a conservative kind of Guarani?); 
Sebondoy (Z.1.a.)(1700 in 1941; only remaining member of the 
Mocoan stock; Mocoa proper replaced by Ingano; possible 
influences of earlier Mocoan speech on this aberrant variety 
of Quechua?; Chibchan?). 


Less urgent but necessary studies for tracing migration 


history via language distributions need to be carried out in 


Cariban (J.)(point of origin and dispersion between the upper 
Xingu and the Tapajoz?), Arawakan (K.)(point of origin and 
dispersion between the Orinoco and the Rio Negro?), Tupi- 
Guaranian (M.1.)(point of origin and dispersion in the region 
of the Paraguayan Parana?), Quechuan (N.1.)(point of origin 
and dispersion in the Peruvian or Ecuadorian montafia?), and 
Chibdchan (1.2. ) (point of origin and dispersion in the Colom- 
bian highlands?). Such studies would start with detailed 
descriptions of a limited number of geographically represent- 
ative local varieties and would spread out into a broad survey 
of the dialect atlas type of a considerably larger number of 


such local varieties. The few descriptions in depth would 


serve a double purpose: (1) they would be used as a basis 

for comparative studies directed toward setting up the proto- 
language and toward retracing in detail the history of each of 
the local varieties; (2) they would be used, furthermore, as a 
guide for the preparation (a) of the grid of communities to be 
included in the atlas surveys, and (b) of the general question- 
naire to be used in carrying out the broad survey. The data 


furnished by the broad dialect geographical survey would serve 


two ends; (1) they would be used for mapping distribution of 
dialect divergences which would indicate directions of migra- 
tion, and (2) they would indicate areas of major divergence 
not adequately represented in the preliminary series of studies 
in depth; further studies in depth could then be spotted in 
such areas. 

A third general type of studies involves those where a 


shift of language has taken place. In some cases the replaced 


language is extant and is either known or may be studied. A 
number of Toba [R.2.b.a@.(1).(i).] speakers, for example, have 
adopted the Chiriguano [M.1l.a.§.(1).(a).] language, and a 
group of Mocoan (Z.1.) speakers (the Quillacinga [Z.1.b.]) 
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have taken on the Inga language. In each of these cases, both 
the replaced language (Toba) or one very close to it (Sebondoy) 
and the replacing language (Chiriguano and Inga, respectively, ) 
are extant, and it is possible to determine by comparison of 
the two what influence the replaced language has had on the 
replacing tongue. In other cases the replaced language is 
unknown. Its characteristics may only be inferred by a care- 
ful comparison of the languages related to the replacing 

tongue for the purpose of isolating those features of the 
replacing tongue which are attributable to the influence of 


the replaced language, and may, accordingly, be presumed to 


have been characteristic of it. Examples of this type are 
numerous: The Yaaucaniga (formerly?) learned Abipén [R.2.b.f. 
(1).(a).], the Cussari (formerly Cariban?) learned Tupi 


[M.1.b.8.(7).], the Chane (formerly Arawakan?) learned Guarani 
[M.1.a.8.(7).], the Tora [Z.25.b.@.7] (formerly Chapacuran?) 
learned Guarani [M.l.a.f.(2).], the Arauiti (formerly 
Arawakan?) learned Tupi [M.1.b.9%.(2).(c).(@).(ii).], and the 
Hibito [Z.39.] learned Quechua. Large numbers of languages, 
particularly in west central Mexico, and in Ecuador and Peru, 
have disappeared under conditions such that their former 
speakers are no longer isolable as a group whose peculiar way: 
of speaking the replacing language may be studied. Traces of 
such extinct languages may nonetheless be discovered in local 
place names, and in structurally peculiar groups of loanwords 
in the replacing languages. 

A fourth general type of studies involves loans from the 
culturally important or geographically widespread languages 
to the culturally subordinate or more strictly localized 
languages. For example, Quechua loans in Araucanian, Lingua 
Geral loans in Maue [M.1.b.y.(3).(a).], or Arawakan loans in 
Jirajara [Z.8.d.] may furnish valuable information on the 
extent and nature of their contact with one another. 


A fifth type of study involves the pidginized or Creo- 


lized languages in the area, where the amount of loan material 


is so large that interesting questions arise as to (1) the 
genetic identity of the basic structure, and (2) the pro- 

portions and rationale of the various levels of loans from 
outside sources. Such languages are Black Carib (H.4.) 


H. 
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influence? French influence?), and Mandinga [I.2.a.f.(4). 
(o).] (Chibchan? African influence?). 


We hope that in the not too far distant future new 
cadres, adequately trained in descriptive linguistics, in the 
techniques of linguistic comparison and reconstruction and in 
those of dialect geography, will tackle such selected portions 
of the Latin American indigenous language field and will bring 
in a new ordering of the material which will demonstrate its 
validity by the light it sheds on the history of the cultures 


of the Indians of Latin America. 
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The Prehistoric Civilizations of Nuclear America 


GORDON R. WILLEY 
Harvard University 
INTRODUCTION 

HE native agricultural civilizations of the New World had their begin- 
nings and their highest development in those areas that have been sub- 
sumed under the term “Nuclear America” (Kroeber 1948:779). The desig- 
nation has both a geographical and a cultural connotation. The areas involved 
embrace central and southern Mexico, Central America, the north Andes, 
and Peru. This is the axis of aboriginal high culture in the Americas and, as 
such, the major center of prehistoric diffusion for the western hemisphere. To 
the best of our knowledge, it stands clearly apart and essentially independent 

from the comparabie culture core of the Old World. 

Kroeber (1948:784-85; 1952:377—95) has suggested the analogy between 
the American civilizational nucleus of Mexico-Peru and the ““Oikoumene”’ of 
the Old World. Readapting the old Greek concept of the “‘inhabited”’ or civil- 
ized world (Kroeber 1952:379 and 392), he has defined the Oikoumene for 
purposes of culture-historical analysis as “... the millennially interrelated 
higher civilizations in the connected mainland masses of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere,” and “‘as a great web of culture growth, areally extensive and rich in 
content.’’ It is, in effect, a vast diffusion sphere (see Hawkes 1954) interlinked 
across continents by common cultural content. The comparison with Nuclear 
America seems particularly apt. In both cases the great historic nexuses have 
considerable time depth at their centers, and in both they have influenced 
those cultures marginal to them at relatively later points on the time scale. 
Further, as Kroeber (1952:383-—84) has also pointed out, the essential and 
underlying bonds in each are those of content as distinguished from style or 
value. Within each, diverse civilizations (or styles) have sprung up as unique 
reworkings of a common cultural content held within the ‘““Oikoumene.”’ The 
differences in configuration between the Oikoumene of the Old World and 
what might be considered the New World “Oikoumene” appear to be func- 
tions of time. The much greater age of civilization in the eastern hemisphere 
seems to have allowed for a more complete dispersal of cultural content 
throughout the Old World Oikoumene. As Kroeber (1952:392) has stated: 

. inventions or new cultural materials have tended to be transmitted, 
sooner or later, from end to end.” Within the Americas these processes of dis- 
semination were well under way, spreading fanwise from the Middle American 
and Peruvian nuclei, but they were terminated by the European conquests 
before much of the content of the New World “Oikoumene” had reached its 
outermost marches in the northern and southern continents. Similarly, cer- 
tain styles, specific civilizations and their value systems spread throughout 
large parts of the Old World Oikoumene—their propagation and acceptance 
undoubtedly facilitated by the ancient base of mutually held cultural content 
upon which they rode; and these knit together more tightly the grand diffu- 
sion sphere of Eurasia-Africa. In America these epiphenomena of the ‘‘Oecu- 
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menical”’ base were in their infancy, yet the Inca style and civilization and its 
diffusion throughout much of Andean South America may be prototypical of 
events which, with opportunity, might have transpired on a wider scale. 

This analogy between the Oikoumene of the ancient world and Nuclear 
America provides a basis of understanding for the following discussions of 
New World prehistory. We are considering the cultures of Mexico-Peru (and 
intervening areas) as a great historical unit or diffusion sphere which, in spite 
of important regional stylistic differences, possesses a certain common culture 
content. In the succeeding pages I propose to examine this content, to offer 
hypotheses as to its origins and dissemination, and to further treat the simi- 
larities and differences of the course of civilization in the two principal sub- 
centers of Nuclear America—Middle America and Peru. Before setting out on 
this task it seems advisable to review, briefly, a concept which is closely re- 
lated to the Oikoumene analogy and which is fundamental to all our ensuing 
discussions. This is the idea of an “Archaic” or ‘“‘Formative”’ type of culture 
(or cultures) as underlying, and basic to, the later American high civilizations. 

The theory of an “‘Archaic” cultural substratum, characterized by seden- 
tary village life, agriculture, pottery making, and other ‘‘neolithic’’ arts, as 
being basic to the later New World civilizations was first advanced by Spinden 
(1917, 1928). He concluded that these ideas of the old substratum were dif- 
fused north and south from Middle America to provide the basis for much of 
aboriginal culture in the New World. At the time Spinden proposed this, 
many of the earlier culture phases of Middle American and Peruvian pre- 
history, which have since been revealed, were unknown; hence he lacked data 
to support his hypothesis. Certain particulars of the scheme—such as the 
specific center of “‘Archaic”’ origins being attributed to the Valley of Mexico 
and the selection of pottery figurine types as inevitable hallmarks of an Ameri- 
can “Archaic’’—remain unproved or highly unlikely (see Kidder 1936). Never- 
theless, the central theoretical theme stands. Continued archeological research 
has shown that the Middle American and Peruvian civilizations are preceded 
by less complex cultures of a village agricultural type, that these earlier cul- 
tures have a generally similar content, and that significant portions of this 
content were diffused widely beyond the geographical boundaries of the later 
civilizations. Recent recognition of New World ‘‘Formative”’ cultures is based 
upon these stratigraphic facts and their interpretation. The ‘‘Formative” con- 
cept, as it has been used in Peru (Larco Hoyle 1948; Strong 1948a; Willey 
1948), Middle Amercia (Armillas 1948; Caso 1953), and for interareal com- 
parisons (Steward 1948, 1949; Willey 1950; Strong 1951), is a reformulation 
of the Spinden “‘Archiac”’ hypothesis. The ! srmative cultures are, in the sense 
of our foregoing analogy, the foundation layer of the New World ‘“‘Oikoumene.” 


THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN CIVILIZATIONS: A SYNOPSIS 


MIppDLE AMERICA 


‘The prehistory of Middle America (central and southern Mexico and the 
Mayan regions of upper Central America—see Kirchhoff [1943] for a geo- 
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graphical definition of ‘‘Mesoamerica’’) is usually generalized under three 
main chronological subdivisions for which various terms have been used. 
Alternatives are included in parentheses: 


1. Formative (Archaic, Developmental, Pre-Classic) 
2. Classic (Florescent) 
3. Postclassic (Militaristic, Expansionistic, Historic). 


All these subdivisions refer to agricultural-sedentary patterns. Cultural 
remains preceding the Formative have been found, and some of these appear 
to be of remote age and to represent early hunting groups (De Terra 1949; 
Aveleyra and Maldonado-Koerdell 1953). Others, such as the Tamaulipas cave 
finds on the northeastern periphery of the Middle American area, are some- 
what later, dating at about 2500 B.c. (MacNeish 1950; Libby 1952a, no. 687- 
2494 + 280 B.c.'). The Tamaulipas caves reveal a primitive type of maize but no 
pottery, and the total artifact assemblages indicate hunting and collecting 
economies in spite of the presence of maize. 

The earliest Formative culture phases, according to radiocarbon dating, 
are in the Valley of Mexico. Here, the Early Zacatenco level dates from the 
middle of the second millennium B.c. (Arnold and Libby 1951, no. 196—1360 
+250 B.c.). Early Zacatenco (Vaillant 1930) is represented by a large village 
site of deep living refuse. Corn-grinding metate and mano implements are 
numerous; the ceramic art is revealed in competently made incised and simply 
painted vessels; and handmade figurines of human form are abundant. A 
number of successive culture phases of the Formative follow the Early Zaca- 
tenco (Vaillant 1941; Porter 1953). There is substantial cultural continuity 
from one phase to the next, but the sequence also registers strong outside in- 
fluences at various times. Toward the close of the Formative stage flat-topped 
or platform mounds appear, and these constructions seem to mark ceremonial 
sites. These are the first evidences in the Valley of Mexico of large-scale 
architectural works. 

Elsewhere in Middle America the Formative pattern is repeated (Wau- 
chope 1950; MacNeish 1954). Thisis not to say that culture is uniform through- 
out the area on the early time levels. There are some close cross-ties, such as 
the ones between the Formative phases of the Valley of Mexico and Michoa- 
can (Noguera 1939) or between the earliest periods of the Huasteca and Peten 
Maya chronologies (Ekholm 1944; MacNeish 1954); but there are few wide- 
spread stylistic linkages at this time. The widely held similarities tend to be of 
a general technical sort—the predominance of plain and incised wares, hand- 
made figurines, and the absence of well-developed architectural features— 
indicating a gradual diffusion of certain technologies rather than rapid 
dissemination of more specialized traits. Apparently, the mound building- 
ceremonial center complex is a late Formative concept, belonging to such 
phases as the Peten Chicanel (but not the earlier Mamom), the Cuicuilco 
(but not Early Zacatenco or other pre-Cuicuilco manifestations), and the 
Monte Alban I (see Wauchope 1950; MacNeish 1954). Yet it should be pointed 
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out that the case for a “village farmer” preceding a ‘“‘village farmer-plus- 
ceremonial center” complex is not a clear-cut one. In the long Formative 
sequence in the Guatemalan highlands at Kaminaljuyu (Shook 1951; Shook 
and Kidder 1952) platform mounds are placed in the next-to-earliest 
Arevalo phase and may even be part of the still earlier Las Charcas phase. In 
Yucatan there is also evidence that mounds belong to the earlier part of the 
Formative (Brainerd 1951). The difficulties in resolving this problem are those 
of cross-dating. For example, we cannot be certain just where the Guatemalan 
highland Arevalo phase equates with the Peten or Valley of Mexico Formative 
chronologies. Until this is established, the earliest appearances of a trait like 
temple mound construction and its diffusion cannot be pinned down and 
plotted. 

In brief, the Formative cultures of Middle America come upon the scene as 
fully integrated sedentary agricultural, pottery making complexes. Formative 
pottery, though usually not elaborately decorated, was by no means crude or 
experimental. The total impression is that the Formative cultures have behind 
them a considerable period of growth and development. Evidences of this have 
not yet been found. The Tamaulipas cave cultures, such as the La Perra phase, 
may show the ancient beginnings of agriculture; but the intermediate periods, 
if such do exist, are still lacking. In the latter part of the Formative, ceremonial 
center construction began, and many of the mounds built at this time are of 
impressive size. Radiocarbon dates from the late Formative cluster between 
about 600 B.c. and 200 B.c. (Arnoid and Libby 1951, no. 202—615 + 200 B.c.; 
no. 200—472+250 B.c.; no. 424—650+170 B.c.; no. 425—273+145 B.c.), 
suggesting a closing date for the Formative cultures at just before the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era. 

The beginnings of Middle American Classic cultures coincide with the 
first Initial Series stelae of the Maya calendar in the Peten, with the Teoti- 
huacan II (or Miccaotli) phase (Armillas 1950) of the Valley of Mexico, with 
Monte Alban IIIa in Oaxaca, and the Aurora-Esperanza phases of Kamin- 
aljuyu. It is believed that these events are more or less contemporaneous. It 
is possible that the opening of the Teotihuacan II phase antedates the earliest 
Uaxactun stela by three hundred to four hundred years; however, if the 
12.9.0.0.0 (Spinden) correlation of the Maya long count is followed rather than 
the 11.16.0.0.0 correlation (Goodman-Thompson), lowland Maya early Classic 
(Tzakol phase) beginnings would be about coeval with the advent of Teoti- 
huacan II. The demographic trends between Middle American Formative and 
Classic are not clear. In some localities, such as the Valley of Mexico, the settle- 
ment indications imply population increase and population concentration 
(Armillas 1950); in others, as is the case in the Guatemalan highlands, over- 
all population size appears to be as great in the Formative phases as in the 
Classic, and concentration of population seems to be even greater in the earlier 
periods (Shook and Proskouriakoff Ms.). A number of Classic trends are, how- 
ever, definite and distinguish the stage quantitatively and qualitatively from 
the Formative. Ceremonial architecture is more elaborate, architectural de- 
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vices such as apron moldings and plinths are widely used, and the ceremonial 
units themselves—the mounds, plazas, temples, and palaces—are more numer- 
ous and more carefully planned than in the late Formative. There is a general 
tendency toward the production of more finely decorated pottery with the 
use of polychrome painting and ornate modeling. Similarly, other craft prod- 
ucts enjoy an aesthetic refinement. 

There is observable continuity of early Classic out of late Formative cul- 
tures in most regions. In the Valley of Mexico the strong figurine tradition of 
the Formative is maintained in the Classic phases, but with the technical 
innovation of the mold. At Monte Alban the Classic anthropomorphic modeled 
urns have Formative prototypes in the same site zone, and the development of 
the Classic Zapotecan glyphs can be traced back to the Pre-Classic inscrip- 
tions (Caso 1938). In the lowland Maya regions there are a number of carry- 
overs in ceramic shapes and technical features from the late Formative 
Chicanel phase into early Classic Tzakol, but a host of new Maya traits—the 
stelae, sculpture, the corbelled vault, writing, and the calendar—appear with 
dramatic suddenness. Thus, in addition to local growth, the early Classic was a 
period of new ideas. Some of these ideas, like the basal-flanged bowl of Maya 
or the tripod fresco jar of Teotihuacan II-III, can be traced approximately as 
to original source and distribution; others are more difficult to plot as to origins 
and routes of dispersal. To generalize, the trait diffusions of the Classic, par- 
ticularly the early Classic, must have resulted from rapid processes of dissemi- 
nation of ideas and products (trade), whereas the Formative diffusions seem to 
have been much more gradual. 

The end of Classic Tectihuacan is marked by the catastrophic destruction 
of that great site and by the appearances of new styles and, perhaps, peoples. 
In the south, the Maya Classic centers of the Peten, the Usumacinta, and the 
Motagua-Chamelecon were all abandoned shortly after the beginning of the 
tenth cycle of the long count. How closely co-ordinate in time these events 
were is debatable. If Teotihuacan was destroyed by A.D. 700, the collapse of the 
“Old Empire” Maya centers would be approximately coeval if the terminal 
date for the Maya lowland Classic is interpreted in the 12.9.0.0.0 correlation. 
Recent radiocarbon dates from the late Classic period at Tikal support this 
correlation (Kulp 1951, no. 113—a.p. 481+120; Libby 1954, no. 948—a.p. 
468+120; Libby 1954, no. 949—a.p. 432+170). On the other hand, the 
11.16.0.0.0 correlation places the end of Maya lowland Classic at about 4.p. 
900. In general, the archeological sequences of Middle America as a whole 
seem to accord more closely with the 11.16.0.0.0 correlation than with the 
12.9.0.0.0. 

Causes of the decline and fall of the Middle American Classic cultures have 
been the subject of a good deal of speculation. In the Valley of Mexico there 
seems little doubt but what the immediate cause was military disaster, prob- 
ably resulting from the pressure of new population groups entering the orbit 
of Mexican high civilization from the northern frontiers. Such happenings may 
also have had indirect effects upon the southern centers; the Tula-Toltec in- 
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fluences into Yucatan after the close of the Maya Classic certainly suggest 
this. There are, in addition, other possibilities as to causes which may have 
contributed to the Maya Classic decline (see Ricketson and Ricketson 1937; 
Thompson 1954; Meggers 1954). 

The Postclassic stage of Middle American prehistory, which dates in the 
last eight hundred to five hundred years preceding the Spanish conquest, has 
been characterized as militaristic, expansionistic, secularized, and urbanized. 
There are evidences for these trends, but they are not manifested in all Middle 
American regions. An increase in warfare is reflected in the appearance of 
fortifications and fortified sites in many regions. This trend is paralleled by 
what were probably larger political domains than existed earlier, the Aztec 
state of the late Postclassic being the outstanding example. There is also con- 
siderable evidence of “expansionism” in the archeological and legendary-his- 
torical records. Toltec-style Chichen Itza in the heart of Yucatan, in the early 
Postclassic, and Nahua towns deep into Central America, in the late Post- 
classic, are examples. Secularism must be judged relatively. Religion seems 
always to have been a powerful force in Middle American civilizations. There 
is, it is true, something of a decline in the size, amount, and fineness of religious 
architecture in the Postclassic as opposed to the Classic. There are, however, 
exceptions to this; and, also, it must be questioned just how sure and sensitive 
a guide architecture is for the interpretation of cultural values. Urbanism, in 
the sense of population size and density, is easier to measure than the attribute 
of secularism, at least from the archeological standpoint; but, unfortunately, 
there has been little field research along these lines. In the Valley of Mexico 
there are some indications that Teotihuacan had, in effect, become an urban 
zone, in addition to the ceremonial precincts, before the close of the Classic 
stage. Certainly Postclassic Tenochtitlan, with its estimated 60,000 inhabit- 
ants, appears to have had urban qualifications. In Yucatan, Mayapan (Rup- 
pert and Smith 1952), with its some four thousand houses within the enclosure 
wall, suggests the urban trend, but we know too little of the preceding Classic 
Maya settlement patterns to be able to judge its full significance. In highland 
Guatemala the Postclassic sites, although frequently fortified, are not espe- 
cially large. 

There are a number of horizonal traits which characterize the Middle 
American Postclassic, such as the widespread appearances of Plumbate and 
Fine Orange wares in the early part of the stage and the popularity of Mixteca- 
Puebla polychrome pottery and related styles in the later periods. Metals 
come into use in the Postclassic, particularly in southwestern Mexico, and 
there is some evidence to suggest that irrigation now became important in 
western Mexico and in the Valley of Mexico (Angel Palerm, personal communi- 
cation, 1954). 

Finally, and somewhat impressionistically, most Middle American pre- 
historians agree that there is a tendency for aesthetic decline in the Post- 
classic. This is difficult to measure, and it may be that, rather than decline, a 
plateau of achievement was attained in the Classic which was not, subse- 
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quently, surpassed in the Postclassic cultures. In some places, as in the Mayan 
regions, this putative decline does seem to have been accompanied by a lessen- 
ing of intellectual and scientific accomplishments, as revealed in the calendar, 
astronomy, and writing. 


PERU 


The natural environment of the Peruvian area, by contrast with the varied 
regional settings which compose Middle America, has an impressive uniform- 
ity. There are essentially two types of country for human occupation: the 
small oases valleys of the desert coast and the highland basins. These two types 
are in juxtaposition to one another. Many of the coastal streams head up into 
the highlands in such a way as to offer reasonably easy means of contact be- 
tween sierra and coast. The archeology of Peru, or Peru-Bolivia, seems to re- 
flect this environmental homogeneity. Regional styles develop, but they are, 
again and again, interpenetrated by styles which have an area-wide or broad 
horizonal significance (Kroeber 1944; Willey 1945). This complex interlacing of 
small regional cultures, over long periods of time, has given rise to the ‘‘co- 
tradition” or culture-area-in-time-depth concept (Bennett 1948). Regional 
independence should not be minimized, but it is important to note that Peru- 
vian prehistoric cultures, in toto, form a somewhat tighter diffusion sphere 
than do those of Middle America. 

Peruvian archeology has been divided into major chronological segments in 
much the same fashion as Middle America. These divisions have varied in 
name, number, and, to some extent, in attributed content, but in essentials 
they are similar. All classifiers agree upon a Formative (Evolutive, Cultist- 
Experimenter) stage or epoch as marking the beginnings of maize agriculture 
and developed pottery (see Larco Hoyle 1948; Strong 1948a, 1951; Willey 
1948, 1950; Bennett and Bird 1949). This is followed by a Classic (Regional 
Classic, Florescent, Mastercraftsman) stage of artistic climax and architectural 
achievement. The final stage, or stages, which we will refer to here as Post- 
classic, have been designated variously as Fusional-Imperialist, City Builder- 
Imperialist, Expansionist, and Militarist. 

As with Middle America, this classification refers to the fully agricultural 
patterns. The projectile points and other flint tools of early hunting groups 
have been found in both Peruvian highlands and coast (Bennett and Bird 
1949), but these remains appear to long antedate the Peruvian Formative. 
On the north Peruvian coast, immediately precedent to the Formative phases 
of that region, there is evidence of a long occupation of agricultural-collecting 
peoples which ranges from about 2500 B.c. (Libby 1951, no. 598—2348 + 230 
B.C.) up to the advent of the Formative Cupisnique and Middle Guafiape 
phases at approximately 1000 B.c. (Libby 1952b, no. 75—715+200 B.c.; 
Kulp 1952, no. 122A—1199+90 B.c.). This agricultural-collecting period is 
without maize and lacks pottery except for its final three or tour centuries 
when a plain ware of simple vessel forms makes its appearance. There is, how- 
ever, a continuity, or near-continuity, of occupation and culture between the 
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premaize period and the subsequent Cupisnique phase of the early Formative. 

The early Formative cultures of the Peruvian coast have as their basis the 
small agricultural village. It is doubtful if the canal irrigation, which was to 
make possible the dense populations of the later periods, had yet appeared. 
Sites are relatively few in number. Platform mounds, which almost certainly 
represent religious, or politicoreligious, centers, were constructed. Cerro 
Blanco and Punguri in the Nepefia Valley are the best known coastal examples 
(Tello 1943), and others have been reported from the Chicama Valley (Larco 
Hoyle 1941). These early-period phases of Peru are linked by a developed and 
sophisticated art style, the Chavin. The Chavin style, with its specialized 
feline-condor iconography, covered all north and central Peru on this early 
horizon, varying in its expression from the monumental stone carving of high- 
land Chavin de Huantar to the incised pottery decoration of the coastal 
valleys. 

Most of our knowledge of the development of the Peruvian Formative 
cultures comes from the north coast, so it is from this region that the trends or 
changes which are here briefly reviewed have been observed. Between early 
and late Formative there was a great population upswing, and this increase in 
numbers of people in each valley almost certainly is related to the appearance 
of canal irrigation (Willey 1953). Village communities remained small, but 
there are numerous evidences of multivillage activity in addition to the canal 
systems. Large hilltop fortifications and platform mounds are the principal 
examples. At the very close of the late Formative, or the beginning of the 
Classic phases (depending upon where the classifier draws the line), canal sys- 
tems are so complex that it is obvious that there were sociopolitical means of 
close co-operation within each coastal valley. The degree of centralization and 
authoritarianism can only be speculated upon, however. In general, the late 
Formative was a time of technical advance or experimentation. Metallurgical 
techniques, as applied to ornaments, were diffused. Ceramics lacked the dis- 
tinctive Chavin-style incised decorations, and a variety of simple painting 
techniques (white-on-red, two-color negative) were substituted; but new firing 
methods, vessel forms, and life modeling came to the fore. 

Regionalism and regional traditions in prehistoric Peru must not be lost 
sight of in the above generalizations, which, as stated, apply to the north 
coast. It is probable that population increase characterized most of Peru dur- 
ing the Formative, but this is not certainly known. Some strong regional tend- 
encies are, undoubtedly, tied to environmental differences between coast and 
highland. Adobe architecture as opposed to stone, or the emphasis upon canal 
irrigation versus terracing, is self-evident. Other regional differences cannot be 
explained so readily. On the south coast and in the south highlands Formative 
pottery is often multicolored, whereas in the north painting always took a 
secondary role to incising and modeling. It is noteworthy, too, that Chavin 
stylistic influence was never strong in the south and that the art of the south, 
while showing some element similarities to the central and northern Peruvian 
regions, followed traditions of its own. 
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Peruvian Classic cultures, such as Mochica, Early Lima (or Maranga), 
Nazca, Classic Tiahuanaco, and Recuay, apparently date from about the 
beginning of the Christian Era. This is in accordance with radiocarbon dat- 
ings (Libby 1951, no. 619—a.p.112 + 190 —Mochica; Arnold and Libby 1951, 
no. 460, no. 521—38+ 200 B.c. and a.p.272+200—Nazca; Libby 1952a, no. 
658—A.D.636 + 250—Nazca). Guess estimates (see Bennett and Bird 1949; 
Strong and Evans 1952; Willey 1953) have been somewhat later. Judging from 
the settlement studies in a single north coast valley (Willey 1953), there was 
little population increase between late Formative and early Classic. However, 
larger site concentrations are reported, as well as more impressive mound 
and ceremonial constructions. This increase in site size, particularly of cere- 
monial or politicoreligious centers, seems to hold for the north and central 
coasts (Stumer 1954) and, probably, for the south coast (Strong 1954). In the 
highlands this trend is not definite. Classic Tiahuanaco and Pucara of the 
south highlands, both large and elaborate architectural complexes, would seem 
to be consistent with it; but Chavin de Huantar, the Formative stage center, is 
probably larger than later shrines or centers in the north highlands. On the 
north coast the fortified strong points of the late Formative developed into 
specialized military centers, and Mochica representative art is a testimonial 
to warfare. Large buildings with big rooms and corridors are also constructed 
in conjunction with great platform mound sites. Presumably these had palace 
or administrative functions. 

The art of the Peruvian Classic is regionally specialized and technically 
and aesthetically climactic. Old regional continuities can be detected in all 
the great styles. Mochica sculptured and moldmade pottery derives from the 
sculptural and modeling tendencies of the earlier north-coast Cupisnique, 
Salinar, and Gallinazo phases. In the same manner the polychrome features 
of the south-coast Paracas phase are retained and elaborated in the subsequent 
Nazca styles. Trade and exchange among regional centers appears to have been 
going on at this time, particularly between coast and highland, but these con- 
tacts do not seem to have been sufficient to have deflected or modified well- 
organized regional styles. 

The Tiahuanaco horizon style has been used by archeologists to mark the 
termination of the Classic cultures. However this style and its near pan- 
Peruvian diffusion are interpreted, there can be no doubt that it was con- 
comitant with significant social and political changes (Willey 1948, 1951). 
New settlement and architectural types appear on the central and north coasts 
at this time. These new types and changes include the planned rectangular 
inclosure site; a multiroomed dwelling unit of symmetrical plan ranging from 
small to great size; large, apparently empty, garrison-like inclosures; the wide- 
spread use of massive tapia, rather than small brick, adobe; and a definite 
decline in platform mound construction. Stylistic changes vary in kind and 
intensity during the Tiahuanaco horizon. On the south coast the changes are 
definite, but there is a tendency for a blending of old Nazca vessel shapes, de- 
signs, and colors with the Tiahuanaco iconography. On the central coast the 
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Tiahuanaco artistic impact is somewhat starker, while north coast Mochica 
styles are virtually obliterated by the new influences. The origins of the 
Tiahuanaco influences are still a puzzle. Wari, a great ceremonial and dwelling 
site in the central highlands, may be the most important source of the art style 
and, perhaps, some of the forces behind the diffusion of the style (Bennett 
1953). The actual iconography of the pottery paintings and textiles which are 
found so widespread over coast and highland may have an earlier and Classic- 
level origin at the Tiahuanaco site proper in highland Bolivia. Rowe (1945), by 
historical reckoning, has placed the onslaught of the Tiahuanaco stylistic wave 
at A.D. 1000. If this is correct, and if radiocarbon dates are also correct, the 
Classic civilizations of Peru had a time range of a millennium or more. 

The latter part of the Peruvian Postclassic stage is the period of the large 
local kingdoms of the coast, such as the Chimu and the Chincha, and of the 
various states of the highlands which were, subsequently, overrun by the Inca 
empire. On the coast the late Posiclassic sites—Chan Chan, Pacatnamu, and 
Cajamarquilla, to name a few—represent the largest population concentrations 
of Peruvian, and perhaps New World, prehistory. The planned rectangular 
inclosure community, noted in early Postclassic times, is the dominant archi- 
tectural motif of these late coastal cities. Some of these aggregates and com- 
plexes of inclosures with their numerous rooms and courtyards also contained 
units which appear to be palaces or temples. These have been referred to as 
“urban elite’ centers; other massed clusters of houses and rooms without the 
more elaborate specialized buildings are designated as “urban lay” centers 
(Schaedel 1951). The various late Postclassic states are characterized by dis- 
tinct new styles, but styles of a quality inferior to those of the Classic cultures. 
The Chimu pottery and metalwork show an interesting blend of old Classic 
Mochica concepts, Tiahuanacoid infusions, and other less readily identifiable 
elements. Similar fusions of local and Tiahuanacoid traditions are seen else- 
where. Throughout Peru, at this time, metalcraft was widely known. Orna- 
ments of gold, copper, silver,and alloys were manufactured and widely traded, 
and in some regions weapons and tools were made of copper or bronze. 

The Inca expansion from a small national hearth around Cuzco, in the 
south highlands, to a domain reaching over the entire Peruvian area and far 
beyond wasa series of events that can be telescoped into the last century before 
the arrival of the Spanish in 1532. In general technology and culture the Inca 
participated in the common Peruvian co-tradition. Their empire thus appears 
to be an achievement of social and politicai organization. That there was pre- 
cedent or tradition for empire building in pre-Incaic Peru is probable in the 
light of such a phenomenon as the Tiahuanaco stylistic diffusion. 


CHRONOLOGICAL CORRELATION OF MIDDLE AMERICAN AND PERUVIAN 
SEQUENCES 
The above synopses are attempts to present the salient facts—plus some 
integrative interpretation—of the prehistory of native Middle America and 
Peru. These are the peaks of New World civilization, the high contours, so to 
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speak, of the American “Oikoumene.” What is their interrelationship? What 
archeological traces of historical contact can be identified between these two 
centers? That some relationship existed is evident. Maize and a variety of 
other cultivated plants are shared by the two areas. So are numerous culture 
elements. To deal with these problems most effectively it is necessary to turn 
to chronologies—absolute and relative—and to see if we can co-ordinate in 
time, in any manner whatsoever, the sequences of events in prehistoric Peru 
and Middle America. 

The greatest difficulty in effecting chronological correlations between 
Middle America and Peru is the lack of adequate archeological sequence data 
in the intervening regions of lower Central America, Colombia, and Ecuador. 
Middle American relative chronologies have been pushed southward only to 
the Ulua-Comayagua drainages in Honduras, and reliable Peruvian archeo- 
logical sequences have been established only as far north as the Chicama Valley 
and the Callejon de Huaylas. For the vast area between, there is a substantial 
amount of survey information, but, except for an occasional, isolated strati- 
graphic datum, there is little in the way of time ordering of prehistoric cultures. 
A long sequence in northeastern Colombia (Reichel-Dolmatoff 1954) which as 
yet has only local significance, the beginnings of chronology in Panama (Willey 
and McGimsey 1954), and some partly established, partly inferential, chrono- 
logical arrangements in Ecuador (Jij6n y Caamafio 1927, 1930; Collier and 
Murra 1943; Bennett 1946a; Bushnell 1951) are among these few exceptions. 
It is, of course, possible to trace various traits through these intervening areas, 
between Middle America and Peru, without reference to the time factor; but 
in the absence of relative chronological alignments such trait distributions are 
not convincing as proof of historical interrelationships. In attempting cultural 
and chronological correlations between Peru and Middle America we must, 
then, rely chiefly upon sequences within these two areas and upon means of 
supplying absolute dates for these sequences. Where possible we shall utilize 
such chronological information as is available from the intervening regions. 

In recent papers (Willey Ms. a, b) I have reviewed the subject of Middle 
American-Peruvian interrelationships from an archeological point of view, 
discussing certain conditions and limiting circumstances which surround the 
problem. In the first place, the nature of the evidence linking the two major 
American civilizational areas is that of culture con.ent, not style. Second, cer- 
tain myths and nonmaterial traits recorded from the ethnchistoric periods, 
while strong arguments for ancient contacts, are not, in most cases, identifiable 
in the archeological and relative chronological records. Third, the data of 
physical anthropology are not yet complete enough, or are not sufficiently 
specific, to be of much help on this problem. A possible exception is the cul- 
tural-physical trait of cranial deformation. The case for contact, then, is 
essentially an archeological one. 

Prior to about 1000 B.c. there are no good evidences of diffusion between the 
Middle American and Peruvian centers of Nuclear America. That New World 
migrations and diffusions of a general north-to-south direction took place long 
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before this date is attested by the presence of man in the Valley of Mexico and 
at the Straits of Magellan as early as 9000 and 6000 B.c. (Libby 1952b, nos. 
204, 485). A few thousand years later it is likely that techniques of grinding 
and polishing stone and certain stone forms, such as the Californian “charm- 
stone,” were diffused from North to South America. But such contacts ante- 
date the rise of American maize agriculture and have no immediate bearing 
upon the growth and historical interrelatedness of the New World “Oikou- 
mene.” Maize agriculture, it will be remembered, is at least as early as 2500 
B.C. in northeastern Mexico, and a similar primitive strain of corn was pres- 
ent in preceramic cultures in New Mexico as early or earlier (Libby 1952a, 
various dates on Bat Cave, New Mexico). A local agricultural complex of the 
Peruvian coast is approximately contemporaneous with these dates, but this 
complex is without maize. The first substantial evidence of interrelationship 
between Middle America and Peru comes several hundred years later with the 
appearance of more fully developed maize and the Cupisnique culture of 
north Peru. The most reliable radiocarbon dating association with Cupis- 
nique culture is the mean date of 715 B.c. (Libby 1952b, no. 75). 

Historical connections between Middle American cultures of about 700 
B.c. and Peruvian Cupisnique are suggested by much more than the common 
possession of developed maize. As Porter (1953) has shown, there are a number 
of fairly complex items which are shared by Cupisnique and the Valley of 
Mexico Tlatilco phase. Tlatilco appears to date somewhere in the middle 
Formative sequence of Mexico. Such a placement would be approximately 
midway between the Early Zacatenco and Cuicuilco phases whose previously 
cited dates are circa 1350 and 400 B.c., respectively. Such a time position is rea- 
sonably consistent with the Cupisnique radiocarbon dates, and this chrono- 
logical alignment enhances the possibilities of Middle American-Peruvian 
diffusions of Tlatilco-Cupisnique culture elements (see Wauchope 1954, 
“Scheme A” for a similar alignment). One of the trait elements which Cupis- 
nique and Tlatilco share is rocker-stamped pottery. In general, rocker-stamped 
ware has a consistent middle to late Formative time position wherever it is 
found in Middle America. Between Honduras and Peru the rocker-stamped 
technique has been found in only one locality. This is on the lower Magdalena 
River in northern Colombia where Reichel-Dolmatoff (1954) places it at the 
bottom of a sequence of polychrome wares and postulates a respectable antiq- 
uity for it. In Peru, rocker-stamped pottery is known only from Cupisnique 
and other Chavin horizon phases. Traits besides the one of rocker-stamped 
decoration of pottery which link Tlatilco and Cupisnique include stirrup- 
spouted vessels, combined incised and painted pottery, predominance of 
polished black-brown wares, whistling jars, the jaguar motif, and pottery 
stamps. All these traits are found in one or another region of the interlying 
Ecuadorian-Colombian-Central American areas, but they are not found as a 
complex nor can their earliest occurrences be defined as to sequence position. 

Another important trait which is first known from Peru on the Chavin 
horizon is the platform mound used asa base for presumed religious or politico- 
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religious buildings. In coastal Peru these are constructed largely of adobe; 
in Middle America they consist, variously, of adobe, rubble, and stone 
masonry. In Middle America, as we have noted before, the platform mound is a 
late Formative trait in most regions although it appears to be somewhat earlier 
in the Guatemalan highlands (Libby 1954, no. 886—1017 + 240 B.c.— Majadas 
phase’). Thus, although platform mounds are not associated with the Tlatilco 
phase in the Valley of Mexico middle Formative, they are widespread through- 
out Middle America at a slightly later time and, in Guatemala, seem to be as 
early as, or earlier than, Tlatilco. It is suggested that the idea of the platform 
mound diffused from Middle America to Peru between 1000 and 500 B.c. and 
that it was a part of the same general diffusion that introduced developed 
maize and rocker-stamped pottery. This is, in effect, a restatement of Spin- 
den’s “Archaic” hypothesis. At the present time it cannot be proved, but the 
typological, stratigraphic, and radiocarbon dating evidences so far assembled 
favor the interpretation. Temple or platform mounds are found in Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica (Strong 1948b), and a few small ones have been reported from 
Panama (Stirling 1949). Large mounds are known from parts of the Ecuado- 
rian coast, but in Colombia mound building seems to have been restricted 
mainly to burial tumuli (Bennett 1946b; Hernandez de Alba 1946). Nowhere 
in these geographically intervening areas can the earliest appearances of plat- 
form mounds be dated securely or with reference to Middle American se- 
quences. The distributional data, thus, do little to support the hypothesis of 
the diffusion of the platform mound from Middle America to Peru, but, at the 
same time, they do not rule it out. 

Historical contact between Middle America and Peru seems to have con- 
tinued, following these earliest evidences for diffusion. Resist-dye painting of 
pottery, which in Peru is just post-Chavin horizon, has its first Valley of 
Mexico occurrences as a minority type in Tlatilco and as a more important 
type in the late Formative Ticoman phase (Vaillant 1931). This is, for the 
most part, the chronological position of negative painted ware in other Middle 
American regions. An exception is Usulatan ware which, in the Guatemalan 
highlands, is as early as the Las Charcas phase. There is, however, some doubt 
whether Usulatan is a resist-dye technique. Considering the popularity of 
negative painted ware in intervening Ecuador, Colombia, and much of lower 
Central America, it is reasonable to suspect that it diffused between Peru and 
Middle America. Inasmuch as chronological priority cannot be established for 
either the Middle American or the Peruvian negative painting occurrences, 
the point of origin of the technique is obscure. Its greatest frequency would 
appear to be in the north Peruvian and Ecuadorian highlands. 

Another technical trait, the figurine mold, has a later inception than nega- 
tive painting or any of the traits yet discussed. It first occurs in the Valley of 
Mexico in the early Classic Teotihuacan III (Xolalpan) phase (Armillas 1950), 
where moldmade figurines are common. In the Maya region the date for the 
figurine mold seems to be a few centuries later, coincident with the late 
Classic Tepeu phase. In Peru, the first moldmade figurines date from the 
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Mochica culture of the north coast. The Teotihuacan III (or Xolalpan) phase 
of the Valley of Mexico, as placed on the early Classic horizon, would date 
from about a.p. 300-600 if we follow the 11.16.0.0.0 correlation as it applies to 
the cross-datable Tzakol phase of lowland Maya. Following the 12.9.0.0.0 
correlation, these dates for Teotihuacan III might be pushed back to about A.p. 
0-300. Radiocarbon is of little or no help in dating Teotihuacan III.’ In Peru, 
the Mochica date which seems most consistent with other dates and with the 
stratigraphic record is A.D. 112+190 (Libby 1951, no. 619). From this, about 
all we can conclude is that the use of the mold appeared in the early centuries 
of the Christian Era in the Valley of Mexico and in north Peru. No continuity 
of distribution by land from Mexico to Peru can be demonstrated, but the 
argument for diffusion is strengthened by the occurrences of moldmade 
figurines on the north and central coasts of Ecuador. In the Guayas region of 
Ecuador, moldmade figurines first date from the middle periods of the prehis- 
toric sequences (Bushnell 1951)—a position which can be reconciled, in a gen- 
eral way, with their Classic-stage chronological appearance in Peru and 
Mexico. Added to this, there are a number of rather specific resemblances be- 
tween figurines of various Mexican regions and those of the Ecuadorian coast 
(Lehmann 1948, 1951). There is in all this a strong suggestion of contacts by 
sea between Middle America and Ecuador-Peru which were responsible for 
the diffusion of the figurine mold as early as the first centuries of the first 
millennium A.D. The center of origin of the figurine mold in the Americas is un- 
certain, but the ancient and well-established tradition of handmade figurines in 
the Formative phases of Mexico offers a logical situation for the development 
of the mold device. 

Metallurgy, in the sense of technical processes such as casting, gilding, 
annealing, soldering, and alloying, appears to have its earliest American cen- 
ters in Peru. On the north coast metalwork goes back to the Chavin horizon 
(Lothrop 1941), and by the Gallinazo phases of the late Formative-early 
Classic it was well developed. Gold and copper and alloys of these were the 
principal metals of the Formative and Classic; silver and bronze came into 
common use in the Postclassic. Both ornaments and utilitarian artifacts were 
fashioned. The age of metallurgy in Ecuador and Colombia is unknown, but it 
seems likely that the Guangala-phase occurrences of copper tools and orna- 
ments (Bushnell 1951) are contemporaneous with the Peru Classic periods. 
Colombian metallurgical centers, such as the Quimbaya, may have arisen as 
the result of Ecuadorian and Peruvian stimuli. Certainly the Panamanian, 
Costa Rican, and Nicaraguan prehistoric metalcraft is closely allied to Colom- 
bia both in technology and in style, and all these lower Central American 
metallurgical developments appear to be relatively late (within the last five 
hundred years preceding the Spanish conquests). Although some metal trade 
objects undoubtedly reached Middle America from lower Central America, it 
is likely that the most important Mexican metallurgical centers resulted from 
direct sea trade with Peru or Ecuador. The abundance and variety of metals in 
southwest and west Mexico substantiate this. Middle American metals are gen- 
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erally thought of as being entirely Postclassic, but occasional copper and gold 
finds come from contexts which are Classic and, perhaps, even earlier (Soren- 
son 1954). Continued research in west Mexico may reveal a deeper tradition 
of metallurgy than has heretofore been admitted for Middle America. 

There are other traits which strongly indicate the possibility of at least an 
occasional coastwise sea trade between Middle America and Peru-Ecuador on 
a relatively late time horizon (see Kidder II 1940). Pottery, reminiscent of 
Postclassic Peru in shape and design, has been found in Pacific Guatemala 
(Dieseldorf 1933, pl. 53, fig. 141). A pottery seal from the Ecuadorian coast 
has a design which incorporates the Middle American concept of the speech 
scroll (Brainerd 1953). These and other items suggest a pattern of random 
acceptance, and rejection, in the diffusion between the two areas—a pattern 
consistent with intermittent and casual contacts. 

In summation, the archeological records in the Middle American and 
Peruvian centers support the hypothesis of an early and significant contact 
between the two areas. Maize agriculture, temple platform mounds, and 
several ceramic traits may have been diffused at a time between 1000 and 500 
B.c. As there is a still earlier record of agricultural-sedentary, pottery-making 
civilization in Middie America, it is further suggested that this primary diffu- 
sion moved from Middle America to Peru. For later times, these evidences of 
contact continue to appear in both the Middle American and Peruvian se- 
quences. The direction of diffusion can only be postulated, but there is a sug- 
gestion that it was, first, from north-to-south and, later, from south-to-north. 

So far this discussion has not taken into account the question of contacts 
between Old and New World. Nuclear America has been treated as an entity, 
separate in its history, from the Old World Oikoumene. This may have been 
the case, but we are, as yet, unable to rule out all possibilities of trans-Pacific 
diffusion. There are a number of writings on this theme, and they cannot be 
dealt with, or even summarized, here. I am unconvinced of the linkages of 
style, in art and architecture, which have been advanced (Heine-Geldern and 
Ekholm 1951; Ekholm 1953). On the other hand, certain technical inventions, 
modes, or complex features do argue for pre-Columbian contact. Some of these 
traits, like the well-known patolli game, may be of trans-Pacific derivation, 
or, possibly, the results of ancient migrations and diffusions across the Bering 
Straits and down through the Americas. One such trait is the rocker-stamped 
technique of pottery decoration which we have pointed to as a Middle Ameri- 
can-Peruvian connective. Rocker-stamped ware dates back to 2000 B.c. in 
Mongolia-Manchuria (Liang 1930). I am inclined to believe that it has a com- 
mon world-wide history. The rocker-stamped technique may have been dif- 
fused into the New World from across the Pacific. From an original American 
focus in Middle America it may have spread to Peru (as we have argued), and 
it may also have spread into the Mississippi and Ohio valleys. We should not, 
however, overlook the other possibility—that the diffusion of the trait was 
from north Asia into North America and, thence, from Mississippian and Ohio 
centers into the pottery complexes of Middle America. Radiocarbon dates on 
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the rocker-stamped technique in the Ohio-Illinois regions range from about 
300 B.c. to A.D. 200, seemingly a bit too late to have antedated the Middle 
American occurrences; but the data and radiocarbon dates are still few, and 
the question must be kept open. 

It is, then, possible that technical and other traits and elements of the New 
World civilizations are Old World inventions and that they have, by one route 
or another, moved into Middle America or Peru. I do not feel, however, that 
these possibilities invalidate the arguments for diffusion within the Nuclear 
American orbit. It is a possibility, but in my opinion a very remote one, that 
trans-Pacific diffusions introduced the same trait onto the shores of both 
Middle America and Peru, thereby complicating the timing and tracing of 
diffusion between these two areas. 


CONFIGURATIONAL CORRELATION OF MIDDLE AMERICAN AND 
PERUVIAN SEQUENCES 

In the preceding section an attempt was made to align Peruvian and 
Middle American archeological sequences with absolute time and, thereby, 
with each other. In so doing, certain culture elements in the two sequences 
have been brought into approximate chronological juxtaposition, and this has 
served to suggest diffusion and a degree of historical unity between the two 
areas. It is not, however, these occasional similarities of element content (of 
which there are many more than the few just described) which provide the 
most spectacular resemblances between the high civilizations of pre-Columbian 
Middle America and Peru but the striking likenesses in total cultural configu- 
ration. 

These configurational parallels in the rise of Middle American and Peru- 
vian civilizations are evident in the synopses which have been presented in 
this paper. They may be summarized here. 

On the Formative stage, Middle America and Peru are similar in that the 
agricultural village is the basic community. Significant cultural content, as 
well as treatment of content, is shared by the two areas. Arts and crafts show 
competence but lack the aesthetic brilliance of the later Classic stages. Special 
structures, probably of a religious nature, were built on flat-topped pyramidal 
mounds. Throughout, the Formative population seems to have increased. 
Differences are seen in the presence of a ‘Village Formative,” or early Forma- 
tive, period in Middle America, where religious or central structures are lack- 
ing (Wauchope 1950; MacNeish 1954), and in the absence of a comparable 
“Village Formative” in Peru.‘ The Peruvian Formative, at least on the north 
coast, begins with temple mound structures. In other words, the Peruvian 
Formative has a closer configurational resemblance to Middle American late 
Formative. There is also, in the beginning of the Peruvian Formative, the 
Chavin art style and its remarkable distribution. A partial parallel to this is 
the Middle American late-Formative Olmec style, although the intensity and 
wide geographical spread of Olmec is not as great as that of Chavin. Military 
architecture characterizes the Peruvian Formative in Post-Chavin times; it 
was unknown in the Middle American Formative. 
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Classic-stage configurations in Middle America resemble those of Peru in 
the achievement of a climax in pyramid mound and temple construction. In 
both areas this was foreshadowed in the Formative. During the Classic there 
was a mutual trend in the construction of what appear to be “palaces” 
(elaborate multiroomed buildings) in connection with ceremonial centers. 
Arts and crafts were brought to a peak of refinement and elaboration. Region- 
alism in style was marked—more so than in the preceding Formative or the 
succeeding Postclassic. Differences at this time are striking. Although we are 
speaking mainly of configuration, there are sharp distinctions in cultural con- 
tent and in emphasis of content that deserve to be mentioned. Metallurgy 
and the working of gold, copper, and alloys was common to most of Peru 
but rare or absent in Middle America. The precious material of the latter area 
was jade rather than gold. Irrigation and terracing begun in the Peruvian 
Formative was perfected in the Classic. The evidence for Classic-period ap- 
pearances of these traits in Middle America is uncertain. Writing and the 
calendar were carried to great heights in some parts of Middle America on 
the Classic level and were possessed in all parts. Comparable developments 
are lacking in Peru. Organized warfare and conquest states are very much a 
part of the Peruvian Classic, at least as far as the north coast is concerned. 
Although organized fighting and conflict were not completely absent from 
Middle America at this time, there is much less evidence for them in the arche- 
ological record than there is in the central Andes. 

Middle American-Peruvian resemblances on the Postclassic stage include 
the phenomenon of cultural fusion over multiple regions and the apparent 
large-scale movements of peoples. Probably related to this is the tendency for 
increased military activities and empire building. In Peru there were Classic 
forerunners of these trends, but in Middle America the change seems to have 
been a sharper one. In certain regions of both areas there are evidences of 
urban concentrations of populations during the Postclassic. In Peru this trend 
can be traced from the Classic; in Middle America there are some evidences 
of earlier urbanism but the record for the Postclassic is more convincing. In 
both areas there are indications of the growing power of secular authority in 
the Postclassic. There are significant differences between the Peruvian and 
Middle American civilizations on this late stage, and knowledge of some of 
these comes from ethnohistoric accounts in addition to the archeological re- 
cord. Although the two areas share the pattern of cultural fusion of their com- 
ponent regions at this time, it is interesting that horizon style phenomena 
are Peruvian but not Middle American. In the latter area certain traits 
like Fine Orange ware or the basal-flanged bowl are widely distributed at 
specific periods; but Middle American styles, in the sense of a complex iconog- 
raphy, do not have the same far-flung distributions and pervasive qualities 
that characterize Peruvian Chavin, Tiahuanaco, or Inca. In Peru the Inca state 
was all powerful and extended well into the adjoining northern and southern 
Andes. Effective systems of political and social incorporation had been de- 
veloped. In Mexico, the Aztec domain was much smaller and less systemati- 
cally administered. Under the Inca the Peruvian became a government worker 
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or bureaucrat whose duty it was to produce and to distribute the productions; 
in Middle America strong and independent artisan and merchant classes were 
important parts of the Aztec nation. 

The meaning of these configurational parallels between the Peruvian and 
the Mexican-Central American cultures has b-en the source of speculation 
as to causality (Kroeber 1948; Steward 1948, 1949; Strong 1951; Adams Ms.). 
The differences and divergences have also given rise to speculation (Willey 
1950). I do not believe that we can arrive at satisfactory solutions to the 
problems posed at the present state of Americanist knowledge. We have re- 
viewed the case, or part of the case, for element diffusion between Middle 
America and Peru, and it is a relatively strong one. The nature of the evidence 
implies both gradual indirect (Strong 1951) and rapid direct (Lehmann 1951) 
transferences. In following out the arguments for diffusions it was noted that 
the major chronological divisions of Middle American and Peruvian archeol- 
ogy have a rough time coincidence. That is, assuming the correctness of a 
majority of the radiocarbon dates, the Formative stage in the two areas is 
largely restricted to the millennium preceding the Christian Era, while the 
Classic stage appears to begin early in the first millennium A.p. and is esti- 
mated to continue until approximately a.p. 1000. Postclassic cultures are, 
then, confined to the last five hundred years preceding the arrival of the Euro- 
peans. Thus, the two configurations of culture growth are not only similar but 
synchronous. This synchroneity—of over two thousand years duration—is a 
powerful argument for historical interrelatedness. Yet, in spite of this evidence 
and the acceptance of the historical relationship between these two areas of 
Nuclear America, the story is obviously not one of diffusion alone. Styles and 
other complex patterns of Middle America and Peru are quite distinct, and 
this suggests a considerable independence in cultural creativeness. 


SUMMARY 


The New World has an orbit of prehistoric and native agriculture which 
covers perhaps two-thirds of the South American continent and nearly half 
of North America. The generative center for this diffusion sphere lies in the 
central areas of Middle America, Peru, and the lands which lie between them. 
This center is Nuclear America—a sort of American ““Oikoumene” comparable 
to the heartland of civilization of the Old World. The available data of arche- 
ology indicate that sedentary village life, based upon this agriculture, was 
fully developed by 1500 B.c. and that the actual domestication of the maize 
plant was at least one thousand years earlier. The evidence also indicates that 
this kind of culture was widely diffused at a relatively early date. In Middle 
America and in Peru these sedentary agricultural beginnings of the later Amer- 
ican civilizations have been designated as the Formative. Radiocarbon dates 
suggest that the Middle American Formative cultures had an earlier inception 
than those of Peru, and a case can be argued for the diffusion of significant 
Formative elements from Middle America to Peru at a time between 1000 
and 500 B.c. The close of the Formative stages and the opening of the Classic 
stages appear to be roughly synchronous in both major areas—a date of ap- 
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proximately A.D. 1. Throughout the Classic and Postclassic stages there was 
continued diffusion, direct and indirect, between Peru and Middle America. 
Traces of some of these Middle American-Peruvian contacts are seen in the 
intervening regions of lower Central America, Colombia, and Ecuador, but 
lack of sufficient archeological sequence information from this geographical 
intermediate area makes synchronization difficult. 

It should be emphasized that the evidences of diffusion between Middle 
America and Peru are those of culture elements and culture content. In style 
and patterning the arts and institutions of the two areas are quite distinct. 
This distinctiveness is more pronounced in the Classic and Postclassic cul- 
tures than in those of the Formative. There is little question but what styles 
and patterns resulted from local creativeness and inventiveness in each area 
and within smaller local regions of each area. 

On a grander scale than either cultural content or cultural patterning are 
the similarities in over-all configurations of culture growth in Middle America 
and Peru. We do not yet know how to account for these parallels—of trends 
and emphasis—through time. Perhaps they were conditioned, directed, and 
given momentum by the intermittent but continued diffusions between the 
two areas. Perhaps they were largely the result of similar human and social 
responses to similar situations. And in attempting to appraise the parallels 
we should not overlook the divergences in cultural configuration. They are of 
equal interest in the prehistory of Nuclear America and of equal importance 
in the study of this prehistory for the elucidation of cultural process. 


NOTES 


1 It should be cautioned that not all radiocarbon dates from Middle America are consistent 
with each other or with archeological stratigraphy. About 80 per cent of the published dates can 
be so reconciled or harmonized. These dates have a general tendency to lower the beginning and 
ending of the Classic-stage phases from previous estimates (A.D. 300-900), which are in cross- 
dating accord with the 11.16.0.0.0 (Goodman-Thompson) Maya calendrical correlation, to dates 
(a.p. 0-600) which are closer to the 12.9.0.0.0 (Spinden) correlation. 

Archeologists cannot accept, uncritically, the radiocarbon datings that have, thus far, been 
provided. At the same time they cannot ignore this important new line of evidence. 

2 The Majadas phase follows the Arevalo phase in which platform mounds are also known. 

3 An averaged date for the immediately preceding Teotihuacan II period is 294+ 180 B.c. 
(Arnold and Libby 1951, no. 422). This seems too early, although it can be reconciled with the 
Cuicuilco dates. A Teotihuacan III reading of 1474+ 230 B.c. is, obviously, in error. 

4 An early “Village Formative,” as opposed to a later “Temple Formative,” seems to hold 
for most Middle American regions. In Peru the earliest Formative phases of the north coast and 
north highlands have temple mounds, but in other Peruvian regions the temple or platform mound 
feature seems to be lacking at this time (Willey and Corbett 1954). 
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Native Historical Traditions of Nuclear America and the 
Problem of Their Archeological Correlation 


H. B. NICHOLSON 


Harvard University 


HIS article has three principal aims: (1) a discussion of the problem of 

the successful correlation of native historical traditions of Nuclear Amer- 
ica and the relevant local archeological sequences, with emphasis on certain 
basic methodological considerations of general application; (2) a brief review 
and critique of some of the leading correlation schemes which have been 
advanced by various area specialists; and (3) some suggestions for a more 
systematic procedure of inquiry in this general problem area. It should be 
regarded as essentially a preliminary methodological analysis; no attempt will 
be made to offer substitute regional schemes. I hope to follow up this preliminary 
analysis in the future with some positive working hypotheses. 


THE NATIVE HISTORICAL TRADITIONS 


While it is not possible within the limits of this article to enter into a 
lengthy discussion of these traditions, their nature, the scope of their coverage, 
their reliability, etc., some general comments are definitely in order. A legiti- 
mate question is: Did any of the New World aborigines possess enough of a 
genuine historical consciousness to maintain records with sufficient accuracy 
and time depth for them to be of use to the archeologist? Certainly the keep- 
ing of lengthy historical records was hampered by the lack of a truly phonetic 
system of writing. Nevertheless, although skepticism has sometimes been 
expressed, the evidence is overwhelming that in both Mesoamerica and Peru, 
the two foci of New World high culture, some groups did possess, if not a 
historical consciousness in the modern sense of the term, at least a well- 
developed ‘‘chronicle consciousness.” In the former region the invention of 
three important historical tools—an accurate calendric mechanism; skin, 
paper, and cloth documents; and a picto-ideographic form of writing, with 
some phonetic elements—supplied the means for substantially accurate se- 
quential record-keeping. The large number of native Mesoamerican histories 
which have actually been preserved, the majority compiled in preconquest 
times even if preserved only in postconquest copies, further argues powerfully 
for the reality of a marked historical sense in parts of this area. Caso’s remark, 
“‘Sabemos ahora cuan injusto ha sido negar al indio mesoamericano la posesién 
de una historia escrita, y como al haberlo negarlo, hay que atribuirlo a nuestra 
ignorancia, y no a la falta del indio mesoamericano” (1944:308), may be a 
slight exaggeration but is probably not far off the mark (fora similar favorable 
evaluation of the more strictly Aztec sources, see Radin [1920]). 

In both areas the existence of powerful native ruling dynasties with a vested 
interest in the maintenance of narrative chronicles extolling their military and 
political successes and tracing the genealogical ties upon which their claim to 
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authority was at least partially based provided more than enough motivation. 
On the other hand, in the Andean region the lack of a well-developed calendar 
system, of a method of writing, and of the use of skin or paper documents un- 
doubtedly greatly restricted the keeping of long-term records. This does not 
necessarily demonstrate the superiority of the systematically dated and picto- 
ideographically recorded Mesoamerican chronicles over the orally transmitted 
Peruvian ones, but is one factor to be kept in mind when assessing their rela- 
tive worth. 

Outside of Mesoamerica and the Andean region, evidence for the careful 
maintenance of reliable long-term historical traditions is slight. Lowie’s 
well-known strictures, probably somewhat exaggerated, against placing much 
historical credence in the oral traditions of nonliterate peoples generally (1917; 
for a more credulous point of view, cf. Sapir 1949:395-97) would seem to 
apply fairly to the remainder of the New World, although there are doubtless 
significant exceptions in specific cases. 

The Mesoamerican and Andean traditions have been transmitted princi- 
pally through the medium of Spanish writings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but a number, especially in central Mexico, Yucatan, and Guate- 
mala, were recorded during the same period in the native tongues. In addition, 
in Mexico a substantial body of both pre- and postconquest historical pictorial 
manuscripts has been preserved, the latter usually copies of records originally 
painted in preconquest times. Both the written and the pictorial (or their 
frequent combination) are concerned primarily with the bare record of migra- 
tions, dynastic succession, and conquests, but occasionally provide other items 
of considerable value to the culture historian, especially the central Mexican 
chronicles. 

Methodologically, a two-step analysis is required when critically examin- 
ing those traditions known only through Spanish, Mestizo, or Indian writers. 
Initially, a thorough critique must be applied to the transmitting source to 
determine whether the tradition was actually current in the indigenous group 
and was accurately recorded. Second, assuming this to have been satisfactorily 
demonstrated, a further step is required: a careful analysis of the historical 
reliability of the tradition itself. This all-important second step obviously en- 
counters special difficulties and must be prosecuted with particular care and 
good judgment, enriched by a profound knowledge of the cultural milieu which 
generated the tradition. 

Not a few archeologists have tended to regard this indispensable analytic 
task as lying somewhat outside their field of specialization and have relied 
primarily on the judgments and appraisals of nonanthropologically trained 
historians. As Strong and Johnson have put it: “...the ordinary field 
archeologist or ethnologist can hardly be expected to be also a competent 
archival historian...” (1948:29). Ideally, however, the analysis should be 
undertaken by the archeologist himself. The fundamentals of the critical 
methodology of the documentary historian are not difficult to acquire, while 
the anthropological training of the archeologist provides him with insights into 
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cultural patterning and dynamics which should importantly facilitate the 
task of separating the reliably recorded grain from the garbled or imaginative 
chaff. 


THE CORRELATION PROBLEM 


The native histories of Nuclear America have been at once the joy and the 
despair of archeologists working with materials which fall into the later phases 
of preconquest culture history. On the one hand, they are welcomed as signif- 
icant supplementary information, especially when they provide the historical 
flesh and blood that is so difficult to wring from even the richest potsherd 
assemblage; on the other, the all too frequent confusions and contradictions 
endemic in these traditions create knotty problems which even exhaustive 
critical analysis often fails completely to unravel. 

Granted that a rigorous critical examination of the tradition has been un- 
dertaken and a solid core of highly probable historicity tentatively estab- 
lished, there still remains the problem of tying it in with the results -f actual 
field excavation. The major difficulty faced when this step is reached is the sim- 
ple, but apparently often overlooked, fact that these two sources of information 
are customarily concerned with distinct aspects of the culture. The archeologist, 
by the nature of his field of inquiry, is forced to deal almost exclusively with 
nonperishable cultural remains, particularly ceramic and lithic objects, while 
these lowly items often receive scant or no mention in the native traditions, 
which focus instead on the more dramatic and eventful side of the cultural 
coin. Put most simply, the would-be correlator faces the problem of a genuine 
‘“‘gap” between the emphasis in the native traditions on political and dynastic 
history and the sequent modifications in artifact form which are the chief 
concern of the excavator. The history the archeologist is working out with 
his pots and stones is essentially a history of stylistic changes in certain mate- 
rial culture elements. The student working with the native traditions, on the 
other hand, attempts to reconstruct a coherent sociopolitical history out of a 
welter of information concerning dynastic succession, migrations, battles, 
conquests, plagues, famines, and the like. Indeed, it might be argued that the 
class of phenomena treated in the traditions largely corresponds to those 
“rare, extraordinary” events with which the professional historian ordinarily 
deals, while the class of phenomena revealed by imperishable artifact analysis 
fits rather within the “patterned continuum” that is culture, the special do- 
main of the anthropologist, particularly the archeologist (on this distinction, 
see Coulborn 1952). The problem is to bridge this gap, to tie the two kinds of 
history together at key points, to integrate the two sets of data in a meaningful 
synthesis. 

To this end, the discovery of specific tie-ins, i.e., historical events de- 
scribed in the native traditions for which we have, or might in the future en- 
counter, archeologic remains reliably attributable to them, becomes of crucial 
importance. One of the most useful of these tie-ins is the occasional mention in 
the native chronicles of the erection at specified times of certain structures 
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which still exist and can be investigated archeologically. Two well-known ex- 
amples are the Great Temple of Tenochtitlan and the Sacsahuaman fortress 
overlooking Cuzco. In the former case, the foundations of this structure have 
been uncovered, and the successive building stages have been archeologically 
noted and can be approximately dated on the basis of explicit references to 
these renovations in the leading accounts of Tenochca history (for a beginning 
along this line, see Alcocer 1935:47-51); in the latter, the date of the erection 
of the great Inca bastion has been established with reasonable accuracy from 
the histories of the Cuzco dynasty, and the associated artifacts discovered 
there can be accordingly fixed with some chronologic precision within the 
general framework of the Cuzco Valley sequence (Rowe 1944:9; 1945:281). 

Further examples of potentially useful tie-ins which might be mentioned 
are the native conquest of certain areas which would almost certainly be re- 
flected in material culture introductions or modifications in existing styles 
(particularly the Aztec, Toltec, Inca, and Chimu military expansions); the 
introduction of new religious concepts or whole cults which might be reflected 
archeologically (e.g., the Quetzalcoatl cult in Mesoamerica, the Inca “State 
Religion” in the Andean area); the initiation of customs known ethnohistori- 
cally to be associated with certain groups and which might be depicted at 
least quasi-realistically on imperishable materials (e.g., ritual activities such 
as special types of sacrifice, use of certain weapons, details of costume, etc.); 
and the introduction of certain crafts and techniques (such as metallurgy in 
Mesoamerica). Other tie-ins can occasionally be established, but it is important 
to appreciate the usual very real existence of this gap and the danger of pre- 
mature identifications and correlations based on insufficient evidence on both 
the archeologic and traditional sides of the fence. 

It is the writer’s conviction, based on a survey of nearly all the important 
correlations so far advanced, that failure to appreciate fully the problem pre- 
sented by this gap is general and explains at least some of the confusion and 
frequent lack of success in this area. More diligent and perhaps more successful 
searches for key tie-ins might have been made had its implications been more 
clearly recognized from the start. Above all, its existence makes it necessary 
to regard all correlation schemes as at best strongly hypothetical and subject 
to constant revision whenever fresh data appear or more precise analyses of 
existing data are undertaken. Even with full awareness of the nature of the 
problem, the successful synchronization of the deeds of mighty kings and slow 
shifts in pottery and other artifact styles is extremely difficult; without this 
awareness, it is even more unlikely that anything very solid can emerge. 


SURVEY OF PREVIOUS CORRELATIONS 


The following cursory run-down and brief critical appraisal of some of the 
most important attempts which have been made in the past to correlate 
Nuclear American traditional data with the results of archeologic excavation 
should bring out, more clearly than the abstract methodological discussion 
just concluded, the leading problems in this area. Again, it should be empha- 
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sized that this survey is selective, not exhaustive. Many schemes are not 
mentioned at all; of those that are reviewed, some call for a thorough analysis 
at least as long as the present article. The main purpose of this section is to 
provide concrete examples of what we have been discussing in general terms. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN MEXICO 


From this area hails the aboriginal New World’s richest traditional corpus. 
Most of these records are essentially dynastic in their nature but often provide 
considerably more information than a bare list of names and dates of a suc- 
cession of local rulers. Among the most important of the written histories are 
the historical section of the Relacién de Michoacan, the most important record 
of the Tarascan dynasty of Tzintzuntzan; the Crénica X, the most detailed, if 
not the most accurate, source for Tenochca history (transmitted through 
Duran, Tezozomoc, and others); the Anales de Tlatelolco, an early and in- 
valuable collection of records concentrating on the history of Tenochtitlan’s 
sister city; the Anales de Cuauhtitlan, a meaty compilation of histories of a 
number of leading central Mexican native towns; the Historia Tolteca-Chichi- 
meca, or Anales de Cuauhtinchan, our best historical source from the Basin 
of Puebla; the historical works of such leading Indian and Mestizo writers 
as Tezozomoc, Ixtlilxochitl, Chimalpain, Mufioz Camargo, and Cristébal 
del Castillo; and the historical notices contained in the extensive compilations 
of the Spanish writers—Sahagin, Motolinfa, Torquemada, and Mendieta, to 
mention only the best known. 

Among the pictorial manuscripts, the Aztec migration codices such as the 
Codex Boturini (Tira de la Peregrinacién), the fascinatingly detailed Tezcocan 
Codex Xolotl, and the Mixtec historical codices (Nuttall, Vienna, Selden, Colom- 
bino, Bodley, etc.) are typical and outstanding in their importance. Some bear 
annotations in Spanish or in the native languages, which at times greatly en- 
hance their value as historical documents. 

The strongly localistic orientation of most of these central Mexican tradi- 
tions creates special difficulties when a more panoramic historical reconstruc- 
tion is desired, but sporadic cross-references occasionally enable the modern 
student to tie the various local sequences together in a more meaningful syn- 
thesis. Attempts made by some of the sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century 
compilers to integrate the various local traditions more often than not resulted 
in a badly garbled and historically distorted picture; modern attempts have 
frequently met with little more success. 

Outside the Valley of Mexico and, to a lesser extent, the Basin of Puebla, 
there have been few serious attempts to correlate the traditional data with 
local archeologic sequences. The Mixtec area may hold special promise in this 
regard, for, if Caso’s reconstructions stand, the historical record as derived 
from the pictorial codices of this region may go back as early as the seventh 
century (Caso 1949, 1953). Many of the local histories probably do not em- 
brace with any degree of reliability more than a century or two, and their value 
to the archeologist is correspondingly greatly diminished. 
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Aside from the Mixtec codices, the Valley of Mexico materials seem to pro- 
vide the longest and most reliable sequences (back to approximately A.D. 
900?). It is with this set of traditions that the most ambitious attempt to 
correlate the historical information they provide with the archeology has 
been made: Vaillant’s well-known 1938 article, ‘‘A Correlation of Archaeo- 
Jogical and Historical Sequences in the Valley of Mexico” (reiterated in Vail- 
lant 1941). This paper represented the interpretational culmination of one of 
the most intensive field programs in the archeology of Middle America up to 
that time, and its influence has been considerable. 


The Vaillant Scheme 


Vaillant began by stressing that the unusual wealth of documentary his- 
torical information from the Valley of Mexico made it “an ideal proving 
ground ... for testing the value of Indian tradition in attacking historical 
problems in New World anthropology.” He then proceeded to summarize 
the Valley archeological sequence which he had done so much to erect, followed 
with a similar survey of the leading historical data, and concluded by putting 
forth a tentative correlation between these two sets of information. 

At the outset, it can be said that I am convinced that Vaillant’s archeology 
was generally sound as of that date, but his use of the historical sources dis- 
plays lack of experience in that field. Most striking was the lack of a critical 
examination on his part of the relative probable reliability of each source. 
To cite but one example, in his charts the late eighteenth-century Jesuit, 
Clavigero, at best a secondary, often a tertiary, source is listed together with 
the Historia de los Mexicanos por sus pinturas, an anonymous Spanish chroni- 
cle compiled within ten years of the conquest from a preconquest historical 
codex and accordingly a primary source of the first rank, with the implication 
that the two are on approximately the same level of reliability. Other examples 
could be adduced of Vaillant’s frequent looseness in handling the documentary 
materials, among them an overreliance on the judgments and reconstructions 
of others, especially the nineteenth-century Mexican historian, Orozco y 
Berra, but I would prefer, in line with the primary aim of this article, to focus 
particularly on his attempt at archeologic correlation. 

Nowhere do the difficulties caused by the pottery sequence versus dynastic 
chronicle gap loom larger than here, for Vaillant worked almost exclusively 
with ceramic phases in attempting to gear the archeology to the traditional 
history. However, he did make one famous attempt to establish a specific 
tie-in between these two divergent sets of data, the ceremonial activities con- 
nected with the end of the indigenous “century,” the 52-year cycle. The dis- 
covery of ceramic “dumps,” extensive accumulations of apparently simul- 
taneously destroyed pottery vessels, at various places in the Valley tempted 
him to correlate them with the destruction of old household furniture stated 
in the sources to have regularly accompanied the New Fire ceremony. He 
accordingly tentatively assigned absolute dates, separated by 52 years, to 
these dumps, back to 1403, and based much of the dating of late Valley pottery 
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phases (Aztec II-IV) on these correlations. Following Marquina’s lead, he 
also “invoked the idea of cyclical renovation to explain the successive build- 
ing stages” in the Tenayuca pyramid, which would have taken the original 
structure back beyond 1299. (Lothrop had previously employed the cyclical 
reconstruction theory to date tentatively constructions at Tulum and Utatlan 
[1933:111].) 

Vaillant’s cyclical pottery dump and temple renovation theory is attrac- 
tive and has been accepted by many later students, but the writer feels that 
it needs to be thoroughly tested before it can be generally accepted even as a 
working hypothesis, particularly the latter part of it. As Vaillant himself 
acknowledged, the situation for the one temple for which we do have specific 
ethnohistoric information on dates of successive renovations (the Great Tem- 
ple of Tenochtitlan) provides no support for a 52-year cyclical reconstruction 
hypothesis. As for the pottery dumps, it is of interest to note that the student 
who has made the most recent and detailed typological analysis of Aztec 
pottery styles has concluded that this “teoria muy ingeniosa” cannot be con- 
sidered more than conjectural. He feels that its chief weakness lies in the pos- 
sibility that these caches represent ceremonial practice distinct from cyclical 
destructions (Franco C. 1949:184). Vaillant based his theory on only six 
dumps from scattered locations in the Valley, and their analysis was never 
published in detail. If, say, twenty or thirty dumps in various parts of the 
Valley were available for analysis, all grouping into stylistic units implying 
contemporaneity, then a much more cogent case could be made. Further 
excavation may, eventually, either corroborate or lead to the definite rejection 
of Vaillant’s correlations with the various historically documented New Fire 
ceremonies; until then, overreliance on them would undoubtedly retard rather 
than advance our knowledge of late Valley of Mexico archeology. 

Vaillant’s attempts to identify the “tribal groups” mentioned in the sources 
with various archeologically defined ceramic phases also frequently rests on 
very shaky ground. Such simpliste one-to-one ethnic-ceramic correlations, 
which are based on the implicit assumption that so-called tribal territories and 
the spatial distribution of particular pottery types are likely to be coterminous, 
are always dangerous, a fact demonstrated by many historically documented 
cases. As Thompson has sardonically remarked a propos of employing the same 
criteria to trace linguistic boundaries, “‘A study of the distribution of Willow 
ware would by the same assumption lead Macaulay’s New Zealander to label 
the United States and Great Britain as Chinese-speaking” (1948:50). Vaillant’s 
best correlations, as might be expected, are probably between those pottery 
phases latest in time and groups known to be living in a certain area at the time 
of the conquest; the further removed from this date, naturally the more du- 
bious all identifications become. This is not so much a stricture of Vaillant, 
since it is doubtful if anyone could, without better tie-ins than we possess 
today, do much better, as an obvious warning that all such efforts must be 
considered highly tentative at best. 

Only the barest mention can be made of what was probably Vaillant’s 
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greatest mistake, the equation of archeological Teotihuacan with the Toltecs 
of the conquest-period central Mexican historical traditions—a view, once 
widely held, now almost universally rejected. It is worth noting, however, 
that the rejection of this view and the re-adoption of Charnay’s earlier iden- 
tification of the historical Tula with the archeological site of Tula, Hidalgo, 
was primarily the result of a more critical analysis of the traditional materials 
concerning the Toltecs by Jiménez Moreno and others, a historiographical 
exercise of the type that Vaillant, the able field archeologist, did not himself 
undertake to any extent. Whether his conclusions would have differed had 
he done this is difficult to say. Without it, certainly, his opportunity for a more 
acceptable correlation became correspondingly greatly diminished, which is 
perhaps an object lesson for archeologists faced with similar problems. 

In sum, Vaillant’s Valley of Mexico correlation attempt will always re- 
main a laudable pioneer effort in a difficult anthropological problem area, but 
it can probably be justly characterized as at least a partial failure, due in 
part to a certain amount of looseness in the handling of the historical side of 
the picture, in part to the intrinsic difficulties which any student, no matter 
how rigorously critical on both sides, is bound to encounter. 


The Jiménez Moreno Scheme 


Perhaps the next most important correlation attempt is that of Jiménez 
Moreno, who, during the second Reunién de Mesa Redonda of the Sociedad 
Mexicana de Antropologfa concerned with the “‘Olmec problem,” proposed a 
scheme which was officially adopted as a working hypothesis (Jiménez 
Moreno 1942a). Although relating primarily to the so-called Olmec area of 
southern Veracruz and Tabasco, nearly all of the traditional and much of the 
archeological materials utilized were highland central Mexican. In a later 
article its proponent elaborated on his scheme and presented a compact sum- 
mary of the evidence upon which it is based; it is this version which will be 
briefly examined (Jiménez Moreno 1942b). 

Jiménez Moreno’s chart, ‘“‘Hipétesis de trabajo sobre los sucesivos porta- 
dores de las culturas del area Olmeca,” conveniently sums up his most im- 
portant correlations between the archeology and the ethnohistory. He sets 
up a five-period sequence: pre-, proto-, paleo-, neo-, and post-Olmec. The 
first involves a period (occupied archeologically by the Late Formative-— 
Early Classic La Venta—Olmec phase) for which no traditions with any serious 
claim to historicity have been preserved. In the second, taken up archeologi- 
cally by Teotihuacan II-III, the Totonac tradition related by Torquemada 
telling of the former occupation of Teotihuacan by this group is invoked, 
along with archeological evidence of coastal ties, to set up an identification 
between the Teotihuacan II-III, Ranchito de las Animas, and Tres Zapotes 
Upper I archeological phases and Totonac-Zoquean speakers, the “proto- 
Olmecs.” In the next period, archeologically taken up by Teotihuacan IV-V, 
El Tajin, and Xochicalco, various ethnohistoric sources are utilized to provide 
evidence that the final phases of Teotihuacan and perhaps other coeval phases 
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were the product of partially Nahuatized Mazatec-Popoloca speakers, often 
referred to in the sources as Nonoalca (‘‘paleo-Olmecs”’). In the next period 
one of the most important identifications is made, that between the Early 
Mixtec-Cerro Montoso-Isla de Sacrificios-Cholulteca I-Aztec I pottery tradi- 
tion, linked by a number of significant stylistic similarities, and the ‘“neo- 
Olmecs,” those Olmecs frequently mentioned in the conquest-period central 
Mexican historical traditions and which Jiménez Moreno hypothesizes were 
largely mixed Mixtec-Nahua speakers. He also visualizes the stylistic shift 
from Cholulteca I to II and Aztec I to II as possibly the result of the migration 
of the Tolteca-Chichimeca from Tula to Cholula in the first case, and of the 
Culhua from Tula to Culhuacan in the second. Lastly, in the final, “‘post-Ol- 
mec” period no specific archeologic correlation is attempted, although he 
believes the Olmec described by Sahagiin as inhabiting the southern Veracruz 
coastal region at the time of the conquest to have been somewhat Nahuatized 
Popoloca-Mixtec speakers. 

This correlation scheme is obviously the result of much thought and of 
an exceptional knowledge of the ethnohistoric sources. It is of a more general 
nature than Vaillant’s and accordingly less susceptible to specific criticism. 
But, again, the old gap problem rears its ugly head. None of the sources were 
archeologically considerate enough to describe the pottery styles of the Olmecs 
of Cholula and the southern Valley of Mexico, for example, and their supposed 
manufacture of Cholulteca I and Aztec I wares is difficult to demonstrate. 
Similarly, the Cholulteca I-II and Aztec I-II shifts may represent nothing 
more than stylistic jumps of a type which seems to take place frequently within 
pottery traditions without profound historical causative factors such as migra- 
tions of new peoples; archeologists are moving away from frequently invoking 
migration as an explanation for stylistic innovation. It is a suggestion, however, 
which is worth further archeologic testing (one significant question: Do 
either Cholulteca II or Aztec II among their new motifs display any that might 
be derived from late Mazapan styles?). 

The proposed linguistic shift during the course of the development of the 
Teotihuacan tradition is based on very fragmentary evidence. One’s first 
reaction might be that such a shift in mid-career makes little cultural or 
historical sense, especially since the stylistic change from Teotihuacan III 
to IV appears to have been essentially a progressive elaboration of existing 
aesthetic norms. However, it is true that a spatial shift in the focal center 
(from Teotihuacan itself to the Azcapotzalco zone) apparently did take place 
at this time, which might conceivably have been accompanied by some ethnic 
movement. All this is highly speculative; the archeology alone provides no 
real clue to one of the most intriguing problems in central Mexican archeol- 
ogy: the specific linguistic affiliation of the creators of the Teotihuacan tradi- 
tion. Jiménez Moreno’s identifications are supported by some evidence, at 
any rate, and appear to be usable as working hypotheses. 

The Jiménez Moreno correlation scheme, precisely the reverse of Vail- 
lant’s, seems stronger on the historical side than on the archeological. The sug- 
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gested archeologic correlations are mostly general and even more difficult to 
demonstrate than those of the North American archeologist, who did make 
some attempt, however successful, to establish specific tie-ins. It is a stimulating 
and important hypothesis, but probably requires further ethnohistoric analysis 
and archeologic testing before it can be generally accepted as a useful frame- 
work in central and southeast Mexican archeology. 

Space does not permit consideration of a number of less ambitious attempts 
at correlation of central Mexican archeological sequences and traditional 
data. Some mention should be made, however, of the work of the group who 
participated in the Tlatelolco excavations (Martinez del Rio, Espejo, Barlow, 
Bullock, Salazar Ortegén, and others, Tlatelolco a Través de los Tiempos 
1944-50). The ethnohistoric research done in connection with this project, 
principally by Robert Barlow, was particularly outstanding. Although little 
attempt was made to correlate in detail the archeologic with the historic se- 
quence, this problem was one of those uppermost in the minds of the project 
participants, and the high quality of the work on both sides provides a kind 
of model of what a fruitful collaboration between dirt archeology and docu- 
mentary research should be. 


LOWLAND Maya AREA 


For the old Maya-Chonta! province of Acalan, in southern Campeche, a 
brief native history has been discovered and published in recent years (Scholes 
and Roys 1948). This includes a dynastic list going back six generations. No 
archeological correlation seems yet to have been attempted, however, due 
largely to the lack of systematic excavation in this remote and little-known 
area. 

It is from northern Yucatan that the bulk of Maya traditional material 
comes; this region is also better known archeologically than the remainder 
of the peninsula. The most important historical information is contained in: 
(1) the writings of a handful of Spanish priests (above all, Diego de Landa 
[Tozzer 1941]), who usually received their information from native inform- 
ants; (2) the “Historical Recollections” of Gaspar Antonio Chi, an educated 
Maya related to the Tutul Xiu dynasty of Mani (reconstructed by Jakeman 
1945, 1952; see also Tozzer 1941:230-32); (3) the Xiu probanzas (Crénica de 
Oxkutzcab), particularly the short historical narrative signed by Don Juan 
Xiu in 1685 (Morley 1920:471, 507); (4) the famous Books of Chilam Balam, 
late seventeenth- and eighteenth-century compilations in the Maya language 
of prophecies, fragmentary historical narratives, native catechisms, mytho- 
logical passages, rituals, almanacs, medical treatises, etc. (see, especially, 
Brinton 1882; Roys 1933; Barrera Vasquez and Morley 1949); and (5) a num- 
ber of lesser sources which contain scattered historical notices of value, such 
as the Valladolid Lawsuit of 1618, the Pech Mss., the Relacién de Motul, etc. 

About the reliability and the importance of this body of Maya historical 
information, especially those notices contained in the Books of Chilam Balam, 
there has developed a wide range of opinion, running from the recent view of 
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Roys that he had “‘some doubt that actual chronicles existed in pre-Spanish 
Yucatan, such as we find in some parts of Mexico and Guatemala” (n.d.:1) 
to that of Barrera Vasquez, who saw in the Maya Chronicles ‘‘an exceedingly 
accurate synoptic record of its [Maya civilization’s] most outstanding his- 
torical events, exactly dated” (Barrera Vasquez and Morley 1949:5; for an 
especially elaborate discussion of the probable reliability of the Maya records, 
see Jakeman 1945). 

This is a problem for the specialist, but two facts seem generally admitted: 
(1) the sixteenth-century writers who personally dealt with the Maya fre- 
quently speak of native histories and carefully compiled genealogies, apart 
from historical information contained in the Katun prophecies (e.g., Landa, 
in Tozzer 1941:27—28, 98); and (2) there is both internal and external evidence 
that at least some of the surviving chronicles are essentially transcriptions of 
native hieroglyphic records. It would seem strange if Yucatan, where the 
most advanced system of writing developed in the New World was still in 
use at the time of the conquest, should stand apart from other regions of 
Mesoamerica as regards the keeping of narrative histories, particularly when 
the Toltec origin of a number of leading Yucatecan dynasties is considered. 

Most archeologists have accepted the partial historicity of some of these 
Yucatecan traditions; nearly all the important reconstructions of the pre- 
conquest culture history of the peninsula have taken them into account (see, 
especially, Roys 1933; Tozzer 1941, n.d.; Morley 1938, 1946; Barrera Vasquez 
and Morley 1949; Thompson 1941, 1945). To a nonspecialist, the first im- 
pression derived from a perusal of the various schemes is one of considerable 
confusion and a frequent lack of methodological rigor. However, no attempt 
can be made here to discuss the leading Yucatecan correlations; even brief 
summaries and capsule appraisals would take us far beyond the limits of this 
preliminary paper. 

Mention should at least be made of the most elaborate correlation yet 
offered, by Morley (in Barrera Vasquez and Morley 1949:54-82), based 
primarily on the three apparently independent chronicles which Barrera 
Vasquez reconstructed and translated from the Chilam Balams of Chumayel, 
Mani, and Tizimin, and which Morley believes go back to the fifth century 
(Katun 8 Ahau corresponding to 9.0.0.0.0 8 Ahau of the Long Count, A.p. 415- 
35, GMT correlation). Although this complicated scheme calls for a thorough 
analysis by specialists, it can probably be fairly said that the prevailing view 
today is against it, both in detail and in general outline. Certainly few would 
agree that these Yucatecan chronicles carry us reliably back to a time near 
the inception of the Classic. The following quotation perhaps best represents 
the majority point of view: 


Yucatecan Maya historical tradition . . . probably does not go back of the advent 
of certain foreign invaders, who were the bearers of a Mexican culture, and who estab- 
lished themselves in the country as a new ruling caste. Neither they nor their de- 
scendants were interested in the history of their predecessors. At the time of the Spanish 
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conquest even the most erudite among them appear to have known as little of the 
Maya Old Empire, perhaps even less, as did the classical Greek historians of the pre- 
Hellenic Aegean civilization [Scholes and Roys 1948: 74]. 


In contrast to those from central Mexico, most of the Yucatecan correla- 
tions, Morley’s included, have been involved more with calendric inscriptions, 
stone sculpture, and architecture than with pottery styles, although these 
latter are being increasingly fitted into the picture. The most acceptable corre- 
lations between Yucatecan native history and the archeology are probably 
those of Thompson (1941, 1945). Although less detailed than Morley’s, they 
are based on a consideration of a number of lines of evidence, with full recogni- 
tion of data from other regions of Mesoamerica, and have been the most fol- 
lowed in recent years. The Tozzer reconstruction of Chichen Itza history, in 
press, represents the most recent attempt to correlate in detail the archeology 
of the most important late Yucatecan site and the Itza, Xiu, and Cocom 
traditions; consideration of it must await publication, however. 

Chichen Itza is particularly famous as the locus of one of the most strik- 
ingly obvious correlations between native tradition and archeology from any- 
where in the New World. The remarkable stylistic parallels in architecture, 
sculpture, and lesser arts between this site and that of Tula, Hidalgo, amply 
confirm the traditional accounts of important invasions of groups from central 
Mexico into Yucatan, associated with a Feathered Serpent leader and god. 
So close are some of these similarities that only a fairly rapid direct movement 
from one area to the other, followed by a virtual architectural duplication at 
Chichen Itza of the homeland center, would seem to explain adequately the 
archeologic facts as they are known at present. A number of passages in the 
native histories apparently support this interpretation, but some dissent has 
been expressed. Since the Tozzer reconstruction will consider all the evidence 
in detail, further comment in this preliminary article is superfluous. 

Lastly, the importance of the correlation of Yucatecan traditional data 
with the archeology comes strikingly to the fore in the still not completely 
resolved Maya-Christian calendric correlation problem (see discussion in 
Morley 1920; Thompson 1927, 1935, 1950). Unless important new historical 
records turn up, however, it seems likely that the solution of this problem will 
depend more on advances in the archeology or on radiocarbon dating tech- 
niques than on further attempts at correlation with the existing ethnohistoric 
chronologic references. 

This wholly inadequate consideration of the unusually complex problem of 
tradition-archeology correlation in Yucatan can be wound up summarily by 
stating simply that it is the opinion of this writer, admittedly a parvenu in 
Mayaland, that a thorough re-examination of the entire problem as it applies 
to post-Classic Maya archeology appears to be in order, with particular em- 
phasis on a more critical methodology. Although, as mentioned above, Thomp- 
son’s reconstructions seem to be the most acceptable to date, a more exhaus- 
tive treatment is indicated, which, if it did nothing else, might at least clear 
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up some of the present confusion and strain out the less acceptable ideas once 
and for all. 


HIGHLAND MayA AREA 


Highland Guatemala provides four especially important early colonial 
native historical traditions: the Popol Vuh (Recinos 1947), the Anales de los 
Cakchiqueles (Memorial de Sololé) (Recinos 1950), the Titulo de los Senores de 
Totonicapan (Recinos 1950: 215-42), and the “Papel del origen de los sefiores,” 
part of the Descripcién de Zapotitlan y Suchitepec of 1579 (Recinos 1950: 245- 
47). The first, third, and fourth are concerned with the history of the Quiché 
ruling dynasty; the first two were originally written in that language. The 
second is a similar narrative of the Cakchiquel dynasty and was also originally 
composed in the native tongue. In addition, the Recordacién Florida of Fuentes 
y Guzman (1932-33) contains important, if garbled, snatches of traditional 
history concerning these groups and others in the highland area. Some valuable 
historical data can also be gleaned from such lesser known colonial native 
documents as the Historia de los Xpanizay, Historia Quiche de Don Juan de 
Torres, Titulos de Ixcuin-Nehaib, Titulo de los Setiores de Sacapulas, Titulo 
Real de Don Francisco Izquin, and Titulo de los Reyes de Guatemala, some of 
which are still unpublished. 

The four sources first named are essentially narrative chronicles (the 
Popol Vuh also contains considerable introductory mythical material) of the 
native dynasties which were found by Alvarado in 1524 ruling at Utatlan 
and Iximche. Both dynasties traced their origin back to Tula, and were prob- 
ably descended from Toltec migrants who moved south from central Mexico, 
set themselves up as a ruling elite over the local Maya speakers, and who 
had become linguistically Mayanized by the time of the conquest (comparable 
to what occurred in Yucatan with the Tutul Xiu and other dynasties). The 
latter portions of all four records can probably be accepted as substantially 
accurate historically as far as they go. Only the Anales de los Cakchiqueles 
contains a few late dates which can be geared to the Christian calendar. 

Wauchope (1947, 1948, 1949) has attempted to correlate the ethnohistoric 
data contained in these records with his archeological excavations at Zacualpa, 
in the Department of Quiché, one of his chief aims being to throw light on the 
Maya correlation problem. After considering various alternatives, he concludes 
that the best evidence supports a correlation between his Tohil phase (with 
efigy plumbate, animal head vessel supports, etc.) and the arrival of the 
Quiché. His Yaqui phase he believes probably correlates with the conquest 
under Alvarado and a subsequent brief use of the by now abandoned site by 
native mercenaries from central Mexico. He has further attempted, by em- 
ploying the generation-counting method, to work back through the dynastic 
lists in the first three sources named to the probable time of the advent in 
Guatemala of the Quiché and the Cakchiquel, finally arriving at a date some- 
where in the early fourteenth century. Assuming this marks the approximate 
beginning of the Tohil phase and the introduction of effigy plumbate, he con- 
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cludes that the 11.3.0.0.0 correlation most satisfactorily fits the Zacualpa 
evidence. 

Wauchope’s correlation is important and deserves a thorough analysis, 
but the following brief remarks must suffice. Notably lacking in these papers 
is a critical appraisal of the native records which are being relied upon so 
heavily and an evaluation of their probable degree of historical veracity, 
which would have been a useful preliminary to the main discussion. His 
frequent citing of the nineteenth-century historians, Bancroft and Brasseur 
de Bourbourg, both often unreliable secondary authorities, also seems ex- 
cessive. 

Wauchope implies throughout that the Quiché and Cakchiquel migrated 
as peoples to Guatemala from Tula. This view, if it is really held by him, 
appears highly unlikely; we are probably dealing here only with the movement 
of the Toltec ancestors of the Quiché and Cakchiquel ruling dynasties, as 
Thompson (1948:14-15), Goubaud Carrera (1949), and others have correctly 
seen. Thompson has emphasized in another place (1950:16) that the dialect 
geography of the Quiché and Cakchiquel areas, with gradual shadings from 
one zone to the next, indicates that the native Maya speakers of the Guate- 
mala highlands have been in place for a considerable period of time without 
profound population dislocations. The problem then becomes one, not of the 
possible correlation of the Tohil phase at Zacualpa with the coming of the 
Quiché, but of the Toltec ancestors of the Quiché ruling dynasty. Thus re- 
phrased, the nature of the problem is significantly modified; whether it would 
also seriously affect the correlation suggested by Wauchope, however, is 
difficult to judge. Apparently no important evidence of specific Tula influence 
on the imperishable material culture of Zacualpa, which might have estab- 
lished the key tie-in, has been discovered. 

Wauchope is keenly cognizant of the difficulties of archeologic-ethnohis- 
toric correlation, which he considers “‘the most dangerous of all anthropological 
operations” (1947:62); his attempt is a stimulating hypothesis and should be 
further tested by excavation at other documented sites in the Quiché and 
Cakchiquel areas. The systematic application of the direct historical approach 
to highland Guatemala archeology, where its potentialities would appear to 
be so obvious, seems long overdue (for some preliminary steps in the right 
direction, see Wauchope 1949: 10-13). 


Tue Prp1t oF GUATEMALA AND EL SALVADOR 


A few fragmentary historical traditions have been preserved relating to 
the Nahuat-speaking Pipil of highland Guatemala, and Nicaragua (the 
Nicarao), western El Salvador, principally in Fuentes y Guzman, Torquemada, 
and Garcia de Palacio (summarized in Thompson 1948:11-15). However, 
they are so generally skimpy and so shot with gaps on the dynasty side that 
their meaningful correlation with the archeology would seem particularly diffi- 
cult. On the other hand, the Pipil region, like the Maya-speaking zones of 
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Guatemala, appears especially favorable for an archeological application of 
the direct historical approach. 


THE ANDEAN REGION 


Although some scattered traditional materials from various parts of the 
Andean region (defined in its broadest terms) are available, only for two areas 
do we possess dynastic chronicles really comparable in scope with those from 
Mesoamerica. And it is only here that serious attempts at correlation with the 
archeology have been made. Each will be discussed in turn. 


Peru: The North Coast 


Rowe (1948) has ably summed up what little information the very frag- 
mentary Chimu traditions can provide, and has also discussed the problem of 
their archeological correlation. The longest and fullest, but perhaps not the 
most reliable, tradition from the Chimu area concerns the local dynasty of the 
Lambayeque valleys: the well-known ‘“‘“Naymlap Legend” (Cabello Balboa 
1951; summarized in Means 1931:51-53). Means (1931:55) and Rowe (1945: 
279-80) agree that it probably carries back to sometime in the eleventh cen- 
tury, 11 it can be historically relied upon at all. The former correlated the 
earlier stage of the dynasty with the Mochica phase (then called Early Chimu) 
(Means 1931:55); Bennett preferred to fit it all within Late Chimu (1939: 
120). Rowe, on the other hand, suggests a compromise position, taking it back 
to Bennett’s Middle Lambayeque II (a Late Middle period) and carrying it 
through Late Lambayeque I and Late Lambayeque II, the latter representing 
Lambayeque under Chimu domination (Rowe 1945: 280). 

The historical scrap contained in the Anonymous History of Trujillo of 
1604 (quoted and translated in full in Rowe 1948:28-30) is scantier than the 
Naymlap tradition, but probably historically more reliable. It concerns the 
important dynasty of Chimor, which built up an extensive empire along the 
north coast before going down under the Inca sledgehammer. Rowe estimates 
that it carries back to about the beginning of the fourteenth century; it would 
seem to correlate archeologically neatly with the Late Chimu phase (Rowe 
1948: 40-41). 

One difficulty in evaluating the Chimu traditions is our ignorance concern- 
ing the precise method of their transmission. Although probably substantially 
similar to the Inca method, described briefly below, definite knowledge is 
lacking. The quipu, as a mnemonic aid, was apparently used little or not at 
all, judging from its paucity in north coast archeological contexts. 

The statement in both Cabello Balboa’s Naymlap tradition and in the 
Anonymous History of Trujillo of 1604 that the founders oi the Lambayeque 
and Moche (Chimor) Valley dynasties migrated to these points in a fleet of 
balsas and a balsa log raft, respectively, is intriguing and may be historically 
significant, but is difficult to assess. The island of Puna in the Gulf of Guaya- 
quil, the heart of the balsa log sailing raft region, was the seat of a warlike 
and aggressive group of sea-raiders when Pizarro arrived; is it completely 
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beyond the realm of possibility that the Chimu dynasty was founded by Punese 
Vikings? Future archeological work, both on Puna and on the north coast, 
might provide some evidence relevant to this frankly wild speculation, but 
this is probably asking too much of archeology. 

To sum up the north Peruvian coast situation briefly: Rowe’s tentative 
correlations between the fragmentary traditions from the Lambayeque and 
Moche valleys and the late archeological phases appear acceptable as working 
hypotheses, but the gap problem was never more in evidence and important 
tie-ins have not been established. The Chimu traditions are especially signifi- 
cant for the working out of an absolute Peruvian chronology, but the com- 
plete lack of a recorded calendric system comparable to that employed in 
Mesoamerica makes it necessary to rely entirely on the generation counting 
method, a risky procedure at best. 


Peru: The Central Andes 


The Inca traditions provide a fuller record of events than those from 
Chimor. Rowe (1944, 1945, 1946) has presented the most critical and up-to- 
date analysis. Inca interest in their past history was largely the result of the 
political and social advantage to be gained by the maintenance of careful 
genealogical records on the part of members of the royal ayllus, composed of 
descendants of each of the emperors, who kept up an elaborate cult to his 
memory. These genealogies, including the most striking events of each reign, 
were carefully committed to memory and recited at proper occasions by trained 
specialists whose methods and duties are best described by Cieza de Leén 
(1943:74-81) and Sarmiento de Gamboa (1906:30-31). There is mention of 
Inca pictorial historical records painted on boards or cloth (Sarmiento de 
Gamboa 1906:31; Crist6ébal de Molina of Cuzco 1943:7), but these have not 
been preserved. The quipu seems to have functioned to some degree as a 
supplementary mnemonic device, of obviously limited utility in this case 
regardless of frequent loose remarks by popular writers. Although the Inca 
orally transmitted records are probably entitled to considerable credence, 
we can hardly agree with Cieza de Leén that they were learned so accurately 
that “hoy dia entre ellos cuentan lo que pas6é ha quinientos afios, como si 
fueran diez’ (1943:76). 

Rowe is convinced that we possess enough versions of the Inca history 
independently compiled “to justify the view that all [the more reliable] 
chroniclers derived their information from a common Indian tradition which 
represented the ‘official’ version of Inca history” (Rowe 1945:272). The chroni- 
clers who supply the most important versions of this official history are Be- 
tanzos, Cieza de Leén, Polo de Ondegardo, the Toledo Informaciones, Sar- 
miento de Gamboa, Cabello Balboa, Pachacuti, and Cobo. Notwithstanding 
his position as a “standard” authority, the historical sections of Garcilaso 
de la Vega have been demonstrated by Rowe, Levillier, and others to be very 
unreliable. 

Apart from a certain amount of expectable propagandistic distortion, the 
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greatest weakness of these Inca traditions is their almost complete lack of a 
reliable chronology. In spite of the statement of Sarmiento de Gamboa that 
their days, months, and years were recorded (1906:31), and although the 
quipu would seem to lend itself admirably to an accurate numerical year 
tabulation, Rowe does not believe ‘‘that the strings were ever used for keeping 
exact dates” (1944:57). Certainly the fantastic dates given by Sarmiento 
de Gamboa and others, as well as the complete lack of agreement from source 
to source on this matter, would bear this out. The Inca simply do not seem to 
have been interested in maintaining an exact year count (on this point see 
Cobo 1890-93, 3:228). 

This Andean lack of precise time sense, which contrasts so strongly with 
Mesoamerica, naturally creates great difficulties in assigning dates to the 
reigns of the various emperors and to the important events which took place 
within those reigns. Rowe has devoted more thought to this problem than 
any recent student; he ends by selecting the dates given by Cabello Balboa 
for the reigns of the last five emperors, on the ground of their inherent plausi- 
bility and the fact that this sixteenth-century priest had opportunities for 
gathering information which we completely lack today. For the reigns of the 
first eight emperors he strikes an average of about 25 years, which takes us 
back to around 1200 for the establishment of the Cuzco dynasty (Rowe 
1945:277-78; 1946: 203). 

Rowe has also attempted a general correlation of Cuzco archeology with 
Inca ethnohistory. He fits the Early or Provincial Inca phase (the Killke 
ceramic series) into the period 1200-1438 (the latter date is Cabello Balboa’s 
for the accession of Pachacuti), embraced by the reign of the first eight em- 
perors. The Late or Imperial Inca phase (the Cuzco ceramic series) he places 
within the period 1438-1532, embracing the reigns of the last five rulers 
(Rowe 1944:61; 1946: 199-200). 

The implicit assumption contained in Rowe’s correlation, that a profound 
shift in Inca material culture styles took place at about the time of Pachacuti’s 
accession, is not inherently unreasonable and can be accepted as a working 
hypothesis, but has not been demonstrated. Certainly the Late phase repre- 
sents Inca material culture during their great Inca expansion, for objects which 
fit stylistically into this phase are found distributed almost coterminously with 
the extreme limits of Tawantinsuyu, as known from the early Spanish sources 
(Nicholson Ms.). Rowe’s analysis of the Inca histories is one of the most care- 
ful that has been applied to any important set of New World native traditions 
by an anthropologist; further work on the archeology should clarify the pic- 
ture and lead to a more securely demonstrable correlation. 


CONCLUSION 


As this summary review of the leading attempts to correlate Nuclear 
American archeology and native historical traditions indicates, considerable 
data, on both the archeologic and the ethnohistoric sides, are available for 
certain areas, particularly central and southern Mexico, northern Yucatan, 
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highland Guatemala, and the central Andes. Important pioneer attempts have 
been made, but nearly all could with profit be followed up by fresh efforts 
more systematically and exhaustively pursued. If regional specialists are stim- 
ulated to make critica! re-examinations of this whole problem as it specifically 
relates to their areas, perhaps eventually resulting in improved correlations, 
this preliminary article will have more than served its purpose. 
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ALFRED MARSTON TOZZER 
1876-1954 


LFRED TOZZER was a many-sided personality who combined outstand- 

ing scholarship, inspirational teaching, and unusual executive capacity 

with both broad interests and dedication to a specialized field, which he con- 

tinued to develop for over half a century. This field may be succinctly de- 

scribed by the title of a book of essays dedicated to him in 1940: The Maya 
and Their Neighbors. 

His interest in the Maya did not develop immediately after his graduation 
from Harvard in 1900. The following years found him traveling extensively 
in Europe as well as participating in linguistic, ethnological, and archeological 
field work in Arizona, California, and New Mexico. His teaching included such 
broad subjects as general anthropology, primitive religion, social origins and 
social continuities. His intellectual outlook was molded by his friendship with 
Franz Boas, Roland Dixon, F. W. Putnam, and Eduard Seler. 

Tozzer first went to the Maya area in the winter of 1902 as Traveling 
Fellow of the Archaeological Institute of America. His goal was the study of 
linguistics, but he managed to reach Chichen Itza where he witnessed the 
dredging of the Cenote of Sacrifice under the direction of E. H. Thompson. 
This brought him in touch with the archeology and material culture of the 
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Maya, in later years his specialty, which terminated with a monumental 
monograph to be published posthumously. 

During the next three winters Tozzer become the first ethnological student 
to work among the Maya, chiefly the Lacandones and other tribes dwelling 
in the heavy jungles of the Usumacintla drainage in Chiapas and Campeche. 
These years provided material for his Ph.D. thesis, submitted in 1904, and for 
two major publications on comparative ethnology (1907) and Maya grammar 
(1921b). Anthropology 9, his famous course on the Maya, was first given in 
1905. 

From 1891 to 1917, the Peabody Museum of Harvard sent annual archeo- 
logical expeditions to Mexico and Central America. The first of these had been 
directed by Owens, Saville, Gordon, Maudslay, and Maler. Tozzer had not 
been actively associated with this work but for several years had been ab- 
sorbed in teaching at Harvard. After Maler’s sudden resignation, however, 
Tozzer asked for leave of absence to become director of the 1910 expedition 
with R. E. Merwin as assistant. Two major publications followed, describing 
the ruins of Tikal and Nakum (1911, 1913). These are notable for use of 
comparative methods and the correlation of hieroglyphic inscriptions with 
architecture. Another prime contribution was the discovery of Holmul, where 
subsequently the first ceramic sequence in the Maya area was brought to light. 

For the following three years Tozzer dedicated himself to teaching, with 
ever increasing prestige, for repute of his ability as a lecturer had spread by 
word of mouth through the undergraduate body. In the winter of 1914 he 
again asked for leave of absence to become Director of the International 
School of American Archaeology in Mexico, succeeding his friend, Professor 
Boas. In taking this post, Tozzer associated himself at the outset with what 
has become one of the most important and finely calibrated archeological 
chronologies in the New World—one, furthermore, which has served as a 
pattern for subsequent research in other areas. He was unfortunate in that his 
work was interrupted by political events, but his publication (1921a) is one 
of the recognized steps in the advancement of knowledge. 

Intellectually this journey to Mexico marked a turn in Tozzer’s scientific 
and domestic life. He had a short time before married Miss Margaret Castle. 
They built a house in Cambridge and bought a beautiful place in New Hamp- 
shire. His abilities as an executive had become recognized and made increasing 
demands on his time: in the museum, the department, and the university. 
He never headed a field trip again. But the Mexican experience had added a 
contact with their neighbors to his knowledge of the Mayas. At this point he 
had reached full intellectual maturity. Graduate students from all parts of 
the country flocked to his courses. His two major publications were still to 
come, however, though slowly. 

After two years during World War I as Captain, Air Services, Tozzer re- 
turned to Cambridge and became Chairman of the Division of Anthropology. 
The following twenty years may be described as routine, occupied by teach- 
ing and executive posts including, to mention a few, the Academic Board at 
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Radcliffe, Director of the Harvard Alumni Association, National Research 
Council, Social Science Research Council, President of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, Faculty Member and Librarian of the Peabody Museum, 
and Member of the important Administrative Board of Harvard. In addition 
to his many preoccupations, Tozzer yearly turned out technical papers re- 
flecting his continued interest in and study of the Maya and Mexican fields. 
His spare time over the years also was devoted to the development of one of 
his greatest works, the translation and annotation of Diego de Landa’s ac- 
count of the Maya, 

Landa had been Bishop of Yucatan and wrote his book in 1566. He was 
a dedicated extirpator of idolatry who had been removed from his post be- 
cause of the mortality and suffering caused by his cruel zeal. His defense was 
made in a manuscript revealing in detail the pagan life of the Maya, a docu- 
ment of anthropological importance in the New World approached only by 
Pomo de Ayala and Sahagin, neither of whose works are yet available in 
English. It is an ironic fact that Landa, who burned most of the Maya books, 
also left the key by which the Maya writing can in part be deciphered today. 

The Landa manuscript, which we once have held in our hands, is not vol- 
uminous but it is all meat. Tozzer’s Landa is far more than a translation, for 
his over eleven hundred long comments dwarf the original text in bulk, and 
his critical cross-indexing makes readily available all eye-witness accounts of 
the sixteenth-century Maya. This is a work which can never be outwritten 
unless new documentary sources are found in the future. As a scholarly four 
de force in analyzing an historical document, we can compare it with the Marco 
Polo edited by Sir Henry Yule and his successors. 

World War II again took Tozzer away from his work at Harvard. For a 
year and a half he was director of the Honolulu office of the O.S.S. His objec- 
tives were to analyze intercepted Japanese radio messages, to develop bomb- 
ing targets, and to prepare preinvasion pictures of the areas to be attacked by 
our forces. Apart from the military value of his work, parts of his reports de- 
serve publication as anthropological literature, especially his study of Okinawa. 
Tozzer returned to his work at Harvard in 1945 and became Professor Emeritus 
in July, 1948, 

In his youth Tozzer had been present at the dredging of the Cenote of 
Sacrifice at Chichen Itza. When later the objects recovered were given to the 
Peabody Museum, Tozzer was the curator in charge and he began to plan their 
publication. This he did both by having photographs and drawings prepared 
and, over the years, by building up invaluable files containing all references to 
Chichen Itza as well as comparative material to aid in the study of the col- 
lection. As a result the present writer, who published the section on metals, 
found his task half finished before he even began. Subsequent sections are 
planned on jades, textiles, pottery, wood carving, copal, rubber, etc. 

Tozzer at first planned for himself only a modest introductory volume 
with a history of Chichen Itza and a description of the dredging. As publica- 
tion was delayed and time passed, his material increased in bulk. His edition 
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of Landa, a tremendous work in itself, actually is only a by-product. His 
introduction to the Chichen Itza collection, finished a few months before his 
death, consists of over 1,500 typed pages of text accompanied by some 500 
illustrations. It covers every aspect of Chichen Itza: its history, religious cults, 
arts, and industries as well as contacts with other regions. It concentrates in a 
single volume the learning acquired in half a century. 

Tozzer will be remembered as a great teacher, both in and out of the class- 
room. His clarity of thought and of voice made it easy to follow him and to take 
intelligent notes. He combined an inspiring interest in his subject with a per- 
sonal interest in the individual, starting at the lowest undergraduate level. 
He made it his business to see that his graduate students were properly housed 
and fed. No one will ever know how many he helped financially, either through 
arranging for scholarships or from his own pocket. At the same time, he was 
ruthless in putting on pressure to make you turn out your best. 

So far as we know, Tozzer never directly suggested to anyone that he 
should become an anthropologist or specialize in Tozzer’s particular field. 
He had some innate quality that made one want to study under him which is 
hard to express in words. When The Maya and Their Neighbors was written in 
his honor in 1940, all professional anthropologists in this country considered 
capable of deoing s+ were asked to contribute, whether or not they had worked 
under Tozzer. The list of authors shows that eight out of ten had taken his 
Mexican and Mayan courses and, as a result of his teaching, two-thirds of the 
total had become specialists in these fields. His scholarship and influence thus 
pass far beyond his classrooms. 

Alfred Tozzer was a man of passionate loyalties. He did not feel that his 
relationsh.p with a student ever terminated, a feeling which was mutual. If 
one exami.ies those works with a formal preface published on the Maya in this 
country during his lifetime, in most of them one will find acknowledged thanks 
to Tozzer for suggestions and help. Taken individually or together, they are a 
tribute to a man his contemporaries regard as great. 

S. K. Lorurop, Harvard University 
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WAS THE Pump KNOWN IN PRE-COLUMBIAN SOUTH AMERICA? 


One of the most important areas of pre-Columbian salt production in 
South America is found in the highlands of Colombia. It is surprising to find 
that the term “salt mining” appears very frequently in treatises by modern 
authors on the salt production and the trading of salt in this region. For an 
examination of the earliest data on salt production in the Colombian high- 
lands shows that salt wells and lagoons are mentioned, and that the salt was 
prepared by boiling salt water in earthen pots, that is, through evaporation. 

A problem connected with this salt production seems to have been the 
separation of salt water and fresh water when the wells were situated too 
close to one another. In his account of “investigations” (to a professional 
archeologist a very shocking account), the guacuero Arango (1918:42 ff., 
88-89, 169, 180) informs us that in such cases the Indians used pipes made of 
hollow palm trunks. Particularly interesting in this connection is the mention 
of pumps by Cieza de Leon (1862-77, I1:387): 


Mas adelante est4 otro pueblo llamado Coinza, y pasan por él algunos rios de agua 
muy singular. Y noté en ellos una cosa que vi (de que no poco me admiré), y fué, que 
dentro de los mismos rios, y por la madre que hace el agua que por ellos corre, nascian 
destas fuentes salobres, y los indios con grande industria tenian metidos en ellas unos 
cafiutos de las cafias gordas que hay en acquella partes, 4 manera de bombas de navios, 
por donde sacaban la cantidad del agua que querian, sin que se envolviese con la cor- 
riente del rio, y hacian della su sal. 


In view of this information, Nordenskidld (1930:69-71) presumes that the 
pump was invented independently by the South American Indians in pre- 
Columbian times. It is noteworthy, however, that Nordenskidld comes to this 
conclusion with some hesitation: 


If I have rightly understood Cieza de Leon, those salt springs run along the bed of 
the river, that is to say: underneath the fresh water, and from there the Indians pumped 
up the salt water by means of bamboo waterpipes without getting it mixed with the 
river water. He says that these pumps were like those used on board ships by the 
Spaniards. It is out of question that the Indians could have acquired the idea of this 
arrangement from the Spaniards because at that time—the middle of the 16th century 
—the district referred to was entirely unexplored. 


In making a study of the salt production and the salt trade of the South 
American Indians, I have from the very beginning doubted the statement 
quoted here from Cieza de Leon and also Nordenskidld’s interpretation thereof. 

Theoretically the term “ship pump” can be explained in the following way. 

When the Indians wanted to get at the salt water, a pipe of, for instance, 
a hollow palm trunk or of bamboo was sunk vertically through the surface 
current of fresh water into the bottom current of salt water. By means of a 
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gourd or a small pot the fresh water in the pipe was ladled out. At the same 
time it was replaced by salt water from the bottom current, which in this 
way very soon came to fill the pipe. This procedure is very much like the action 
of a pump and must have caused Cieza de Leon to use the term “ship pump” 
when describing the method. If the gourd was provided with a long wooden 
handle—which is very possible—the resemblance to a ship pump must have 
been even more striking. 

Karsten (1935:119) states that the Jivaro Indians of Ecuador use a bark 
tube placed vertically to get at the salt water in wells covered by dirty water: 


Most of the salt arriving at Macas comes from the Curi-Curi. The saline spring 
existing here is small, and generally it is wholly covered by dirty water, slime, and 
brush heaps brought there during inundations. The first thing to be done therefore, 
when salt is prepared, is to cleanse the spring. A large piece of bark is formed into a 
sort of tube and stuck into the spring in an erect position, whereupon the dirty water 
is drawn off. From the pure salt water rising in the tube the salt is prepared. 


Karsten’s statement conforms with and confirms the explanation given 
here of Cieza de Leon’s accounts of “pumps.” 
Thus, the pump must have been unknown to the South American Indians 
in pre-Columbian times. 
St1G RypDEN, Einografiska Museet, Géteborg 
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THE HAITIAN “CHEF DE SECTION’’* 


All students of Haiti have stressed the contrast between the Frenchified 
elite of the coastal towns and the illiterate peasantry in the interior, but a 
quest for the missing link seems to remain in order, especially as the clash of 
cultures affects the two classes of the Haitian population differently (Simpson 
1942). The fact is that Haitian peasants take the elite and its government 
largely for granted. A pré Bé-Dié, sé Léta (‘Right after God comes the state’’) 
is a popular saying which leaves to others the task of administering govern- 
ment along Western lines in a country deprived of the resources that underline 
our concept of democratic progress, with its costly apparatus of schools and 


* Field work carried out in Haiti in 1937-41, 1951, and 1952, with Suzanne Comhaire- 
Sylvain, and, in 1949, also with Alfred Métraux, UNESCO field officer. 
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other services depending on a high revenue. Local government, under the 
circumstances, acquires supreme importance from being the only level of 
government truly accessible to the countryman. 

The basic unit of government provided for in the Constitution is the 
“commune,” or township, of which there are about one hundred, with an 
average population of 35,000 inhabitants. Even at that level, a distinction is 
made between the “bourg,”’ an administrative center of urban character, 
and the “‘sections rurales” into which the countryside is divided. The latter 
number about five hundred and fifty, for the whole republic. These sections 
are not corporate bodies; they exist only for police purposes, as provided 
first in the Rural Code of 1826. Before that time, and according to French 
and Spanish colonial tradition, only parishes, roughly equivalent to the modern 
“communes,” had been set up, and considerable police power was exercised in 
the colony by the owners of habitations (‘‘plantations’’) and, since independ- 
ence had been won in 1804, by community-recognized elders (Paul 1876). Ac- 
cording to the Rural Code, each section received a “‘chef de section,” with an 
army commission of captain, and three “gardes champétres,” the senior of 
whom was recognized as a “‘maréchal des logis” (cavalry sergeant). All were 
appointed from among the peasants themselves. In 1915 the American occupa- 
tion abolished the Haitian army, and a single local inhabitant was put in 
charge of the section, with the modest title of “rural police officer,” but allowed 
to appoint, if deemed necessary, two assistants without any particular title. 
Then, things slowly but surely proceeded to revert to the past. 

The chef de section always has been the official link between the two cul- 
ture worlds of Haiti. Except for the Catholic clergy, which is an altogether 
different matter, he alone among the peasants keeps in constant touch with 
the state. For all practical purposes, he may well be described as the state 
within the section, a position which inevitably gives him a larger measure of 
prestige and of power than provided in the American-made law. Town dwellers 
look at this with mixed feelings. They like the countryside to be properly 
controlled but they resent the chef de section’s prestige and stability, and 
they refer to him as a tyrant whenever he interferes in their business with the 
peasants. Peasants, on the other hand, never object when their ‘““ccomman- 
dant,” as he is still commonly known, claims rights founded on custom, such 
as harvest offerings, rebates at local stores, and, above all, unpaid help in the 
cultivation of his land. Let us not forget that the “chef de section” is limited 
in his pretenses by the very fact that he is himself a peasant. In the absence 
of the racial and cultural distinctions on which colonial rule is founded, no 
“chef de section” can possibly make from customary tributes more than a 
mere fraction of the salary of an administrator of the lowest rank in any of 
the nonself-governing territories in which I did further field work. 

An important question arises: that of selection. In days prior to the Amer- 
ican occupation the chef de section was appointed by the “commandant 
d’arrondissement,’’ an Army general who represented the president himself 
in one of thc :«sior areas into which the republic was divided. The general 
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usually was a prominent local resident, with extensive connections in all the 
sections as well as in the towns located within his jurisdiction. Anxious to 
maintain peace in his “arrondissement,” he would not appoint a chef de 
section who was not a member of some wealthy and influential peasant family. 
Seldom was the same family granted such honor more than once, but the 
general, when satisfied, kept re-appointing his man far longer than the statu- 
tory three-year term. Thus the chef de section acquired great experience in 
his job, and the names of many past holders of it are remembered today as 
those of true benefactors of the section population. Extra powers were so 
obtained not through individual ambition helped by the state but rather 
through consensus of the local community. The result was that, in sharp con- 
trast to what happened in towns, political revolutions hardly affected the 
countryside. Two cases may be mentioned of the Marbial peasants besieging 
the neighboring town of Jacmel, in 1868 and in 1883, but in each case the rural 
population was only supporting the established government against which the 
town had revolted. In the latter year, a chef de section actually was shot by 
the revolutionists, in punishment for his loyalty. 

The U. S. Marine Corps captains in charge after 1915, and the Haitian 
officers of same rank who succeeded them, were anxious to curb the power of 
the “commandant” down to the limits set in the law. Men without prestige 
or without wealth often were appointed, some even foreign to the section they 
had to keep under their control. In 1942, moreover, it became the fashion to 
appoint Protestants, as less likely to be tied up with their local connections, 
in sections such as those of Marbial, which are 85 per cent Catholic. The 
“commandants” were further estranged from their people by the practice, 
later turned into law, of appointing only literate men to the job. The result 
sometimes was that as soon as the newcomer “grew spurs” (Fé zéper6, Haitian 
for gaining authority), he hastened to ‘“‘shake the dew” (Souwké larozé, Haitian 
for corruption in government). The 1946 revolution brought about considerable 
improvement in the situation, and a gradual return to past stability and 
efficiency has since been observed. 

An excellent opportunity to see a chef de section at work is provided by 
their habit of holding meetings every Friday, in preparation for the report they 
have to present in person to the captain in town every Saturday. Such meet- 
ings always are held within the section area so that, if the “commandant” 
happens to reside elsewhere, a toné/ (“‘shed’’) must be built for the purpose. 
It is characteristic that the recognized agent of the state there is met bv local 
men of importance, usually two dozens of them, popularly known as maréchal 
in remembrance of the former “‘maréchal des logis,” though with no statutory 
status of any kind. The chef de section asks them about births, deaths, and 
other events in the section, and carefully records these in his official register. 
All the proceedings are conducted in the Creole language, although the book 
is kept in as good a French as the writer can master. Cases of a judicial char- 
acter also are debated so that the meeting often amounts to an informal court 
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of justice, but it would bea mistake to take their settlements as one-man arbi- 
trary decisions. The elders play a very active role in the whole process: they 
act, in fact, as spokesmen for communities of about 300 inhabitants each, 
all that survives of the colonial habitation, and an important social factor, 
albeit hidden by the absence of a proper village setup (Comhaire 1952). It is 
in these communities that custom is made and maintained, the ‘““commandant”’ 
and elders derive from them all their extrastatutory authority, and the former 
largely depends on them for the exercise of the powers conferred upon him by 
the state. 

Dramatic cases sometimes occur when the “‘commandant”’ is a Protestant 
or a “converti” (a Catholic who objects to voodoo), as the elders have no 
patience for witch-hunts. But this is not a problem of first importance, as 
such cases were unknown before the American occupation and they are likely 
to be eliminated in the future, thanks to the return to former standards in the 
selection of rural authorities. What seems to be of more permanent significance 
is the way land tenure has been organized on a customary basis. The land law 
of the Republic is almost pure French, with written deeds recognized as the 
only legal means of evidence. Before 1915 the state used to appoint peasants 
to act as justices of the peace and administer such law. Their decisions often 
called for objections from a legalistic point of view, as they threw illuminating 
light on the difference between custom and law, but fellow peasants understood 
them and there were few complaints. Since the American occupation, the judge 
in town stands as the only judiciary recognized by law, and lawyers maintain 
agents in the countryside (médaté) who bring cases to their offices in town. How- 
ever, the peasants most of the time settle their land problems through private 
oral agreements, which they report to the “commandant” or to one of his 
assistants so that he can act as a witness if trouble ever takes place (Comhaire- 
Sylvain 1951). Such agreements, coupled with the consensus of opinion, suffice 
to build as strong a case as necessary before the informal court presided over 
by the chef de section. People who bring their cases to lawyers usually are 
of bad faith (moun ki pa kon viv, “people who do not know how to live”). 
Lawsuits then are carried on the basis of titles of doubtful accuracy drawn up 
by surveyors from the town. Such cases never were numerous enough to pre- 
vent the development of an integrated customary system of land use, poly- 
gyny, and succession, whose most characteristic feature is an emphasis on 
posterity which puts a concubine mother in a better position than a married 
woman without issue, according to the unwritten rule of Pitit pi fo pasé 
mariaj (“Children are stronger than marriage” [Métraux 1951)). 

So the community spirit allows for a large measure of participation of the 
countryfolk in their government, and it enables them to leave to those in 
towns the task of worrying about a conflict of cultures. Students of other 
American and African countries may here find themselves on familiar ground. 
JEAN L. ComnatrE, Seton Hall University 
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Letter to the Editor 


ON THE CONCEPT OF ASSIMILATION 
Sir: 

This is about the unusually stimulating article, ‘Acculturation: An Ex- 
ploratory Formulation” (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 56, No. 6:973-1002), 
in which the members of the SSRC Summer Seminar on Acculturation ex- 
tended their exploratory pursuits to the concept of assimilation. Although it 
has been my feeling that some agreement should be reached as to the meaning 
of that phrase, I do not think that the brief paragraph on assimilation, quite 
in contrast to other sections of the article, accomplishes much in terms of con- 
ceptual clarification. 

To reach a clearer understanding of the conceptual dilemma, I wish to 
point out, if I may, that the process which begins with the permanent asso- 
ciation of groups with different cultures is basically one and indivisible. Only 
in so far as people act upon each other may their cultures change. The assump- 
tion that changes occur without implying major or minor attitudinal changes 
seems utterly fantastic. Similarly, there can hardly be any adjustment in 
cross-cultural situations which does not affect, to some extent, the value sys- 
tem of at least one of the groups involved. It is well known that most students 
of assimilation were interested in personality problems concerning disorganiza- 
tion, loyalty conflicts, marginality, rejection and identification. The case study 
and the life history rank high among the methods used to approach the dif- 
ferent phases of personal adjustment which characterizes such cross-cultural 
situations. 

The early phases of readjustment are characterized by such changes as the 
learning of a new language, the adoption of different dress and food habits, 
the acquisition of new technical skills and a host of other elements which lie 
mainly in the realm of the so-called material culture. It was assumed, rather 
arbitrarily, that these changes were “external” or “formal” because they did 
not involve great social intimacy with the donor group. However, as I pointed 
out elsewhere (“‘Assimilacién y Aculturacién,” Revista Mexicana de Sociologia 
VI [1944]: 293-314; A Aculturacdo dos Alemdes no Brasil [Sao Paulo, 1946]), in 
order to evaluate these changes it seems pertinent to inquire into the impact 
which the adoption of such “external arrangements” exerts on the personality 
rather than to dwell upon the kind of relationship necessary to bring about the 
changes. My own materials which I gathered among German and Japanese 
groups in Brazil lend support to the assumption that there are invariably 
symbolic meanings attached to these so-called “external arrangements,” and 
their acceptance either reflects changes of attitudes or leads to such changes. 
The visible aspect of these seemingly ‘‘superficial” changes covers attitudinal 
changes by which the receiving group acquires a greater similarity with the 
donor groups. I am inclined to call this ‘‘assimilation,”’ and I fail to see any 
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qualitative difference between the early phases of the process of “becoming 
similar” and its more advanced or final phases. Again, according to my own 
findings in Brazil, the process need not be unilateral. As a matter of fact, 
wherever large immigrant groups became associated with the native popula- 
tion, adjustments turned out to be reciprocal. In quite a few areas members 
of the donor group were rather eager to change, under the influence of the 
immigrants, all those attitudes which were not in line with their desire for 
Westernization. On the other hand, most immigrant groups were at least 
initially not at all motivated toward assimilation, which turned out to be 
extremely time-consuming and largely subconscious. 

It would seem that assimilation is complete when all individuals involved 
in a cross-cultural contact situation become adjusted to each other to the 
point of losing awareness of distinct cultural origins. So far as completeness 
of assimilation is concerned it seems important to distinguish between local 
contact situations and the situations of entire minorities. In the latter case, 
complete assimilation is rare indeed, while in smaller communities, especially 
in the more isolated ones, it appears to be quite common (ibid., p. 213). 

Thus assimilation, as suggested here, is not an all-or-nothing proposition. 
It begins with the very first adjustments which are made, consciously or un- 
consciously, by people involved in cross-cultural contact situations. It may 
continue for an indefinite span of time or stop temporarily; it may be uni- 
lateral, bilateral, or multilateral; it may finally be conscious or subconscious. 
At any particular moment between the first and “‘last’’ (completing) adjust- 
ments, assimilation may be said to be partial. 

Cross-cultural adjustments necessarily mean borrowing of culture elements 
from other groups, and possible reinterpretation of such transfers. In other 
words, culture change and personal adjustment are different aspects of the 
same indivisible process. Inasmuch as the observer wants to refer merely 
to its cultural aspects, the term “acculturation” seems adequate, while the 
word “assimilation” would cover all attitudinal changes which constitute an 
integral part of that process. 


EmILio WILLEMS, Vanderbilt University 
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Wild- und Buschgeister in Siidamerika: Eine Untersuchung jagerzeitlicher Phinomene im 
Kulturbild siidamerikanischer Indianer. Otto ZERRtES. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GMBH, 1954. x, 401 pp., illus. 4 plates, 1 map. 


This book is a systematic account of the role of game and bush spirits in the culture 
of South American Indians. If one ignores the framework of ethnological doctrine 
which inspired the cultural-historical intentions of Zerries’ opus, one cannot but ad- 
mire the painstaking and exhaustive manner in which a vast and diffuse literature, 
published in five different languages, has been handled. Thus the book is probably the 
richest and most orderly repository ever written on primitive religion in South America. 

By “game spirits” (Wildgeister) the author means “deities or spirits superordinate 
to game animals,” as well as “spiritual beings or souls ascribed to individual animals.” 
Bush spirits are either “essentially connected” with “wildgrowing plants, especially 
trees” or merely forest dwellers. In so far as game spirits inhabit forests the basic con- 
cepts overlap considerably. 

Zerries deals separately with the ‘“‘masters of the animals,’’ the “auxiliary spirits of 
the hunters,” the “masters of animal species,” and hunting rituals in connection with 
the souls of individual animals. Most materials stem from the eastern section of South 
America, and great emphasis has been laid upon the well-documented religious beliefs 
of the Tupi-Guarani stock. 

The section dealing with bush spirits is somewhat less developed, yet there is a 
careful analysis of the relationships between bush spirits and plants, the characteristics 
of the bush spirits, and their cultural-historical significance. 

The way in which the author indulges in “conjectural history” may be interpreted 
either as Olympian insouciance or lack of acquaintance with the body of current criti- 
cism concerning untested and untestable speculations on human prehistory. The first 
two sentences of the Introduction reveal Zerries’ belief that certain contemporary primi- 
tives are “surviving forms” of the “‘most ancient culture stage of early hunters.” 

Most data on game spirits stem from agricultural peoples of the tropical forest area. 
This is due to the fact, according to Zerries, that the substitution of agriculture for hunt- 
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ing occurred only at the economic level, leaving the Welianschauung of those societies 
untouched. The author warns against taking his historical intentions too literally: 
“There is a certain limitation to the historical approach in so far as no fundamental dif- 
ference will be made regarding the use of preserved records, whether they stem from 
the second half of the sixteenth century or from the first half of the twentieth century; 
in other words, the problems of culture change will be consciously neglected in conse- 
quence of a predominantly phenomenological attitude.’”’ Again phenomenology serves 
the ominous function of compensating for apparent lack of methodological reliability. 

Consistent with the cultural-historical doctrine is the author’s belief that game 
spirits may be interpreted as “degenerated deities” that were “divested of their maj- 
esty” by magic manipulations associated with their worship. 

This is a small sample of statements which characterize the frame of mind in which 
the general scope of the book was conceived. And there is not the slightest attempt to 
discuss the highly controversial aspects of most assumptions. Fortunately, the body 
of the book has not been impaired by the author’s doctrinaire position. 

Emitio Wittems, Vanderbilt University 


Huastecos, Totonacos y sus Vecinos. IGNACIO BERNAL and EvsEeBio DAvALos (eds.) 
Mexico: Sociedad Mexicana de Antropologia, 1953. 566 pp., 79 figs. 45 Pesos Mex. 


The present publication, growing out of the discussions of the Round Table of the 
Mexican Society of Anthropology in 1951, attempts to take stock of what we know at 
present about the cultures of Mexico’s east coast. The contributed papers in Spanish, 
French, and English deal variously with archeology, history, linquistics, and ethnogra- 
phy. Most of them attempt to define cultural subareas within the area, or to trace the 
culiure traits of the area to other parts of Mesoamerica and beyond. A paper by Barbro 
Dahlgren represents the most ambitious, if perhaps not the most convincing, trial 
formulation of this kind. North American specialists will be interested in contributions 
by James B. Griffin and Alex D. Krieger dealing with the relationship between Mexico 
and the southeastern United States. 

In other papers of more than specialist interest William T. Sanders tries to relate 
types of agriculture to types of cultural development in a model study of its kind; Guy 
Stresser-Péan provides new data on Huastec culture; Isabel Kelly and Angel Palerm 
do the same for the Totonac; and William Wonderley introduces a note of caution into 
the discussion of McQuown’s Macromayan linguistic family. Wonderley also surveys the 
linguistic picture of the area; Julio de la Fuente and Pedro Carrasco sum up its ethnog- 
raphy, and Gordon F. Ekholm its archeology. 

All studies, with the notable exception of the paper by Sanders, are emphatically 
descriptive, and eschew attempts at functional analysis. In this would seem to lie both 
their value and their limitation. There seems to be little concern with the structure and 
function of the social systems described, despite the fact that these belong to very dif- 
ferent types. The preconquest cultures of Mesoamerica, carried more often by hetero- 
geneous, composite, and complex societies than by small, ethnically homogeneous 
groups, differed greatly among themselves in dynamic and orientation. The post- 
conquest cultures represent varied functional adaptations on the part of different, more 
or less marginal peasant groups. Without structural and functional analysis we shall 
hardly come to understand the moving forces of cultural development in the area, nor 
the relationships between the different cultures. 

Eric R. Wotr, University of Illinois 
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Interpretacién del Codice Gomez de Orozco. ALFONSO Caso. Mexico, D. F.: Talleres de 
Impresion de Estampillas y Valores, 1954. 14 pp., 8 figs., color reproduction of the 
Codex. 


Caso identifies the Gomez de Orozco Codex as originating in the Mixtec region of 
Oaxaca and recognizes it as the Doremberg fragment described earlier by Walter 
Lehmann and copied by the Americanist Eduard Seler. His analysis of its style and 
content prompts him to relate it to other Mixtec codices, i.e., Selden I, Vaticanus A 
(Rios), Codex Nuttall, Codex Vindobonensis, and Lienzo Antonio de Leén. 

The fourteen pages of history, description, and interpretation reveal the concise 
style and clarity so characteristic of Caso’s writings and reflect his long and continued 
specialization in the codices and inscriptions of the Mixtec region. 

Through a comparison with the Selden I Codex we learn that the two pages on the 
obverse side affirm the Mixtec belief in nine horizontally arranged heavens, over which 
reside the god One Deer, the goddess One Deer (these are the Ometecuhtli and Omeci- 
huatl of Aztec codices), and Quetzalcoatl. Below the nine heavens are sun and moon, 
which, because of their style, label the Codex as post Hispanic yet very much in the 
tradition of pre-Hispanic codices such as the Codex Nuttall. A pathway leads from the 
uppermost heaven to a representation of the earth below. Associated with the heavens 
is the date year One Reed, day One Crocodile. Above the earth is the year One Rabbit. 
Dr. Caso stresses the importance of both dates in Mixtec history and mythology. 

The reverse side of the fragment consists of one page, on which appear places and 
persons which the author briefly relates to the Lienzo Antonio de Leén. 

In view of the infrequent representations of this cosmological idea and the relative 
inaccessibility of the codices in which it appears, this publication of the Gomez de 
Orozco fragment, with the accompanying reproductions from Selden I in the body of 
the text, is timely. It affords us a readily available source of study for a belief which pre- 
vailed among the Aztecs, the Mixtec, and perhaps the Maya. The colored reproduction 
admirably imitates the deerskin surface of the original, and the color values are un- 
usually well chosen. 

CHARLES E. DisBie, University of Utah 


People in Ejidos: A Visit to the Cooperative Farms of Mexico. HENRIK F. INFIELD and 
KoKA FREIER. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1954. 151 pp. $3.00. 


This book is not the result of a systematic or serious study. As stated by its authors, 
“time and circumstances of our visit necessarily limited its scope. Nothing of a fully 
documented study, or of a search for objective facts that could serve to confirm or 
refute any contention concerning the ejidos was or could be intended”’ (pp. 129-30). 
The text is a set of “notes” which records “first-hand impressions” in chronological 
order and travelogue style (p. 23). Brief visits were made to twenty ejidos, where all 
interviews were carried on through interpreters. The following remarks on the recep- 
tion at La Paz suggest the quality of the commentary: ‘These were not the indolent 
youths who had received us with such indifference at El Peri. These were mature men, 
aware of their obligations toward each other and toward their visitors. They did not 
keep us standing in the street ... ” (p. 106). 

It is the predilection of the authors that good leadership ‘“‘may make all the differ- 
ence between success or failure of a cooperative group” (p. 123). At Nueva California, 
where they felt they had found it, ‘‘Even the dust on the village streets seemed to be 
finer and cleaner than in other ejidos” (p. 114). 
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People in Ejidos makes a con‘=bution by calling more attention to the need for 
serious comparative study of Mexice » « tidos. 


CHARLE: | Erasmus, University of California (Berkeley) 


Penny Capitalism: A Guatemalan Indian Economy. Sot Tax. (“Institute of Social 
Anthropology,” 16.) Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1953. x, 230 pp., 
6 maps, 19 charts, 85 tables. $1.75. 


The felicitous title of this book covers perhaps the most detailed account of the 
economic activities of a single community ever made by an anthropologist. The com- 
munity in question is Panajachel, located on the shore of Lake Atitlan, and famous as 
a tourist center in western Guatemala. The data are for 1936-41 during which intensive 
field work was carried out during various extended periods. 

Although Panajachel contains a sizable Ladino population and several hotels for 
tourists, this study is concerned only with the economic culture of the local Indians, 
who numbered at that time about 800. Their economic activities are based upon in- 
tensive cultivation of the soil, mainly for the production of onions and coffee as cash 
crops. 

The Indians are described as capitalists because all economically productive prop- 
erty is privately owned and privately managed, there is a free competitive market in 
goods and in labor, practically all transactions are mediated by money, and the partici- 
pants are motivated to act and to make decisions “rationally” for gain measured in 
monetary terms. Yet this system operates through very small production units (the 
average lot is .9 acre), and the products are exchanged in the markets in small quantities 
on a strictly cash basis, often amounting to only a few pennies. Money may be loaned 
on land, but there exist no formal credit structures or banking facilities. Likewise there 
are no corporations, co-operatives, large machinery, or other heavy production goods, 
or large investments of capital. The largest co-operating unit is the immediate family, 
and when the parents die the land is divided among the children in individual shares. 

The author raises the question as to why such a capitalistic system does not result 
in greater production of wealth, and he comes to the conclusion that the fault is entirely 
due to antiquated technology. “If the economists had been living not in Europe or 
America but in western Guatemala these past two hundred years, they could not have 
credited to free competition the glory that progress in technology has deserved.” “No 
matter how successful the individuals of a society may be in pursuing their own inter- 
ests, they will not increase the wealth . . . unless they have something with which to 
increase it’’ (p. 29). This seems to be true, but I would add that from a strictly economic 
point of view (regardless of other cultural values) modern technology, even in agricul- 
ture, is relatively expensive and requires comparatively large capital accumulation. 
Since such capital is usually beyond the resources of “penny capitalists,” it is necessary 
to provide some system of credit for small operators if they are to acquire modern 
technical equipment and methods. 

Tax covers all aspects of the economic culture—technology, land and its products, 
ownership and transfer of property, labor and the use of time, management of agricul- 
ture and other economic activities, consumer goods, level of living, functions of wealth 
(including “noneconomic” functions such as financing ceremonial activities and the 
like), and motivations. He has seemingly counted and priced everything amenable to 
such treatment. For example, every minute of the day and of the whole year of the 
“average” man, woman, and child is accounted for. No, I am not quite correct—I 
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notice that about three minutes of the average man’s day is “unaccounted for,”’ which 
illustrates the effort to provide precision in detail that has gone into this work. 
Altogether, I have found this a most interesting and workmanlike inquiry into the 
human aspects of rugged individualism measured in fractional currency; and I look 
forward to the two following volumes on Panajachel that Tax has promised us. 


Joun GILuin, University of North Carolina 


Contributions to Cuna Ethnography. Henry Wassén. (“‘Etnologiska Studier,’”’ 16.) 
Goteborg: Etnografiska Museet, 1949. 139 pp., 44 figs. 15 Kr. 

Cuna Chrestomathy. Nits M. Hoimer. (“‘Etnologiska Studier,” 18.) Géteborg: Etno- 
grafiska Museet, 1951. 192 pp., 9 illus. 15 Kr. 

Ethno-Linguistic Cuna Dictionary. Nits M. Hotmer. (“Etnologiska Studier,’”’ 19.) 
Goteborg: Etnografiska Museet, 1952. 194 pp., 34 figs. 18 Kr. 

Inatoipippiler or The Adventures of Three Cuna Boys. Nits M. Hotmer. New Cuna 
Myths. S. H. WAssEN. (‘“‘Etnologiska Studier,” 20.) Géteborg: Etnografiska Museet, 
1952. 106 pp., 1 plate. 14 Kr. 

The Complete Mu-lgala in Picture-Writing. Nits M. Hotmer and S. HENRY WASSEN. 
(“Etnologiska Studier,” 21.) Géteborg: Etnografiska Museet, 1953. 158 pp., 5 
figs., 1 plate. 18 Kr. 


With a growing awareness of the need for historical depth in ethnographic studies, 
anthropologists must increasingly search for those cultures for which both synchronic 
and diachronic data are available. The San Blas Cuna nicely fit this need. Here is an 
independent cultural group which is easily accessible, still vigorous in the maintenance 
of its way of life, for which historical data extending over four and a half centuries of 
transculturation, as well as details of contemporary human biology, linguistics, material 
culture, religious system and mythology are readily available. Particularly important 
is the fact that there are differing villages which run the gamut from those eschewing 
all European influence to those which actively seek “the white man’s way.” There are 
known to be archeological sites of ancestral groups in Darien to lend still further depth 
to knowledge. 

Baron Erland Nordenskiold, Swedish leader of a school of comparative ethnographic 
study notable for its sound common-sense approach, saw the need for Cuna study dur- 
ing his 1927 expedition. He later brought the San Blas informant Ruben Perez Kantule 
to Sweden. Following the Baron’s untimely death in 1932, Henry Wassén has labored 
unceasingly, not only to bring out Nordenskiold’s monumental compilation, but on his 
own researches in the archives of Spain and among Cuna in the field. In 1945, Nils 
M. Holmer, student in the field of comparative Indo-European and American Indian 
languages, became interested in the Cuna. Taking over the data put into phonetic 
form by Itzikowitz, Holmer prepared a comparative grammar. His collaboration with 
Wassén became closer by a joint expedition to Panama in 1947, the source of the data 
upon which these volumes reviewed are based. 

As is usual in this series, the monographs are well printed in the English language 
in an easily read format. They are profusely illustrated with sketches and useful 
photographs, are relatively inexpensive, and have an importantly detailed apparatus 
of footnotes and bibliography. In general, the works deal with explicit data: that of 
Wassén primarily concerned with traditional history, demography, culture contact, 
picture-writing and Cuna folktales; that of Holmer obvious from the titles. 

These are scholarly contributions and make available in detailed form actual eye- 
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witness accounts of Cuna culture, as well as rare data from literature not available to 
most students. There is an enviable blending of linguistics, ethnography, and good 
reporting. The latter, not being “‘problem-oriented,” leads to unusually interesting data 
—for example, Wassén’s material on the dynamics of place-names (1949:59). One is im- 
pressed by the many informants (59) used by Holmer in his linguistic work. His Chres- 
tomathy is a fine example of breadth of scope, containing studies of language under a 
wide variety of cultural conditions. The reviewer was particularly impressed with the 
linguist’s grasp of ethnography, and his placement of data in cultural context, such as 
that on vowel-length variation (1951:31). Holmer’s treatment of the difficult problems 
of translation will be appreciated by anthropologists at large, as will the brief discus- 
sion of picture-writing in the Mu-lgala (1953). Insight from the cultural content of many 
of the translations is gained on concepts of social interaction. 

As the authors point out, there are problems connected with the source of many 
Cuna data. Most field workers have obtained much of their material through the medi- 
um of a very few Panama-trained, hence atypical, informants. These are enthusiastic 
and intelligent men with strong sociopolitical views, such as Perez and Haya. They 
collect data from older Cuna about “the old days,” often in archaic language, which 
is then transiated into their version of Spanish, and then passed along to the ethnogra- 
pher to put into English. Such may be what leads Perez in one tale to include among 
“wise and important Cuna”’ theologians, historians, moralists, and archeologists. Per- 
haps one might interpret the various Neles as one or more of the first three categories, 
but one can hardly imagine them carefully digging up and recording data as to the 
graves and refuse mounds of the ancestors! The problem of the continued use of the 
same few informants is also reflected in the site of field studies. For practical considera- 
tions, most field work takes place at such relatively acculturated places as Nargana. 

The ability of the authors to publish in detail soon after carrying out research 
cannot be too highly praised. Nevertheless, the enviable wealth of detail presented and 
apparent lack of need for conciseness may, in part, defeat the most desirable end. The 
output of data by the Etnografiska Museet group has reached such proportions that 
perhaps only the specialist now benefits from this work, for only he will wade through 
the mass of materials to obtain the many choice tidbits of information contained there- 
in. Probably only he will wish to stop and appreciate the finely detailed description of 
house styles and burial customs in Wassén’s chapter on Cuna migrations. 

It might be desirable that such valuable data as are here presented be to some degree 
interpreted, for the author is unquestionably our foremost Cuna scholar. Wassén’s 
restrained discussion of the striking parallels of South American and Circumpolar 
culture traits shows an enviable knowledge of the literature, and in future works, one 
hopes that he will dwell at some length on such other aspects of parallels as function 
and limited possibility, as well as the more generally discussed historical relationship 
hypothesis. 

These same friendly cautions apply to the linguistic data. Holmer unquestionably 
understands the phonemic principle and uses its terminology. However, the concise- 
ness of description made possible by rigid application of this principle is lacking. Result- 
ing extra space obtained by utilizing the phonemic principle would have allowed a 
more extended discussion of the problems of linguistic loans and archaic words, items 
which tease the reader all through these useful monographs. Elucidation of processes 
and causes of such changes would be an important contribution. Perhaps at some future 
time the linguistic data may be brought together as a single concise technical descrip- 
tion of the language, with a format which will indicate roots and root words, as well as 
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complex and compound formations. Failure to deal explicitly with roots and non- 
application of phonemics in orthography are the least satisfactory parts of the eminent- 
ly welcome ethnolinguistic dictionary. 

The hard work of the Swedish group during the past two decades has put our 
knowledge of the Cuna to such a place that Wassén and Holmer should be encouraged 
to return to the field for a period of extended participant observation of sociocultural 
interaction. Thanks to their previous work, we have a relatively complete picture of 
explicit aspects of Cuna culture. What we now lack is information as to actual behavior 
patterns, particularly in the fields of kinship and other interpersonal relationships. 
Many of our current impressions may be incorrect. For example, interpretation of the 
folktale on p. 157 (1951) indicates that previous concepts of Cuna sex life may be wrong. 
Little is known of the fascinating psychological aspects related to the inhibited puritani- 
cal regimen of daily life as contrasted with the celebrated massive brawls during village 
ceremonies. With the knowledge of historical factors presently available, and the 
possibility of comparative intervillage research, the study of still dynamic Cuna 
transculturation could be exceedingly rewarding. 

DONALD STANLEY MARSHALL, Peabody Museum of Salem 


Peine, un pueblo Atacameno and Other Selections. GRETE Mostny, Fines, JELDES, RAUL 
GoNnZALEz, and F. OBERHAUSER. Santiago de Chile: Museo Nacional de Historia 
Natural, 1954. 170 pp., 15 plates. 


This volume is most welcome because it provides a great deal of ethnographic infor- 
mation about a little-known district in South America. Peine is a small Atacamefiian 
village, situated in the Chilean province of Antofagasta, not far from the borders of 
Bolivia and Argentina. Dr. Mostny, who is primarily an archeologist, decided to make 
a linguistic and ethnographic study of the pueblo when she was led to believe on her 
second visit there that some of its inhabitants spoke Cunza, a language generally 
thought to have been extinct for more than fifty years. 

In December of 1949, Mostny got a chance to lead a small party to Peine for a 
stay of two weeks. Before setting out from Santiago she prepared three questionnaires, 
one each on the individual and his life cycle, matters of kinship, and general ethnogra- 
phy. Data of the latter kind, supplemented by materials gleaned from a small group of 
informants of both sexes and various ages, make up the bulk of the present book. 

Most of the facts presented in the first part of the volume pertain to standard 
ethnographic items, conventionally arranged into sections dealing with the environment 
and natural setting, material culture and technology, social organization, and spiritual 
life. Brief appendixes devoted toa chemical analysis of the water supply, and toa few 
riddles and songs, conclude this portion of the work. Mostny, assisted by Gonzalez, 
wrote Part One, and Oberhauser made the chemical analysis of water. Part Two is 
given over to physical anthropology, and is the work of Jeldes. His data include body 
and head measurements as well as the blood types of the fifteen men and twenty-three 
women who made up the adult population of Peine at the time of his visit. In a review 
of all his material, including information based on related skeletal measurements, 
Jeldes concludes that the inhabitants of Peine are mestizo. The third part, by Mostny, 
is devoted to a study of the Cunza language. The hope that Cunza was still being 
spoken was disappointed, but some aspects of the ancient tongue were remembered by 
a few of the elders. Mostny collected such phrases, texts, name-lists, and vocabularies 
as she could get. 

There is no doubt that more rigorously trained ethnographers and linguists, with 
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more time at their disposal, could have obtained fuller data and could have presented 
them in more meaningful fashion. Since it is altogether unlikely that any further study 
of Peine will be made in the near future, anthropologists must be thankful to Mostny 
and her colleagues, who willingly undertook the arduous journey to a small, isolated 
pueblo, in order to put on record a great deal of valuable ethnographic material that 
would otherwise be unknown. 

MISCHA iITIEV, University of Michigan 


Tobati: Paraguayan Town. ELMAN R. SERVICE and HELEN S. Service. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1954. xxv, 337 pp., 12 plates, 4 maps, 5 appendixes. 
$7.00. 


Tobati is noteworthy as the first anthropological study of a Paraguayan community. 
As such it is also the first detailed account of a type of Hispanic American culture that 
does not conform in many important respects to the stereotype of creole culture that is 
based largely on reports from Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, and Ecuador. Since Paraguay 
is a country which is popularly assumed to have an even higher increment of Indian 
culture than the foregoing countries, it might be expected that the synthesis of Indian 
and Spanish elements would weigh heavily in favor of the former ancestral strain. The 
surprise, then, is that the facts are just the opposite. Tobati—which the Services believe 
to be representative of rural Paraguayan culture—turns out to be marked by a basically 
colonial Spanish culture which, as a type, was formed in the first generations following 
colonization. 

Conceptually and methodologically the study is well done. The Services spent six 
months in intensive historical analysis of Paraguay, paying particular attention to the 
contact period and processes of acculturation. Then, beginning late in 1949, they re- 
sided for eleven months in Paraguay, utilizing the first four months of their stay in 
making a general survey of potential areas and villages, before selecting Tobati for more 
intensive analysis. This division of time—though it might be criticized as slighting the 
village—actually has made possible a historical and cultural perspective which leaves 
the reader with a better grasp of the national culture than is obtained from most other 
representative community studies. Tobati, a village of 1,400 inhabitants thirty-five 
miles from Asuncién, appears not as a social unit more or less divorced from some vague 
larger social context but as a functioning part of a real, if backward, nation, about 
which one has learned a good many significant things by the time the last page is 
reached. 

The most important general conclusions of the Services about Paraguay are that, 
except for language and a few culinary customs, there are virtually no Guarani culture 
traits remaining. Music, art, dancing, town plans, political organization, and religion 
reveal no Guarani elements, a fact not too surprising in view of the relatively slight 
advancement of the aboriginal culture. But it is surprising that “a careful analysis of 
even such things as mythology, folklore, superstitions, and folk medicine failed to reveal 
anything of certain Guarani origin.” With one possible exception no Guarani surnames 
were found. Even in physical appearance the population is much less “Indian” than the 
Services expected. In short, it appears that the continued use of the Guaranf language, 
plus the deliberate cultivation of a national mythology about Guaranf culture, for 
nationalistic purposes, has fooled both Paraguayans and foreignegs as to the true 
nature of the contemporary culture of the country. 

At the same time this culture is a long way in “feel” and content from the Spanish 
culture the reviewer knows. It seems to be amazingly “relaxed”’ or “casual”; an easy- 
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going, generally pleasant way of life lacking the rigid forms of the parent culture, and 
lacking also many common Spanish traits. As Julian Steward points out in the Fore- 
word, this is best explained in terms of historical and environmental adaptations, and 
particularly the functional requisites of a basically impoverished rural culture. Tobati 
is a very satisfying book, a “‘must” for all Latin Americanists. 

GrEorGE M. Foster, University of California (Berkeley) 


Cultura e Sistema de Parentesco das Tribos do Alto Rio Xingu (1). Epvuarpo GALVAO. 
(“Boletim do Museu Nacional, Antropologia,” Nova Serie 14.) Rio de Janeiro, 
1953. 56 pp., 25 plates. 


This bulletin is the first of a series from the National Museum of Brazil devoted to 
various aspects of aboriginal culture in the Upper Xingu River region. The author, 
Eduardo Galvao, here reports part of the results of his work in the Xingu which was 
completed in the summer of 1950. The several small “tribes” of this region are of con- 
siderable linguistic diversity, but the technological, social, and religious aspects of 
culture are so similar that Galvao proposes a culture-area designation for them—the 
Uluri area. His summary of the general culture of the area includes data on the Carib- 
speaking Bakairi, Kalapalos, Kuikuro, Nahukwé, Matiptahy, Aipatse; the Tupfan 
Kamaiuré and Aueti; the Arawakan Waur4, Mehinako, Iwalapiti; and the linguistically 
isolated Trumai. This summary is merely introductory and brief, however, for the main 
concern is with the kinship terminology and associated traits. 

He finds that similar patterns of kinship terms and usages are also general in the 
“Uluri area.”’ In general, social life in the area has the following characteristics: the 
extended family as the basic socioeconomic unit; the absence of sibs, moieties, or other 
similar groupings; bilaterality and lateral extension of kin terms; patrilocal and bilocal 
postmarital residence; in-law avoidances; cross-cousin familiarity; cross-cousin marri- 
age permitted, and possibly the ideal form (though cross-cousins are not distinguished 
from parallel cousins and siblings in terminology) ; the levirate; and simple and sororal 
polygyny permitted. 

The appendix is a full list of kinship terms for the Kamaiuraé, Aueti, Mehindko, 
Iwalapiti, Nahukw4, and Trumaf. For the convenience of those who do not read Portu- 
guese, the native terms are equated with both Portuguese and English terms. There are 
fourteen pages of excellent and well-chosen photographs. 

The present bulletin is general, introductory, and brief, and therefore does not sup- 
plant Kalervo Oberg’s Indian Tribes of Northern Matto Grosso, Brazil (which was also 
published in 1953) as the primary ethnographic resource for the Upper Xingu region. 
Much more work needs to be done, however, and no doubt the publication of the full 
series of bulletins will prove to be valuable to Americanists. 

ELMAN R. SERVICE, University of Michigan 


Maximilian Prinz su Wied: Unveréffentlichte Bilder und Handschriften zur Vélkerkunde 
Brasiliens. JosEF RODER and HERMANN TRiIMBORN. Bonn: F. Diimmlers Verlag, 
1954. 150 pp., 16 figs., 42 tables. DM 12.80. 


The Americanist is, at once, incredulous and pleasantly surprised to learn that a 
considerable numer of manuscripts and pictorial representations by the famous trav- 
eler, Maximilian, have been discovered in the archives of his princely family. His valua- 
ble material was gathered in the course of explorations in eastern Brazil during the years 
1815-17. In presentation it is divided into two parts: the first being an exposition of 
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the verbal material, and the second a special album of 42 plates in color accurately re- 
producing the original drawings and water-color paintings. The originals, executed 140 
years ago by the prince’s artistic hand, reveal important ethnological objects and scenes 
of the Brazilian Indians. 

The first part of the monograph is rather loosely related with the album. In an in- 
troductory note, Trimborn analyzes in general terms the character and content of the 
recently discovered manuscripts, as well as their relation to the personal observations 
and discoveries which the prince published at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Karl Viktor, Prinz zu Wied, writes a condensed history of his family and a biography of 
Maximilian (pp. 13-25). It is of interest that our explorer studied, from 1800 to 1812, 
at the University of Géttingen; while enrolled in this institution as a disciple of the 
famous naturalist, Johann Blumenbach, he received excellent training in zodlogy. Our 
author points out also that during his explorations in eastern Brazil his ardent sym- 
pathy for the native cannibals in that area arose. In the following chapter (pp. 26-31). 
Réder enumerates the mass of documents which Maximilian left, as they were recently 
recatalogued. Josephine Huppertz compares the recently discovered papers with the 
corresponding material published by the prince prior to 1820 (pp. 32-79). High value is 
to be placed upon the vocabulary and notes of the Botocudos language (pp. 80-108). 
In the last chapter ethnographic data are provided in the drawings and illustrations 
with particular emphasis upon the Botocudos, one of Maximilian’s favorite tribes. 
Briefly, this new publication can only augment the prior important contributions made 
by the prince to the ethnography of North and South America. 

MartTIN GusINDE, Catholic University 


Estudios de Etnologia Antigua de Venezuela. M1cuet Acosta SAIGNES. (Publicaciones 
de la Facultad de Humanidades y Educacion, Universidad Central de Venezuela.”’) 
Caracas, 1954. xx, 302 pp., 4 plates; 5 maps. 


In this first of a projected series of volumes dealing with the historical ethnography 
of Venezuela, the author points out, correctly, that the sources treating the pre-His- 
panic cultures of this country have never been subjected to any rigorous critical evalua- 
tion and analysis. The chronicles themselves are incomplete and contradictory, and 
they refer to widely separated periods of history. As a result, our views of aboriginal 
Venezuelan culture have been distorted in several respects, and attempts to date to re- 
late archeological evidence to historical peoples have met with small success. 

The author’s methods of historical analysis are careful and controlled. He rejects 
isolated statements, weighs and evaluates contradictions, and makes allowances for the 
intellectual climate and biases of the colonial period. 

The present volume contains eight essays which are unified only to the extent that 
they are all based upon historical source material. Several, although scholarly studies, 
are of purely local and regional interest. Others will have considerably wider appeal. 
The essay dealing with the pre-Hispanic culture areas of Venezuela has implications 
for all who are concerned with problems of circum-Caribbean culture while a second, 
treating Mesoamerican culture elements in the Orinoco Basin, raises interesting ques- 
tions concerning the Carib migrations in northwestern South America. In fact, the 
Preface discusses certain important problems of historical ethnography which, although 
they apply specifically to Venezuela, are encountered throughout tropical America. 

Acosta Saignes has also done a service by making available material from rare and 
generally inaccessible sources. 

Harry Tscuopik, Jr., American Museum of Natural History 
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Divine Horsemen: The Living Gods of Haiti. MAYA DEREN. New York: Thames and 

Hudson, 1953. x, 350 pp., 23 plates. $4.75. 

This is the second volume in a series entitled “Myth and Man,” under the general 
editorship of Joseph Campbell, and addressed to the general public. The present volume 
is a rather ambitious attempt to write the definitive account of Haitian vodun, and it 
does indeed contain a wealth of excellent descriptive material of far greater detail than 
any previously published. Since there is no formal verbal mythology in Haiti, Miss 
Deren’s attempt amounts to the construction of such a body of mythological materials 
on the basis of ceremonies, and of the character of the gods as exemplified by their 
behavior at ceremonies during spirit possession, the manner in which they are served, 
their accoutrements, the anecdotes told about them, etc. This is a difficult procedure, 
which demands a great deal of skillful observation, and description in which the author, 
an excellent photographer and maker of movies, excels. 

This approach, however, has its dangers, for there exists no unified structure of 
vodun, no body of formal myths to refer back to; there is great individual and local 
diversity, as well as individual theological interpretations which vary considerably. 
While Deren is aware of this diversity, and explicitly refers to it, she nonetheless at- 
tempts to construct a system without contradictions, which includes not only her own 
observations in a number of cult houses and various localities, but the published ac- 
counts of other students as well. At times her attempts at establishing coherence and 
her interpretations of the forces which the vodun deities represent reach levels of 
metaphysical abstraction which it is hard to follow and which one would be inclined to 
ascribe to the author rather than to her Haitian peasant informants. It is unfortunate 
that the distinction between accounting and interpreting is rarely made explicitly, and 
thus leads to some confusion. At the same time, interpretations that might be accept- 
able to the anthropologist as descriptive accounts become matters of belief when stated 
as “facts.” Thus, the author describes the various facets and aspects of some of the 
divinities but tends to ignore the matter of individual variations of the gods on the part 
of specific servants. That is to say, certain aspects of a given deity may be uniquely 
manifested in only one individual. Deren discusses such cases as attributes of the deity 
rather than as personal variations of the given subject. This is perhaps related to the 
fact that Deren attempts to ignore any psychological explanations of possession, iden- 
tifying psychological explanation with psychopathological labeling. Her description of 
one of her own crises de possession by the deity Erzulie is very interesting, and shows 
that possession by an outsider, as in her own case, may be accepted as “authentic” by 
the participants. Whether her subjective experience is similar to that of natives who 
undergo such states of spirit possession may, of course, be another matter. 

Some interesting cases of priests and particularly of gods as healers are included, 
which well indicate some of the important positive functions of vodun. Her comments on 
psychosomatic medicine in this connection are interesting, but elsewhere her conception 
of both primitive society and psychoanalysis leads to a rather distorted view. Thus she 
states: “It is necessary to stress that in a primitive culture there is virtually no privacy, 
and hence the primary condition for the creation of a trauma or a neurosis does not ex- 
ist” (p. 199, fn.). 

Two further critical comments may be in order: Deren underemphasizes the Chris- 
tian contribution to vodun, and thus the element of syncretism, although she does 
make mention of the saints as well as of the African contributions to the religious 
system. Her suggestions of Indian contributions are interesting and indeed novel, but 
carry little conviction for this reviewer, although there is certainly no a priori reason 
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why such connections should not some day be uncovered. The author’s intuitive ap- 
proach to her search for such connections provides her with a basis for a strong rejection 
of anthropological methods (pp. 7-12, although actual acknowledgment is made to the 
influence of Gregory Bateson). Since no claim to anthropology is made, criticism 
should certainly not require something that is not aimed at. 

It is similarly regrettable that Deren, in her very thorough footnotes and bibliogra- 
phy, ignores any reference to other Afroamerican materials, where she might have 
found many parallels to the materials she so excellently describes. 

The book contains an interesting description of ceremonies of weddings between 
humans and deities by Mme. Odette M. Rigaud, and is illustrated by a few excellent 
photographs, the reproduction of most of which is unfortunately unsatisfactory. 

ERIKA E. BourcuiGnon, The Ohio State University 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1950, No. 16. FRaANctsco AGUILERA and ELsIE 
Brown (eds.). Gainesville, Fla.: University of Florida Press, 1953. xi, 332 pp. $7.50. 


A bibliographical handbook edited as carefully as this would be valuable in any area 
of specialization. In the Latin American field it is invaluable. Scholars acquainted with 
the many and rather exasperating difficulties of Latin American bibliography feel 
grateful for the devotion and efficiency with which the editors have pursued the task of 
selecting and evaluating publications in Anthropology, Art, Economics, Education, 
Geography, Government, History, International Relations, Labor and Social Welfare, 
Language and Literature, Law, Music, Philosophy, and Sociology. 

There are several improvements over the preceding issues of the Handbook. Its vol- 
ume has increased from 289 to 332 pages. Noteworthy is the addition of a section on 
Sociology under T. Lynn Smith. In the introductory statement to the new section 
Smith comments on general conditions under which sociology emerged in Latin Ameri- 
ca, either in the broad encyclopedic or in the specific sense of a distinct science. 

There are further improvements. The subsection on statistics has been expanded 
and the author index changed to an author-and-subject index. About 10 per cent of the 
present issue is composed of anthropological items. As one might expect, most of this 
part is concerned with archeological publications. Robert Wauchope, Irving Rouse, 
and John H. Rowe wrote extremely useful introductory statements to their sections. 

There is of course always room for additional improvements. Some of the introductory 
comments are brief to the point of meaninglessness. In other sections such introductions 
are totally lacking. It would seem desirable to have a brief synthesis on recent trends in 
the respective field prefacing each section. Furthermore, in some cases more attention 
should be paid to the critical evaluation of individual items. Remarks like “descriptive” 
or “a wide variety of information” accomplish nothing except paraphrasing the title 
of the publication. 

Emitio Wittems, Vanderbilt University 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1951, No. 17. FRANcIscO AGUILERA (ed.) Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press, 1954. x, 305 pp. $8.50. 


This is the seventeenth volume of the annual bibliography prepared by the His- 
panic Foundation in the Library of Congress. The series is not an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy, but it does furnish a continuing record of the most important scholarly materials 
related to Latin America. This particular number includes the following topical sec- 
tions: Anthropology, Art, Economics, Education, Geography, Government, History, 
International Relations, Labor and Social Welfare, Language and Literature, Law, 
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Music, Philosophy, Sociology and General Works. Nearly 3,000 items are included, and 
each entry gives not only complete bibliographical information but also a succinct 
descriptive and critical comment. A combined subject-author index facilitates the use 
of this great amount of material. 

The section on anthropology covers thirty-four pages and consists of the following 
subdivisions: General; Archeology: Middle America (by Robert Wauchope); Archeol- 
ogy: West Indies, Venezuela, and Brazil (Irving Rouse); Archeology: Western and 
Southern South America (John Howland Rowe); Ethnology: Middle America and 
West Indies (Angel Palerm and Sidney W. Mintz); Ethnology: South America (D. B. 
Stout); Physical Anthropology (T. D. Stewart). Most of these are introduced by the 
bibliographer with a general evaluation of the work done during the year, indicating 
the major publications, general trends, and important conferences held. The other 
sections of the volume are organized similarly. Needless to say, the anthropologist will 
find"material of interest in parts of the book other than the anthropological section. 

The Handbook has been extremely useful to Latin Americanists for many years. 
The critical comments on the individual items and the evaluative summaries of the 
work done in the various fields have always been of a high order of responsibility, and 
this latest volume seems the equal of its predecessors. 

ELMAN R. SERVICE, University of Michigan 


Readings in Latin American Social Organization and Institutions. OLEN E. LEONARD 
and CHartes P. Loomis. Area Research Center, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Michigan State College Press, 1953. viii, 320 pp. $5.00 


This collection of 37 articles, written by almost as many authors, grew out of the 
need for reference material for a course with the same title as the Readings and for 
“subject matter with social science orientation for the various conferences for agricul- 
tural technicians held at the Inter American Institute for Agricultural Sciences.’’ Al- 
though this purpose is defined too succinctly to make the relevance of each selection 
clear, the collection as a whole unquestionably includes some of the better articles of 
outstanding scholars in Latin American studies. It is a genuine service to scholarship 
to make these available in a single volume. 

But this volume by no means includes all the scholars in this field. Certain striking 
omissions raise the question of what criteria the editors used for selections and what 
significance this collection has for area studies. The table of contents might lead one to 
believe that the Readings undertook an interdisciplinary approach to Latin America. 
The reader will note, however, that about half the authors are anthropologists, that 
most of the others are rural sociologists, and that the interest of the editors is in group 
behavior and intergroup reactions. In the absence of material on geography, economics, 
history, political science, legal systems, the church, and so forth, treatment is primarily 
descriptive analysis rather than explanatory in either a historical or causal sense. 

While descriptive analysis of various local societies is highly desirable in the case of 
individual research, it hardly covers the subject of Latin American institutions. More- 
over, the present collection lacks any frame of reference, unless it is that given by Foster, 
Gillin, and Wagley in the Introduction, wherein Latin America is considered an “‘area 
whose cultures are classifiable as Iberian, Indian, and mixed.” Although it may be un- 
fair to state the point of view this simply, the apparent random selection of societies 
from everywhere between the Rio Grande and Tierra del Fuego could only be justified 
by assuming that each exemplifies certain phenomena found everywhere. While I sup- 
pose that neither the editors nor contributors would claim that Haitian families, western 
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Guatemalan acculturation, status in rural Costa Rica, or acculturation in southern 
rural Brazil hold for all of Latin America—though I may be wrong in this supposition— 
I feel that conceptualization of subcultures in relation to history, environment, land 
use, and national institutions is badly needed. It is time to recognize that there are a 
good many types of subcultures that differ very profoundly from one another, for exam- 
ple, the highland independent Indian communities of Mexico, Guatemala, and the 
Andes, hacienda workers, independent small farmers, plantation laborers, rubber- 
gathering caboclos, and many others. These differ in their use of the environment, in 
their role in the large national economy, in the importance they attach to education, 
health services, and other benefits provided by the government, in their attitudes 
toward class relations, in their relationship to the church, and in innumerable other 
ways. 

Literature is not yet available to cover all the different kinds of subcultures adequate- 
ly, but a collection of readings certainly should make it very clear that no single 
article is representative of all of Latin America. 

My criticisms are directed at area studies generally rather than at the editors of the 
Readings, for they are highly competent scholars, and they cannot assemble material 
for the kind of approach which has not yet been made. I think it is time to leave off 
viewing foreign areas as homogeneous, monolithic cultural entities and to recognize 
the great variety of subcultural groups and, in such areas as Latin America, the differing 
kinds of nations. This done, it would follow that each subcultural type would be de- 
scribed holistically and analyzed in relationship to its total setting rather than presented 
in fragments along with similar fragments from other subcultural types in a topical 
arrangement. In short, what do we mean by “Latin America”? I wish the editors had 
stated their point of view. 

H. Stewarp, University of Illinois 


La Mixteca: Su cultura e historia prehispanicas. BARBRO DAHLGREN DE JORDAN. Mexico: 
Inprenta Universitaria, 1954. 400 pp., maps, charts. 


This is an attempt to reconstruct the Mixtecan pre-Columbian culture and the 
history of the empire, from the archeological, documentary and genealogical records. 
It is an undertaking of considerable importance to Latin American ethnology and ar- 
cheology, for there is an increasing recognition that the Mixtec played a more signifi- 
cant role in the unfolding of Mesoamerican culture than had previously been apparent. 
For this reason, Mrs. Jordan’s work should be welcomed. 

A second feature of significance in the work is that it represents a successful con- 
junction of archeological, ethnological, and historical methods and inferences. The na- 
ture of the Mesoamerican problems had led several of the Mexican specialists to a fuller 
exploitation of these varied means of reconstructing the past than is found in the 
United States of America. There is often more of an attempt to interpret archeological 
remains in terms of a functioning model, and a fuller use of the ethnological materials 
found in historical documents. It seems possible that North American archeologists 
and ethnologists might profit by considering the results achieved by combining these 
perspectives. North Americans are likely to think of such an approach as “‘inter- 
disciplinary,” which suggests that the work has to be divided among individual spe- 
cialists. But it would seem that a true combining and blending of methods is achieved 
most fully in the work of the single researcher working on one particular problem. 

Jordan has based her descriptions on archeological materials and on interpretations 
of the codices, principally those made by Caso. To this she adds data from the docu- 
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mentary sources of the postconquest period. These are of several kinds: official reports 
made by corregidores and encomenderos in the late sixteenth century; descriptions writ- 
ten by the Dominican missionaries who worked in Oaxaca from 1528; works by native 
authors begun shortly after the conquest; Spanish chronicles of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries (with special dependence here on Herrera y Torquemada). The gene- 
alogies contained in the codices are the primary sources for the reconstruction of the 
social organization. 

We can only approve this endeavor and urge further work of this sort. A question 
which remains, however, is how well the author has accomplished her purpose. This 
question is especially relevant to a consideration of the chapter on social organization. 
The “facts” recovered from the sources are scarce, incomplete, and possibly often un- 
reliable on this subject. The author makes a courageous attempt to infer the nature of 
the organization, but without a great deal of success. Some of the guesses which are 
made, especially in the attempts to reconstruct “clans” from a few marriage instances, 
are quite unconvincing. 

However, Jordan always makes clear to the reader just what the evidential basis 
for a judgment is, and all data are carefully identified and evaluated. The reader, there- 
fore, cannot be misled or confused by an unwarranted interpretation on the part of the 
author. Jordan does not even mislead herself; what begin as guesses remain as guesses, 
instead of changing to implicit conclusions in later phases of the argument. 

ELMAN R. Service, University of Michigan 


The People of the Sierra. J. A. Pirt-Rivers. New York: Criterion Books, 1954. xvi, 232 
pp., 8 plates. $4.00. 


This is a profound and illuminating study of the social structure of a small European 
peasant community. The author, the greatgrandson of General L. F. Pitt-Rivers, stud- 
ied anthropology under Evans-Pritchard at Oxford, and his theoretical orientation is 
in the best tradition of contemporary social anthropology. “Social structure’’ is con- 
ceived of as a series of interdependent activities and institutions, and a “society” is 
thought of as a system of social relations. In order to understand how this system works 
the author examines the local values attaching to possessions, status, sex, the family, 
political authority, the moral code, the supernatural and the natural, and shows how 
they are related to one another and to the social structure of larger geographical and 
political units. From this examination he concludes that there is a basic structural ten- 
sion existing between the sanctions devolving from the central government, which is 
resolved sufficiently to make the system work by means of a hierarchy of patronage, 
and through conventions of secrecy and fiction in friendship and other relationships. 

The People of the Sierra is not a community study in the broad sense of the word, 
for many standard categories of culture are omitted or touched upon only lightly. 
Nevertheless, using the conceptual framework above outlined, the author succeeds in 
giving the reader the feeling that he “knows” the people and their culture. Alcala de la 
Sierra is the fictitious name for a very real community of 2,000 inhabitants a few miles 
from Ronda in the mountains of southern Spain. As the first thorough study of a Span- 
ish community of a type which was instrumental in passing along much basic European 
culture to America, this work is of more than ordinary interest to Latin Americanists, 
quite apart from its importance as a theoretical contribution to social structure. The 
reader will note many similarities to Spanish America: sharply defined roles for men and 
women, and the double sex standard; friendship a relationship primarily between indi- 
viduals of the same sex; attitudes toward money “not those of Protestant capitalism’’; 
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lack of intervillage co-operative mechanisms, and traditional and formalized inter- 
village rivalry; the absence of formal societies and associations; the great use of nick- 
names. But there are also significant differences. The reader has, for example, the feel- 
ing that a long civiiized tradition lies behind this contemporary peasant culture, that it 
has shared (to use Redfield’s terminology) in the “Great Tradition” both of Spain and 
of the Mediterranean, at least as far back as Greek times. This feeling of civilized antiq- 
uity is lacking in comparable New World communities. Noteworthy, too, is the fact 
that there is little emotional attachment toward land: it is something from which one 
may wrest a living, but it 1s not loved for itself. Rather, the town, its crowded houses, 
its narrow streets, its cafes and bars, its small-scale urban way of life are the real objects 
of emotional attachment, an attachment that Pitt-Rivers correctly expresses with the 
Italian term campanilismo. 

The compedrazgo, the godparenthood complex in Alcal4, is especially interesting, 
in that it differs considerably from rural Latin American patterns. Generally, close 
relatives rather than friends are selected as godparents; existing familial relationships 
are re-emphasized at the expense of potential new bonds. At the same time the nature 
of Alcal4 society is such that the function of the Latin American compadrazgo must in 
some manner be fulfilled. This is achieved through friendship, less formally structured 
than the compadrazgo, but almost equally efficacious, in that both social equals and 
unequals are tied together, the second of the two relationships of which reflects the 
system of patronage without which the whole system would fail. 

The People of the Sierra is an unusually important work because of the wide variety 
of problems upon which it sheds light: the nature of social structure and social dynam- 
ics, folk (or peasant or ‘‘middle’’) societies, national urban-rural relationships, and the 
Spanish roots of Hispanic American culture. The easy facility with which the author 
writes reflects his intimate knowledge of the culture (based on about three year’s resi- 
dence, 1949-52), careful thought as to the meanings of his data, and a deep and genuine 
sympathy for the Alcalefios. The reviewer believes this book will achieve the status of 
“classic” in anthropology. 

GrEorGE M. Foster, University of California (Berkeley) 


ARCHEOLOGY 


An Early Archaeological Site near Panuco, Vera Cruz. RicHarD S. MACNEIsH. (‘‘Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society,” n.s. 44, 5.) Philadelphia, 1954. 102 
pp., 37 figs., 13 charts. $2.00. 


This is the first major publication to appear on MacNeish’s important and continu- 
ing work in northeastern Mexico. This paper reports on the excavation in 1948-49 of 
Sites VC 1 and VC 2 located on the Panuco River, near Panuco, Vera Cruz, Mexico. At 
VC 2, excavations were made in the bank of the Rio Panuco exposing cultural materials 
mixed with geological deposits to a depth of some 22 feet, while the excavations at VC 1, 
located a short distance away, apparently were made in the upper levels of the same 
deposits. At VC 2 the uppermost Zone (A) contained redeposited artifacts from the 
modern occupance and from Ekholm’s Periods I, II, V, and VI. (MacNeish has given 
names to Ekholm’s periods: Period I —Chila, II—E] Prisco, III—-Pithaya, [V—Zaquil, 
V—Las Flores, VI—Panuco.) Below was Zone B with Chila (Period I) artifacts at the 
top, and two new cultures (or periods), Aguilar and Ponce, below. Still deeper, in Zone 
C was another new culture, the Pavon Period, while Zone D at the bottom of the exca- 
vation contained no cultural remains. 
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Thus MacNeish reports three new cultural periods in the Huasteca, the latest of 
which (the Aguilar) underlies Ekholm’s oldest period. Ekholm had tentatively equated 
Period I (Chila) with the Mammom period at Uaxactun, but MacNeish prefers a corre- 
lation with the later Chicanel Period there. MacNeish tentatively correlates his Aguilar 
Period with Middle Tres Zapotes and perhaps also with Chicanel, while his Ponce 
Period is equated with Lower Tres Zapotes-Mammom, and his Pavon Period is identi- 
fied as an earlier stage of the Village Formative. Alternatively, he sees the possibility 
that the Pavon Period may equate with Lower Tres Zapotes-Mammon and the Ponce 
Period fall between Lower and Middle Tres Zapotes in time. Whatever the correlation, 
if MacNeish’s formulations are acceptable there was at a very early date a zone of simi- 
lar cultures, probably speaking a Maya language, occupying the eastern lowlands from 
Panuco to the Peten, with a development of local features following the Ponce Period. 
It is interesting to note here that the glottochronological date for Huastec-Yucatec 
separation is around 32 centuries ago (Morris Swadesh, “Time Depths of American 
Linguistic Groupings,” AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 56 [1954]: 362). 

MacNeish’s conclusions are based primarily on ceramics, and secondarily on figur- 
ines, while little use is made of other artifacts, of which there were few, or architec- 
tural evidence, which was almost entirely lacking. The report is a time and space pro- 
duction, and one has difficulty in visualizing sites VC 1 and 2 in terms of their human 
occupancy. Although MacNeish has presented practically all his data in charts and 
figures, the reader also will find it difficult to correlate the various charts with each other 
and with the text. Such qualifications, however, do not seriously detract from the very 
real importance of this report and of MacNeish’s Tamaulipas work in general. 

J. Cartes KELLEY, Southern Illinois University 


The Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization. J. Er1c S. THompson. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1954. xii, 287 pp., 20 figs., 24 plates, 26 unnumbered drawings, 
map. $5.00. 


This scholarly and readable book should be welcomed by both specialists and the 
general public. The author is one of the foremost authorities on the Maya and writes 
with felicity and a commendable lack of jargon. The volume systematically surveys the 
best known of the Mesoamerican civilizations from its Formative period beginning 
about 500 B.c. to the collapse of its last outpost in 1697. 

The orientation is clearly historical, reconstructing with skill the sweep of events in 
terms of growth and florescence, collapse of the city states, Mexican intrusion, central- 
ized government in Yucatan, and final disintegration. This survey occupies about one- 
third of the book, and Thompson is careful to keep it free from the raw data of pottery 
types and excavation details which it synthesizes and interprets. The brief sections 
with which the book begins also orient the reader clearly without introducing unneces- 
sary detail; they deal with geography and environment, language and population, 
physical appearance and psychologial traits, and a few landmarks in Maya research. 
Finally, topical treatment is given a number of such subjects as ‘““The Philosophy of 
Time” (a particularly lucid exposition of Maya concepts), hieroglyphic writing, and, 
in considerably more detaii, religion. These sections are illuminated and enlivened by 
details from the Maya and Spanish records of conquest times, and from first-hand ob- 
servations of present-day Maya life. Thompson is especially successful in recapturing 
something of the flavor of Maya culture in a series of fictional sketches that portray 
typical days in the lives of several ordinary villagers, a master architect, and a novice 
for the priesthood. 
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The volume ends with a few pages of “retrospect” in which the reasons for the 
unique features of Maya civilization are briefly explored. The author concludes that 
“the three great characteristics of Maya temperament—devoutness, moderation, and 
discipline—were shared by the makers of the other great [contemporary Mesoamerican] 
cultures—Teotihuacan, La Venta, Monte Alban, and Tajin” (p. 265), but that in archi- 
tecture and science the Maya far surpassed the others. A selfless devotion to religion is 
suggested as the reason for the Maya’s intellectual achievements, but, beyond this, 
“causes”’ are left somewhat indefinite. 

In adopting the Maya’s own attitudes toward the Mexican intruders as members 
of “a morally weaker culture” (p. 92) which brought “degeneration” and “militariza- 
tion” to the Maya, Thompson is on dangerous ground. At the very best it is difficult to 
infer attitudes and values from the scant data of archeology; in making the attempt to 
give meaning to the raw data of excavation the interpreter should use every aid that 
anthropology can furnish. Thompson tends to be too much the historian and to rely 
too little on the insights of ethnology and social anthropology. Rather than regarding 
archeology as a set of technics by which data may be obtained for anthropological (and 
other) uses, he regards archeology “‘as a backward projection of history” (p. 188) and 
definitely not “‘a science.” It is not unexpected, therefore, that we find the Maya viewed 
as the Athenians of the New World (pp. 13, 133, 137, 268), encounter Toynbee several 
times, but find virtually no use made of the extensive work of ethnologists among the 
modern Maya. The Lacandén study by Tozzer and observations by Sapper and by 
” and on social and 
religious practices of the past, with the assumption made, but not explicitly justified 
or qualified, that the Maya today preserve unchanged much of their preconquest cul- 
ture. It is unfortunate that, except for a few entries under “‘selected reading,” little use 
is made of the work of Redfield, Paul, Wagley, and others who have made extensive 
studies of the modern Maya. 

A detail that might also be criticized is the extreme attitude expressed concerning 
the difficulty of clearing forest land with primitive tools. Modern studies of shifting 
agriculture suggest that it is not necessarily “heartbreaking” (pp. 24, 26, 269). 

Nevertheless, Thompson has succeeded in writing our best general account of the 
prehistoric Maya. The culture is placed in its Mesoamerican context far more effec- 
tively than was done in Morley’s The Ancient Maya. A great deal of highly technical 
detail has been unobtrusively absorbed into careful generalizations. The beautiful 
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drawings of Avis Tulloch and a fine selection of photographs (including several of 
Proskouriakoff’s brilliant restoration drawings) make the book extremely attractive. It 
deserves to be pointed out, perhaps, in view of the author’s modest tone, that little of 
this book could have been written without the extraordinarily important contributions 
made by the author and his colleagues of the Division of Archaeology of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington over the last forty years. They have set high standards, both 
in the field and in -eporting the results, and these standards are maintained here. No 
other Mesoamericzn culture has yet been examined with such care, recorded in such 
numerous and useful monographs, or chronicled in its broad sweep through two millen- 
niums so ably. 

RIcHARD B. Woopsury, Columbia University 


The Maya Civilization. GEoRGE W. BRAINERD. Los Angeles: Southwest Museum, 
1954. 93 pp., 25 figs., 2 maps. $2.00. 


It will be unfortunate if this little volume is overshadowed by Thompson’s more 
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extensive treatment of the subject. Based on articles originally appearing in The Master- 
key, and covering in surprising detail most aspects of Maya archeology, the book should 
be convenient for the nonspecialist who desires a brief systematic survey. It deals al- 
most wholly with the Classic stage, however, with beginnings compressed to a few pages 
and with a regrettably scant treatment of the Postclassic. Archeological details are 
numerous and, in such sections as Architecture and Ceramics, are emphasized at the 
expense of generalizations. In Ceramics, particularly, too much space is given such 
minor matters as the so-called ‘“‘potter’s wheel,” slips, and variations in shape. The 
illustrations range from excellent to poor, but give a quick glance at many aspects of 
Maya life. In spite of the shortcomings mentioned, this summary will be useful for its 
brevity and comprehensiveness. Also, Brainerd inserts in the rather dry descriptive 
sections a number of thoughtful comments on such significant topics as the importance 
of population density and the relation of economy to the development of organized 
religion. 


RICHARD B. Woopsury, Columbia University 


Piedras Negras Archaeology: Architecture. Part VI. Unclassified Buildings and Substruc- 
tures. LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, JR. Philadelphia: University Museum, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1954. 92 pp., 37 figs. 


These are descriptions and analyses of a series of ten structures at the Classic Maya 
site of Piedras Negras, Guatemala. The field work on which they are based was con- 
ducted by Satterthwaite in the 1930’s as a part of the University Museum’s long-time 
program. 

For each structure there is first a presentation of the basic data—dimensions, de- 
scriptions, etc. This is followed by sections on dating and function. All of the studies 
are detailed, thorough, and very capably handled. They are of a highly technical na- 
ture. Illustrations are cross-sectional and isometric drawings and collotype reproduc- 
tions. The printing of the report is by an offset process. 

This is one in a series of Piedras Negras reports which, taken together, add up to 
one of the outstanding American archeological monographs. Unless one is following 
Maya archeology closely—and collecting these chapters as they are issued—the magni- 
tude and importance of the Piedras Negras work is apt to be overlooked. As projected, 
it is probably the most complete and detailed examination of a major American cere- 
monial center that has ever been undertaken. It is to be hoped that the University 
Museum will eventually assemble these various chapters, together with the anticipated 
conclusions, into a magnum opus that will do justice to the industry, patience, and 
ability of the author. 


Gorpon R. WILLEY, Harvard University 
Excavations at Wari, Ayacucho, Peru. WENDELL C. BENNETT. (“Yale University Pub- 


lications in Anthropology,” 49.) New Haven, 1953. 126 pp., 21 figs., 12 plates. $3.00. 
(Bound with No. 50.) 


The large habitation site of Wari lies in the Montaro drainage 25 kilometers north 
of Ayacucho. In recent years there has been an increasing need for an investigation of 
Wari because it appeared to be the most important center in one of the six major high- 
land basins of the Central Andes and because of the possibility that it was the center 
of dispersion for Tiahuanaco influences in the Coastal and North Highland regions of 
Peru. In 1950 the late Wendell Bennett spent four months making test excavations at 
Wari and at two related sites on the outskirts of Ayacucho. This report, published 
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posthumously, describes and analyzes what he found. 

Wari covers an area of about 2.25 square kilometers. The extensive refuse deposits 
containing great quantities of plain and decorated pottery indicate a large resident 
population. Constructions consist of subterranean chambers of dressed stone associated 
with walls of split stone; dressed stone alignments; rough stone mounds or platforms 
with interior open-roofed rooms or courts; stone-faced terraces; large enclosures of 
rough stone; and rough stone defense walls. Eight anthropomorphic sculptures of stone 
about a meter high are connected with the site. These statues, the dressed stone work 
and the mounds with sunken courts are similar to Tiahuanaco sculpture and stone con- 
structions in Bolivia. 

The ceramics excava’ ~d by Bennett in the Wari refuse fall into the Wari series of 
plainware, polished redware, smoked blackware, and polychrome wares—including 
Wari Polychrome Fine, which has clear Tiahuanaco affiliations; Ayacucho Polychrome, 
which affiliates with the Nazca Y style on the coast; and the Huarpa series, containing 
Black-on-White and other substyles. Seriation of the pit levels at Wari and the other 
two sites indicates that the Wari series is earliest, Ayacucho Polychrome overlapping 
but slightly later, and the Huarpa series post-Wari in time. 

Bennett prepared a very useful comparative section which shows that the Wari 
Polychrome Fine style is essentially the Tiahuanacoid style of the Peruvian coast and 
the Callejon de Huaylas, but that the other ceramic styles of the Wari series are not 
found associated with the Tiahuanacoid style in other parts of Peru. The Ayacucho 
Polychrome style is found in the Callejon de Huayles and on the South Coast, particu- 
larly in the Valley of Nazca. Bennett concluded that the Tiahuanacoid aspects of the 
Wari style fall in the Peruvian division of Tiahuanaco rather than the Bolivian division 
or a stylistically intermediate position. He believed that the Wari style developed 
locally with some Nazca influence, was later strongly influenced by Tiahuanaco, 
probably through conquest, and that the Tiahuanaco style, as modified at Wari, was 
then spread to the Coast and North Highland of Peru, in great part through the medium 
of textiles rather than ceramics. 

Bennett proposed several lines of research to resolve the Tiahuanaco distribution 
problem and to clarify the historical position of Wari: (1) a survey of the Montaro 
Basin to determine the distribution of Wari culture and to find evidence of pre-Wari 
cultures; (2) a search for Tiahuanaco or Tiahuanaco-influenced sites in the northern 
Titicaca and Cuzco basins; and (3) the excavation of habitation sites of the Tiahuanaco 
horizon on the coast in search of evidence on the nature of the cultural processes in- 
volved in the Tiahuanaco spread. To these may be added the need for additional inves- 
tigation and excavation at Wari in order to produce a more adequate site map than 
Bennett was able to obtain, to learn more about the nature and arrangement of the 
houses, and to recover more information on the nonceramic aspects of Wari culture. 
A survey of the territory between the Montaro Basin and the Valley of Nazca would 
also be illuminating. 

Chicago Natural History Museum 


Early Ancén and Early Supe Culture—Chavin Horizon Sites of the Central Peruvian 
Coast. Gorpon R. WILLEy and JouHN M. CorseEtt, with special sections by LILa 
M. O’NEALE, MARGARET ASHLEY TOWLE, W. G. HAac, MARSHALL T. NEWMAN 
and others. (“Columbia Studies in Archaeology and Ethnology,” Vol. IIT). New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954. xxi, 180 pp., 29 figs., 31 plates, 17 tables, 
5 maps. 
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This is a report on stratigraphic test excavations made in 1941-42 under the auspices 
of the Institute of Andean Research and the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Ancén, a short distance north of Lima, and Supe, 135 kilometers north of the Peruvian 
capital, have long been known as the source of early Peruvian remains. Max Uhle, who 
laid the foundations of scientific archeology in Peru, excavated at both places in 1904 
and 1905. Subsequent analyses of his material from Ancén, by W. D. Strong, and from 
Supe, by A. L. Kroeber, showed that the monochrome pottery and simple textiles 
found in midden deposits were pretty surely early in relation to the known painted 
pottery periods of the Peruvian coast. 

Willey and Corbett chose Ancén and Supe as a result of growing realization, at the 
time of their work, that the early deposits at these sites were related to Chavin, and 
that Chavin and its north coastal manifestation, Cupisnique, were apparently related 
parts of what was later called the ‘“‘Chavin horizon.” They felt that more data were 
needed to supplement Uhle’s, and by the time the final report was written, after many 
unavoidable delays, the data were applicable to many new situations revealed by field 
work done after World War II. 

The report is a model of concise description, analysis, and interpretation. Strati- 
graphic tests and some grave excavations and clearing operations (at Supe only) pro- 
duced considerable collections of sherds, some found nearly 9 meters deep in Ancén 
middens. These indicate a long history of occupation both before and during the Chavin 
horizon. At Ancén, as in Viru and Chicama valleys of the north coast, the earliest pot- 
tery is plain, uninfluenced by Chavin. Chavin design is then apparent in incising and 
other techniques for the decoration of monochrome wares. Early Supe overlaps the last 
third of the Ancén sequence and probably lasts somewhat longer, to the threshold of 
the Late Formative stage, marked by the White-on-red pottery horizon style. 

Early Ancén-Supe is thus clearly placed in relative time, but the lack of specialized 
“temple” structures at both sites, with the possible exception of a simple platform of un- 
certain, but perhaps even pre-Early Ancén date, at Supe, poses a number of problems 
concerning the absolute dating and the apparent peripheral position of Early Ancén- 
Supe with reference to more northerly valleys. 

Although the authors’ chronological conclusions are based largely on pottery analy- 
sis, they have used the findings of others, contained in a series of special sections, for 
much of their cultural reconstruction. The sections on textiles by the late Lila M. 
O’Neale, and that on plant remains by Margaret Ashley Towle will be particularly 
useful for comparative studies as more such sites are dug. Haag’s section on a mummi- 
fied dog places the “Inca dog,” known from later periods, in Chavin times. Newman’s 
section on the skeletal material from Supe is a summary of findings made in a more ex- 
tensive treatment of the physical anthropology of the Peruvian coast. 

The report will be most valuable to specialists, but the teachers of general courses 
on the American Indian will find the section on reconstruction of Early Ancén-Supe 
culture indispensable and the comparative sections no less so if their courses are on 
more than the most elementary level. 

ALFRED Kipper II, University of Pennsylvania 


On the Excavation of a Shell Mound at Palo Seco, Trinidad, B.W.I. J. A. BULLBROOK. 


(“Yale University Publications in Anthropology,” 50.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 114 pp., 13 figs. $3.00. 


Of the many unpublished archeological reports reposing in dusty files, there are few 
we would like to print with virtually no changes 34 years later—as was done with this 
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monograph. However, Bullbrook was so far ahead of the contemporary West Indian 
studies that his study is still a very timely report. 
As the editor (Irving Rouse) says (p. 5): 

. .. this report foreshadows several current trends, presenting as it does the first detailed strati- 
graphic analysis in the Antilles, worked out sixteen years prior to Rainey’s pioneer stratigraphic 
research in Puerto Rico (Rainey, 1940), and a thorough reconstruction of Palo Seco culture, 
antedating by a quarter of a century the present interest in ethnographic reconstruction (e.g. 
W. W. Taylor, 1948). 


Bullbrook, a geologist, obtained his archeological training in England and the Sudan 
(with Oric Bates) before coming to Trinidad. The work presented here was done in 
1917, a few years after he arrived in the colony and while his archeological background 
was still fresh, and the materials of his Palo Seco excavations—specimens and manu- 
script—were sent to the British Museum. Unfortunately his report was never published, 
and is now being presented by Yale because of its timely importance to their long- 
range research program in the Caribbean. 

Palo Seco site is a fair-sized, low, shell midden on the south coast of Trinidad. 
Stratigraphic tests, first started with arbitrary levels, followed two distinct shell hori- 
zons. These apparently represent mollusks from two different ecological situations. 
They are separated by an unconformity due to erosion. 

These two factors suggested the possibility of considerable time range in the site. 
However, on analyzing the ceramic material it was found that all seemed to belong to a 
single style, which is now known as Palo Seco. The nonceramic material was too limited 
to be of any statistical value. 

More recent excavations at the same site by Rouse confirm Bullbrook’s opinion of 
some age for the site, despite the single pottery style. Rouse found in the lower horizon 
a few sherds of an earlier style (Cedros) and in the upper layer a few sherds of the later 
Erin style, thus implying that the site represents the beginning and ending of Palo 
Seco style, and that during the middle duration of the style the site was unoccupied. 

Bullbrook presents his archeological methodology with a thoroughness rarely found 
elsewhere; for this reason the book would be a good assignment for beginning students 
in archeological methods. Perhaps the most important “technique” of the author is his 
acute awareness of the physical nature and history of the site itself. His consideration 
of the building up and weathering of the refuse can well be followed by other scholars. 
We often find detailed consideration given to cultural factors in a site’s history, but 
how many archeologists seriously evaluate the natural factors which can and so often 
do blur the human record? The author’s geological background clearly serves him well. 

A detailed functional interpretation of the site is based on cultural remains and 
historical documentation. It is a thorough and interesting presentation. In a final 
chapter comparisons are made with archeological material then available elsewhere in 
the Antilles and on the adjacent South American mainland. 

An appendix by Rouse presents a site survey of the island and a summary of the 
archeological cultures present. It serves to place Bullbrook’s work in a broader archeo- 
logical context as well as presenting a picture of archeological work to date, and indi- 
cating the position of Trinidad in present concepts of Antillean and circum-Caribbean 
cultural history. 

This is an unusual book in many respects and it will be of interest to archeologists 
for its material as well as for its techniques. The author may feel that the long wait in 
publication was not in vain. 

Joun M. Gocern, University of Florida 
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LINGUISTICS 


Papers from The Symposium on American Indian Linguistics: Held at Berkeley, July 7, 
1951. (“University of California Publications in Linguistics,” 10.) Berkeley, 1954. 
Pp. 1-68. $0.75. 


This publication contains six of eight papers presented at a symposium of American 
Indian Languages held at Berkeley, California, during the summer of 1951 in conjunc- 
tion with the Linguistic Institute. The Department of Anthropology at Berkeley and 
the Linguistic Society of America were co-sponsors of the symposium. 

Papers by the following linguists are contained in the publication: Harry Hoijer, 
John Rowe, Carl Voegelin, Melville Jacobs, Mary Haas, and William Bright. The most 
important single feature revealed by the symposium is the immense void in reliable 
descriptive data on American Indian languages. Particularly is this fact highlighted in 
the first two papers—the first by Hoijer on “Problems of American Indian Research”’ 
and the second by John Rowe on “Linguistic Classification Problems in South Amer- 
ica.” 

The need for good descriptive data is stressed by both Hoijer and Rowe. Hoijer 
emphasizes the importance of the languages of the Americas for testing of hypotheses 
and generalizations. This job he declares is limited by the fact that we know so little 
about American Indian languages. Great advances have been made in method and 
technique in the past twenty-five years, but important problems remain. Hoijer makes 
a plea for validating language groupings set up by Sapir, Kroeber, and others, and for 
additional research into problems of linguistic borrowing. He stresses the need for ade- 
quately describing American structural types and indicating both their distribution in 
the Americas and their similarities to, and differences from, structural types in other 
areas of the world. In addition Hoijer indicates the need for systematic guides or hand- 
books to field research in American Indian languages. Finally, Hoijer emphasizes the 
need for a general introduction to the study of American Indian languages. He lists 
the material that might be included in such work: the phonetic and grammatical fea- 
tures so far known in the Americas; a careful and detailed historical classification of 
American Indian languages; a survey of field techniques and systems of transcription; 
writing among American Indians; the relation of culture history to linguistic history; 
and a selected critical bibliography of American Indian linguistic research. Hoijer con- 
cludes: “A book of this sort would serve well, not only as an aid to students beginning 
in the field, but also to acquaint linguists specializing in other areas with our aims, 
methods, problems and conclusions.” 

Rowe’s paper is restricted to problems of linguistic classification in South America. 
He declares that we know less about more languages in South America than about any 
other continental area. The diversity of languages in South America is enormous and 
the classification of languages as they now stand is based almost completely on unreli- 
able data. 

The other papers in the symposium are not directly concerned with an accounting 
of the present status of American Indian language studies, but they do mention the 
paucity of good descriptive data. Voegelin sets up models for the cross-genetic com- 
parison of American Indian languages. His paper is suggestive, but again the lack of 


competent descriptive studies limits its application to a few adequately described lan- 
guages. 


Jacobs presents a sketch of the areal spread of sound features in the languages north 
of California. He warns that comparative studies will be largely premature if by them 
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we would expect to give adequate documentation to any important theorizing. He 
reports that without a much closer approach to the accumulation of data such as those 
had by workers in dialect geography, there are still many comparative and historical 
problems that cannot be solved. He feels the justification for a preliminary comparison 
of the sounds, however, because it may help in formulating what is likely to be of theo- 
retical worth. He has presented interesting sound changes in the area, and suggests that 
the sounds of language may be shown to be interconnected in varying degrees and pos- 
sibly in different ways than features of morphology, with some community interrela- 
tions or with differentials in population density or still other cultural factors. 

Haas attempts the testing of Sapir’s Hokan-Siouan superstock hypothesis. Her evi- 
dence is not conclusive, and Haas considers her study merely a beginning. She hopes 
in addition to stimulate further research along comparable lines. 

Bright presents material in the nature of an exploration, to see whether or not a re- 
lationship can be established among the several languages of the Northern Hokan 
group. Results obtained are promising but not conclusive. Descriptive and/or reliable 
data are not attainable in all of the languages. 

All the papers thus deplore the fact that descriptive data are lacking, spotty, or in- 
adequately recorded for American Indian languages. The papers all echo the plea of 
Hoijer and Rowe that more intensive and adequate descriptive data are the most essen- 
tial need of American Indian linguistic research. The papers presented in this publica- 
tion are thus an important inventory of the status of American Indian linguistic studies 
and point the direction for further research and study. 

Epwarp P. Dozier, Northwestern University 


Bibliographie des Langues Aymard et Kiéua, Vol. 3. PAut Rivet and GEORGES DE 
Créqui-Montrort. (“Travaux et Mémoires de l’Institut d’Ethnologie,” LI.) 
Paris: Université de Paris, 1953. 782 pp. $16.50. 


For students of the Andean languages of Pukina, Mochica, Aymara, and Quechua, 
this excellent volume of bibliography will be as indispensable as its two predecessors to 
which attention has already been called (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 56:151). The 
volume under consideration here contains in the neighborhood of 1,500 entries and 
deals with the period 1916-40. As in the two previous volumes, the authors of the sources, 
together with annotations of the bibliographers, are listed alphabetically by year of 
publication. In many instances title pages of the original works are reproduced. The 
bibliographers are to be highly congratulated for this monumental work, which was 
justly honored with the Prix Loubat by L’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

ALLAN R. HotmBere, Cornell University 


CULTURE CONTACT AND CULTURE CHANGE 


Cultural Difference and Medical Care: The Case of the Spanish-Speaking People of the 
Southwest. LyLE SAUNDERS. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1954. 317 pp. 
$4.50. 


This book is an important addition both to the list of general works about the cul- 
ture of the Spanish-speaking people of the Southwest and to the study of medicine as a 
part of culture. Saunders presents the book as a general account of Spanish-American 
culture “to enable professional people who work with members of the Spanish-speaking 
group to have some insights into factors that may underlie some of their behavior” 
(p. 6)."He succeeds admirably. The author is a sociologist, on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine of the University of Colorado School of Medicine. 
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Saunders recognizes the difficulty of defining and delimiting the Spanish-speaking 
group of the Southwest, but certain physical, social, and psychological traits exist that 
differentiate this group from the surrounding Anglo majority. Although physical and 
cultural characteristics unite the group, disrupting factors exist which tend to split the 
larger group into three major segments: the Spanish-Americans, the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and the Mexicans. 

The Spanish-American community is described as conforming to the ideal type folk 
culture formulated by Redfield. The key to understanding its culture lies in three insti- 
tutions that subsume most of Spanish-American village life—the extended family, the 
Catholic church, and the patron system. Economic changes occurred with the introduc- 
tion by the Anglos of competitive enterprise which reduced village lands and resulted 
in considerable migration to the city. The depression of the thirties, the second World 
War, and the draft accelerated the dispersal of the Spanish-Americans among the 
Anglos and hence the breakdown of village isolation. Considerable cultural stability 
exists for the Spanish-American who has migrated from the village. Ties with his cul- 
tural past and with the village where he, or his parents, was born provide solace and a 
refuge when his relations with the Anglos grow unbearable. 

There are no essential culture differences between the Mexican-Americans and the 
Spanish-Americans, but the stabilizing influences noted for the latter group do not 
exist for the former. Mexican-Americans are more widely dispersed throughout the 
Anglo population of the Southwest and have less opportunity for comforting contact 
with familiar elements of their own culture. Two circumstances cushion the shock of 
emigration. The Mexican-Americans tend to congregate together and develop their 
own community organization. This reduces the need for uncomfortable associations 
with the Anglos. They also live close to the Mexican border and maintain contact with 
home through Mexican newspapers, radio programs, foods, and other culture elements. 
These circumstances plus their economic situation foster a high degree of isolation 
which counteracts factors operating to assimilate them into Anglo culture. 

Two major problems confront Spanish- and Mexican-Americans. One, they are 
faced with the necessity of making a transition to Anglo culture from a special type 
of Spanish folk culture developed in the isolation of the New Mexican mountains, and, 
two, they must leave behind a rural folk way of life to enter an urban industrial society. 

The Mexicans are distinguished from the rest of the Spanish-speaking population 
by the impermanency of their residence in the United States. Most are illegal residents, 
wetbacks who come in search of higher wages, or braceros, legal residents with a tem- 
porary work permit. This subgroup is least apt to be assimilated and is the most hetero- 
geneous of the three major categories of Spanish-speaking Southwesterners. 

General characteristics of the Spanish-speaking population are described under 
number and distribution, economic status, housing, education, health, and political 
participation. Class differences are noted. The difficulty in defining class structure in 
the absence of precise and detailed studies does not prevent the author from presenting 
a useful general description of social stratification related to economic status, relations 
with and attitudes toward Anglos, and subgroup membership. General factors retarding 
and promoting acculturation are discussed. Saunders feels that retarding influences are 
proximity to Mexico, segregation, lack of leaders, and attitudes of suspicion and dis- 
trust. Influences promoting acculturation are population size, urbanization, mobility, 
and education. 

Saunders attributes the Spanish-speaker’s response to Anglo scientific medical care 
to the “cultural chasm” that exists between two groups. This chasm is a set of attitude 
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differences and a language barrier. Situations and experiences common both to the 
Anglos and to the Spanish-speaking group are defined differently by their respective 
cultures. There are important differences in attitudes with respect to (1) time, (2) 
change, (3) work and efficiency, (4) acceptance and resignation, (5) dependency, (6) 
formal organizations. This list does not exhaust the attitude categories about which 
the two cultures have constructed different sets of values, but covers important items 
that lead to misunderstanding and conflict. 

One of the best accounts of the healing arts of a folk or primitive society the reviewer 
has seen is included. It is not an exhaustive list of the pharmacopeia and the diseases 
recognized by the culture, but a useful and penetrating analysis of the medical insti- 
tutions of a folk society. The relationship between folk and scientific medicine is well 
and thoroughly handled. The choice of folk treatment over scientific medical care is 
attributed to the following characteristics of the latter: it involves impersonal relations, 
procedures unfamiliar to the patient, a passive role for the family, hospital care, con- 
trol of the situation by a professional healer, high costs. The medical care of the village 
healer stresses the converse. 

Suggestions for bridging the chasm are based upon analysis of the collapse of two 
health associations started in Taos County, New Mexico, and Costilla County, Colo- 
rado. Failure of the health associations is traced to the attitudes that the Spanish-speak- 
ers have toward situations in which expenditure of time, planning, formal organiza- 
tions, and payment for future benefits are essential, and to inflexibility in the applica- 
tion of Anglo medical standards to the local situation. 

In the final chapter the general implications for medical practice of the particular 
events presented in the book are outlined. A brief demographic description of the popu- 
lation and a short note on witchcraft are appended. 

This book is about medicine as a social system and a part of culture at the same time 
that it is a study of the culture of Spanish-speaking Southwesterners. Saunders finds it 
useful to consider medical workers as belonging to a subculture. His account, presented 
explicitly and implicitly, of the culture of the medical profession deserves wide circula- 
tion and discussion. Armed with a manuscript copy of this book, the reviewer has 
lectured to medical social workers, physicians, and sophomore medical students, and 
has discussed medicine and culture with them. Special circumstances engendered by 
Utah’s subculture make the “simple and obvious generalizations” of Saunders of pro- 
found interest to local medical students. 

The knowledge of culture and formal training in social science is no magic talisman, 
as Saunders declares, to enable the medical profession to solve its problems in relation 
to patients. The concept of culture and the demonstration of its usefulness in medicine, 
so well done in this book, is a major contribution to science by social science. 

Joun BuEtTNER-JANuscH, University of Utah 


Maya Paganism and Christianity: A History of the Fusion of Two Religions. DONALD E. 
TuHompson. (“Middle American Research Institute,” 19.) New Orleans: Tulane 
University, 1954. 36 pp. 


This brief but suggestive paper deals with the welding of Mayan paganism and 
Roman Catholicism to form the present-day Mayan religion. The approach is historical. 
Pre-Columbian Mayan religion is described, with an emphasis on those elements which 
were similar to or compatible with Catholicism. A following chapter deals with post- 
conquest history and the imposition of Christianity, again emphasizing similarities 
which facilitated amalgamation. Interesting materials on nativism are included. The 
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religion of the present-day Maya is then described. The author finds this religion to be 
a unified system—the two components are not distinguished by the Indians; there is no 
conflict of ideals. The author concludes that the Maya are not a converted people. They 
have not rejected the old in favor of the new, but have compromised. 


Rosert H. Ewatp, University of Michigan 


Legislacién Indigenista de Guatemala. JoRGE SKINNER-KLEE. Mexico, D. F.: Instituto 
Indigenista Interamericano, 1954. 135 pp. 

Legislacién Indigenista del Ecuador. ALFREDO RuBIo ORBE. Introduction by GONzALO 
RuBIo ORBE. Mexico, D. F.: Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, 1954. 115 pp. 

Indian A ffairs and the Indian Reorganization Act: The Twenty Year Record. W1Lu1aM H. 
KELLy (ed.) Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1954. v, 39 pp. Mimeog. 


The first two of these publications are the outgrowth of resolutions adopted at the 
first (Patzcuaro, Mexico) Congreso Indigenista Interamericano in 1940 and reaffirmed 
at the second Congreso (Cuzco, Peru) in July, 1949. They form part of a growing list of 
publications which are designed ultimately to provide a historical summary of laws 
and decrees relating to Indians in all of the Americas. 

The compilations which have appeared since the Patzcuaro conference include 
Felix Cohen’s Handbook of Federal Indian Law (1942); and separate summaries of 
laws affecting indigenous peoples of Nicaragua (1947), Peru (1948), Colombia (1952), 
Bolivia (1953), and Brazil. Venezuela’s contribution has been completed but.is not yet 
available. 

The Ecuadorean summary opens with Bolfvar’s decree of October 15, 1828, “be- 
cause of its importance,” although the collection proper begins with 1832, the year in 
which Ecuador became a republic, and concludes with a decree of February, 1950. No 
attempt has been made to organize the materials under subject headings as is the case 
with the Guatemalan digest. In this respect the latter will prove to be a more satisfac- 
tory reference work. On the other hand, the Ecuadorean book is graced with an illumi- 
nating introduction by Gonzalo Rubio Orbe, which gives not only the background of the 
project but includes insightful reflections on the difficulties and frustrations which have 
continually confronted efforts to extend “‘just’’ treatment to the indigenes. 

Apart from Bolivia, Guatemala, and Mexico—which countries he labels the “stand- 
ard bearers’’—he reports the condition of the Indians in the remainder of Latin America 
as generally poor and not greatly changed over the years with respect to important as- 
pects of their “economic, social and cultural life’ despite some gains in personal liberty, 
in education, and in working conditions. He suggests that a solution of the problems 
does not necessarily lie in the promulgation of more and better laws so much as in an 
implementation of some of those already in the statute books. And he urges—in a tone 
mre poignant, it seems to me, than practical—that those in positions of political and 
economic power cease to look upon the native population “only as a medium for mak- 
ing a fortune, as excellent hands for exploitation without hindrance and without decent 
remuneration” (p. 18). 

It is a somewhat curious irony that the statutes of one of G. Rubio Orbe’s “standard 
bearers,’’ Guatemala, include decrees which institute and affirm (1935, 1936, 1940 and 
1945) the use of “‘libretos de trabajo.” These regulations require all able-bodied adult 
males who have little or no land of their own (and no other nonagricultural employ- 
ment) to carry workbooks which show them to have performed a minimum of 100 or 
150 days of work a year. These decrees and their libretos or cédulas are ostensibly de- 
signed as “simple” antivagrancy devices. In practice, however, they represent a con- 
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temporary re-adaptation of a time-tried technic for insuring an adequate supply of 
labor in agrarian countries which have “‘vacant” hinterlands and no formally bound 
labor. 

Kelly’s book consists of a selection of papers delivered at a symposium conducted 
during the 52nd Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association in 
Tucson, 1953. In addition to a brief foreword by the editor, there are papers by John 
Collier, Theodore Haas, Clarence Wesley, Clyde Kluckhohn and Robert Hackenburg, 
and Joseph Garry. Although Collier’s assertion that “the philosophy of the IRA stands 
unrepudiated, even un-contested, being a philosophy consonant with American reali- 
ties and American values and ideals” (p. 2) may be a shade more enthusiastic than the 
facts will support, it is not expressive of the general tone of the essays, which are more 
cautious in their claims while remaining generally favorable toward the aims and 
achievements of the IRA. Kluckhohn and Hackenburg, for example, state the case 
more fairly—if awkwardly—when they observe that, “It would be erroneous to leave 
the impression that . . . the Indian Reorganization Act is still in complete agreement 
with the most recent thinking of applied anthropologists” (p. 31). 

Nevertheless, there is, it seems to me, a slight air of unreality about Kluckhohn and 
Hackenburg’s acceptance, on the one hand, of “the interdependence of cultural ele- 
ments” (p. 30), and their simultaneous espousal, on the other hand, of “the necessity 
to preserve and encourage native social controls and Indian values . . . ” (p. 29). 

All three books are valuable—supplemented by the historical record—for the way 
in which they spell out or imply the inadequacy of “laws” as devices for solving the 
problems of the native populations of the Americas—or elsewhere, for that matter. In 
this respect, the IRA suffers from some of the same defects as others. The problems with 
which it attempts to cope are the product of social and economic forces which exert 
their own pressures, and these are not likely to be deflected by isolable legal edict. 

But the IRA, according to Kluckhohn and Hackenburg, has a peculiar advantage 
over laws more naively conceived because it ‘‘recognizes the principles of cultural rela- 
tivism and cultural interdependence, and these are basically sound” (p. 29). “Basically 
sound” these principles may indeed be, but they must remain forever “‘principles’’; for 
the consequences of action compel their rejection in practice. 

Any program of assistance which tried to foster change without producing changes, 
and at the same time accepted the principle of the interdependence of cultural elements, 
would be foredoomed to schizophrenic inaction. The alternative, of course, has been a 
“practical” compromise with unabashed relativism and mechanical functionalism. 
Nevertheless, the statement reveals a paradox which runs through these papers and 
which has bedeviled the IRA and many of its supporters both before and since its adop- 
tion. Recognition of the inconsistency would open the way to attempts to formulate a 
realistic approach to the problems of the Indians of the United States. 

The lesson of the “laws” implicit in these three publications should help to improve 
awareness of the influences and the processes which continually intrude between the 
best-laid and best-intentioned plans for American Indians, and their realization. 

RoBerT A. MANNERS, Brandeis University 


Indigenous Peoples:Living and Working Conditions of Aboriginal Populations in In- 
dependent Countries. (“Studies and Reports,” n.s. 35.) Geneva: International 
Labour Offic2, 1953. xviii, 628 pp., 24 plates, 61 tables, 10 maps. $4.00. 


If all of the surveys, reports, recommendations, and resolutions which have been 
made with regard to the world’s indigenous populations during the past decade 
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were to be assembled in a single pile, its topmost pages would undoubtedly soar beyond 
the sight of the most keen-eyed observer posted on the roof of the United Nations’ 
skyscraper in New York City. The current volume includes synopses of a handful of 
these materials as they relate to the indigenous peoples of independent countries only. 

But plans and proposals make up only a part of this report. Its many pages are 
more valuable for the facts they give on the conditions of numbers of indigenous peoples 
throughout the world, and still more valuable for the caution with which these data 
are offered. Several times in the course of the presentation the reader is reminded of 
the scarcity of adequate documentation and the unreliability of some of the statistical 
materials which are included. Nowhere is the authors’ (inexplicably and undeservedly 
anonymous) justifiable caution more apparent than in the introductory section which 
deals with the vexed subject of the definition of the term “indigenous.” 


Every country has tackled the problem of definition in its own way, according to its own 
traditions, history, social organization and policies. 

Four centuries ago in what is now Latin America, and up to about a century ago in other 
parts of the world, the term “indigenous” was easily defined. The “Indian” or “Native” was the 
original inhabitant of the land at the time of its conquest or settlement by Europeans. He was 
different from the invader in physical appearance, culture and customs [p. 3]. 


Admitting the inadequacy of any single definition, the authors then review the cri- 
teria which are and have been employed: language, culture, group consciousness, etc., 
and appear to agree that the one which they have called “functional” is in some re- 
spects the most useful. One arrives at such a functional definition through a reversal of 
the ordinary process of definition. Thus, one is able to discover the indigenes of a par- 
ticular country—and to this much empirical research lends support—by finding 
out which are the groups most badly in need of assistance in “countries where there is 
an indigenous problem” (p. 22). The linguistic and semantic relationship between the 
words “indigenous” and “indigent” is thus ironically emphasized. Or, as Manuel 
Antonio Girén (quoted in footnote, p. 23) points out: “ 


. .. an Indian is one who lives 
like an Indian. . 


. ; anyone who lives as a mestizo, emotionally, intellectually and 
socially, is mestizo, even if he is racially Indian by anthropometric standards. On the 
other hand, anyone who follows an Indian cultural and social pattern in life is an 
Indian, even if he is white.” 

Does this mean, then, that ethnic criteria—at least in Latin America—have become 
altogether irrelevant in the delineation of indigenous groups? Speaking of Mexico, Pedro 
Carrasco (quoted on pp. 4-5) suggests that the pattern of economic development dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century “resulted in a society whose basic divisions 
ran along class lines, and ethnic stratification became of only secondary importance . . .; 
hybridism has made any division according to physical types impracticable and 
almost non-existent.” Whether one accepts the statement in its totality or with some 
reservation, the implications are clear and the conclusions illuminating for an under- 
standing of the problems of Latin American indigenes. In effect, then, it does not mat- 
ter whether the lower classes and the underprivileged are racially pure aborigines or 
whether they have varying degrees of white admixture. What does matter is that the 
aboriginal peoples of Latin America—like those of other colonial areas—were consigned 
en masse to positions of economic and social inferiority from the time of earliest contact. 
And that is where most of them are still to be found, although they no longer enjoy 
exclusive occupation of this disprivileged position but share their status with those 
“mixed”? people and the whites who have also become part of the growing mass of 
urban proletarians and landless agricultural workers. 
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In addition to the introductory section, which is concerned with definitions, num- 
bers, types and geographical distribution of the indigenes of independent countries, 
there are three other sections included in this study. Part II describes “Living Condi- 
tions,” giving details on diet, housing, health, alcoholism and cocaism, and illiteracy 
and education. Part III, dealing with the “Place of Indigenous Workers in the Econ- 
omy,” discusses their varied occupations, offers analyses of agrarian systems and condi- 
tions of work, the future of vocational training, and the development of handicraft 
production. The concluding section is a survey of ‘National and International Action” 
undertaken so far, with some speculation as to the future. Since the plan of presenta- 
tion throughout is to handle each subject by country, a detailed table of contents 
almost makes up for the omission of an index. However, the failure to assemble the large 
number of sources cited in a bibliography is a more serious defect for the reader who 
wishes to make more than handbook use of this volume. 

But there are still more grievous deficiencies in this otherwise useful document, de- 
ficiencies of which the authors seem implicitly to be aware but which they disregard 
in their final formulations. While these inadequacies may be explained, they tend— 
despite the almost implacable realism of the descriptive sections—to impart to the 
total work a kind of Alice-in-Wonderland quality. In general, the materials on Old 
World and Australasian indigenes is inadequate as compared with the wealth of data 
reported for the New World. But nowhere in the entire volume is there a single re- 
ference to the indigenous populations of two of the largest independent countries in 
the world, China and the Soviet Union. Nor are we given any explanation for the omis- 
sion of materials on the latter, although it is represented in many of the co-operating 
international agencies whose efforts made this study possible. It is this circumstance 
which gives a genuine sense of unreality to the conclusions of the authors and to their 
hope “that the work will render useful service to all those who believe that the problem 
of indigenous peoples in independent countries can best be understood in an inter- 
national context’’ (p. iv, emphasis added). For if the problem of the indigenous peoples 
of the independent countries of the world is, as the authors strongly imply, essentially 
the problem of a depressed proletariat and a landless or land-poor peasantry, then its 
solution involves far more than local palliatives—even when these are “internationally” 
conceived and recommended. Not only do the social, economic, and political contexts 
in which assistance is proffered and received inhibit the kind of reorganization which 
alone seems capable of solving the problems of the indigenes, but the very interdepend- 
ence of “independent” nations throughout the world emphasizes the insubstantial 
nature of scattered internal aids. 


‘ 


Certainly the problem can neither be “understood” nor solved in any but “‘an inter- 
national context.” It is for this reason that even jointly supervised assistance on a local 
scale can be only palliative. When to this basic defect in current aid programs are 
added the acknowledged political considerations of the aid-proffering agencies and the 
admitted political and economic interests of the dominant groups in the aid-receiving 
countries, the true measure of the worth of these programs may be more properly 
evaluated. 

The problems of the indigenous—and of the nonindigenous—peoples of the world 
today require brave and completely international efforts and planning for their solution. 
No other way, as the evidence of this volume inevitably suggests, will do. Unless the 
paths to securing this global co-operation are cleared by bold social, economic and poli- 
tical transformations, the indigenous peoples of all the world may yet be a long time 
suffering. 

Rosert A. MANNERS, Brandeis University 
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La Poesia Popular en Puerto Rico. MARIA CADILLA DE MARTINEZ. San Juan, Puerto 
Rico: Imprenta Venezuela, 1953. 366 pp. 


This work was originally presented as a doctoral dissertation at the Universidad 
Central de Madrid in 1933. It was printed, apparently without revisions, alterations, 
or additions, in San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 1953. It would have been better if Dra. 
Cadilla de Martinez had brought the materials up to date before publication and taken 
care to modify some of the transitional sections so that the book did not bear so un- 
mistakably the dissertational tone. Depression, war, and massive migration have ex- 
panded the range of subject matter treated in the popular songs and poetry of Puerto 
Rico during the past twenty years—a period untouched in the present volume. 

Nevertheless the work does cover a wide variety of subjects over a long period of 
time and includes sections on all manner of things from dance songs and those with 
religious themes to children’s rhymes, love poems, and decimas on astronomy. There 
are chapters on the heritage, the language and themes, music, metres, romances and 
ballads, street cries, velorios, and so on. But it soon becomes apparent that the volume 
is almost less a collection and study of the “popular poetry of Puerto Rico” than it is 
a collection and study of the formal prototypes of the island’s popular songs and poems. 
Thus, to those who are looking for a volume of the folk songs and poetry of Puerto Rico 
there will be much that seems superfluous. To others, and particularly to those anthro- 
pologists who are familiar only with the earlier researches of J. Alden Mason on the 
same subject, the book will contain much that is interesting, suggestive, and informa- 
tive. Critical comment and exegesis—though frequently couched in terms more 
flowery than the verses themselves—are kept to a tolerable minimum. And the many 
examples of popular poems, part-poems, and songs of Puerto Rico and elsewhere, plus 
a splendid bibliography, make this a valuable source book for those interested particu- 
larly in the history as well as the form and content of “la poesia popular” in Puerto 
Rico and other Spanish-speaking parts of the New World. 

Ropert A. MANNERS, Brandeis Universily 
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ROME BEYOND THE IMPERIAL FRONTIERS 

y Mortimer Wheeler. The book is a new and concise 
survey of Roman adventuring far beyond the political 
frontiers of the Roman world. Fresh discovery has 
enlarged our ki ledge of the ishi spread of 
things Roman from Ireland to China, and some of 
the new information has not hitherto been readily 
accessible. A part of it is derived from the author’s 
own explorations and excavations in India, Pakistan 
and Afghanistan. Iustrated. $7.5) 
-) A DICTIONARY OF LINGUISTICS by Mario A. 
Pei, Columbia University and Frank Gaynor, Con- 
tributing Editor, Britannica World Language Dic- 
tionary. Being, for the present, the only one of its 
kind in the English language, it will be a handy 
work of erence for students and workers in the 
allied fields of grammar and language study, philology 
and historical linguistics, phonetics, phonemics and 
structural linguistics. Here for the first time, gathered 
in one handy volume, will be found definitions of 
terms which have heretofore appeared in scattered 
books and in the pages of many different linguistic 
periodicals. All will be aided by finding in « single 
volume brief scientific descriptions of little-known 
languages whose names keep appearing in the litera- 
ture of the linguistic field. $6.00 
0) A TREASURY OF PHILOSOPHY edited by Dago- 
bert D. Runes. Here is one of the most comprehensive 
collections of philosophical writings ever to be 
gathered between the two covers of one book. In a 
text of over 1,200 pages, under more than 375 separate 
entries, are to be found, not only the great phi 
losophers of the West, but the important, and less 
familiar, thinkers of the Orient. $15.00 
* PRESENT-DAY PSYCHOLOGY edited by A. A. 
oback. This massive symposium is arranged in five 
Divisions viz., a) Topical Departments; b) Branches; 
c) Dynamic and Clinical Psychology; d) Methods; 
e) Borderlands and Humanistic Psychology. Bibliog- 
raphies, diagrams, indexes, illustrations. Approxi- 
mately 1000 pages. $12.00 
DOWN TO EARTH, A Practical Guide to Archa- 
ology by Robin Place. Fundamentals of dating, re- 
cording and interpreting are described and there 
follows a detailed account of all the main kinds of 
“digs” and ‘“‘finds,”” actual examples being drawn 
upon in each case. The author is Lecturer in 
Archaeology at the City Literary Institute, 90 II- 
lustrations. $7.50 
0 ANTHROPOLOGY by J, Manchip White. A brief 
outline. $2.75 
© ETRUSCAN ART by P. J. Riis. A collection of 
archaeological essays by a Professor of Archaeology 
at the University of C h d $10.00 
O CAPRICORN ROAD by Francois Balsan. The 
story of the first expedition to cross Southern Africa 
from the Atlantic Coast to the Indian Ocean in 
1951. Mlustrated. 
C) THE ORIGIN OF RUSSIA by Henryk Paszkiewicz. 
The conditions which developed in the regions of the 
Dnieper and the Volga, from the ninth to the end 
of the fourteenth century. The author is a member 
of the Polish Academy of Science and Letters. 
$10 


00 


corners of the world, guarded by mountains and 
deserts, and hostile peoples. $4.75 
BABA OF KARO by Mary Smith. The first full- 
scale autobiography of an African woman. $7.50 
q POMP AND PESTILENCE Infectious Disease: 
ts Origins and Conquest by Ronald Hare. A reelistic 
and readable treatment of a dramatic episode in the 
history of medicine. The author, Professor of 
Bacteriology at St. Thomas’s Hospital in the Uni- 
versity of London, discusses the origins of parasitism 
in prehistoric man and follows the spread of in- 
fectious diseases over the world throughout history. 
Vividly described in detail are some of the great 
epidemics of history—ancient and modern. § 
THE HAND PRODUCED BOOK by David Dir- 
nger. The author surveys the development of 
from prehistoric times to our own day. maneet, 
15.00 
R THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF ART by Rasha 
amal Mukerjee. This is a pioneer and original work 
on the comparative sociology of art dealing with the 
abiding social values that art expresses and con- 
solidates in different social cultures and epochs. It 
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Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., New York 1, N.Y. 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


is equally at home for its illustrations in sculpture, 
painting, music and architecture from Primitive and 
Egyptian, Greek and modern ropean, as from 
Indian, Indonesian and Chinese art. $10.00 
bi ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE ARTS edited by 
a t Runes and Harry G. Schrickel. An 
authoritative, comprehensive compendium of all the 
arts, of all times and all places. Monumental in 
conception and scope, more than one hundred 
authorities collaborated in its preparation. 1100 
pages. $10. 
C1) THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE by J. G. 
Davies. This work is provided with some forty-five 
ground plans and is also plentifully illustrated with 
plates of the churches and objects discussed. In 
cludes a map showing the relevant sites, a bibliog- 
raphy and a glossary. $4.75 
THE ART AND ANTIQUE RESTORERS’ HAND. 
OOK by George Savage. A handbook which is the 
result of many years’ experience of handling of art of 
all kinds, during which he has carefully recorded the 
numerous problems met with in both preservation 
and restoration, and the various methods by which 
these problems have been resolved. $4.75 
be THE GREEK SPIRIT IN RENAISSANCE ART 
y Lucie Simpson. From the table of contents: Pre 
cursors and Predisposing Causes of the Renaissance 
Myths and Symbols in Italian Art; Religion and 
Art; The Medici; How the Arts Reacted to the Greek 
Spirit; A List of English Books and Translations for 
Extended Reading. $4.75 
© ART OF ASIA by Helen Rubissow. All the East 
ern countries, with their characteristic art forms 
are included: From the tomb frescoes and landscape 
painting of Korea to the mosiac work and manuscript 
illumination of Palestine. Over 100 
5. 0 
THE ART OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES by J. T. 
cooper and C. A. Burland. Primitive Art, bizarre 
and beautiful, is the subject of this book; the authors 
have presented the magic and mystery which lie be- 
hind the mental processes of the artists of other 
vilizations. 116 Illustiations. $7.50 
FORGOTTEN RELIGIONS edited by Vergilius 
erm, The religions described in this volume, which 
contains much material new even to scholars, in- 
clude those of Sumeria, ancient Egypt, Syria and 
Babylonia; the Hittites; ancient Canaan; prehistoric 
Greece and later Greece; ancient Persia; Tibet; 
Australian aborigines; South American Indians; 
primitive American cultures. 


CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS by H. P, V. Nunn. 
as an introduction to Christian 


(© ANCIENT SPARTA by K. M. T. Chrimes. For the 
first time a comprehensive study of the numerous in- 
scriptions, dating from the Roman period, which at 
various times have been found at Sparta. eS 


CO THE PAINTED MEN by T. C. Lethbridge. The 
story of a “‘people’ who had been in the British 
Isles some 1500 years before William the Conqueror 
arrived, and whose history goes back beyond the 
Siege of Troy and the building of the Tower of 
Babel. Mlustrated. $6.00 

PREHISTORIC EUROPE: THE ECONOMIC 

ASIS by J. G. D, Clark. The author of Archaeology 
and Society examines the basic economic activities 
of the prehistoric inhabitants of Europe since the 
end of the Ice Age, The book is fully referenced. The 
author is lecturer in the Faculty of Archaeology and 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. With 16 halftone 
plates, 2-color map, and 182 line 

ANCIENT HISTORY OF WESTERN ASIA, 

DIA AND CRETE by Bedrich Hrozny. The author 
on the basis of an immense wealth of material col- 
lected in the course of on-the-spot investigations, 
which date back to the beginning of the IV millen- 
nium B.C, Profusely Miustrated. $12.00 

THE LOST VILLAGES OF ENGLAND by Maurice 
Berestord. The author has located some 450 major 
sites, as well as many other smaller villages now 
extinct and in his account he is able to show why 
Tudor references to their destruction were at once so 
definite yet so imprecise. air-photos and four 
ground plans of characteristic sites are given. to- 
gether with maps showing the local distribution © 
lost villages. Maps and Plans, $12.00 
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© FORBIDDEN LANDS by Gordon Cooper. It is a 
tragic anomaly that in these days of easy travel 
half the world is still out of bounds. In this vivid 
and striking book Mr, Cooper is not concerned with 
political barriers, but with the secrets of the remote 
! 


—American credits 

—American quarter system 
—courses given in English 

—faculty of leading Americanists 
—continuous faculty-student research 
—B.A. in general anthropology 


—M.A. in Mesoamerican anthropology 


MEXICO CITY COLLEGE 
Department of Anthropology 
Kilémetro 16 

Carretera México-Toluca 
México 10, D.F. 


Customs and Cultures 
By EUGENE A. NIDA 


CUSTOMS AND CULTURES is an introduction to cultural anthro- 
pology written primarily for missionaries and oriented 
toward mission problems. But it will also prove of great 
interest to anthropologists concerned with problems of ac- 
culturation involving, as they so often do, the attitudes and 
work of missionaries. In non-technical language and by the 
use of a wide selection of human interest data the reader is 
shown something of the range and function of human cul- 
ture, its varied forms and their significance. Much of the 
content is drawn from the author’s unmatched experience 
in observing missions around the world and the cultural 
conflicts which missionaries, with varying degrees of per- 
ception, have encountered. 

Dr. Nida is Translation Secretary for the American Bible 
Society and is the author of several technical and popular 
works in the field of descriptive linguistics. $4.00 
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